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The striking victories of 
Japan, both onsea and land, 
during the past month, 
teach impressivelyone lesson 
which all Christendom has needed to learn. 
For the first time in several centuries Mon- 
golian was pitted against Caucasian, with 
both sides equally well armed, and the vic- 
tory in these first encounters has been on 
the side of the Mongolian. Nor were these 
victories won by mere weight of numbers. 
The naval victory which resulted in the 
sinking of the Russian flagship, with seven 
hundred of her officers and crew, was a vic- 
tory of Japanese strategy. The luring of 
the Russian vessels out of their harbor, the 
laying of the mines, the management of the 
torpedo boats, and the handling of the 
Japanese fleet so as to guard those in charge 
of the critical submarine service, were all 
triumphs .of the Japanese intellect. Not 
only were the Japanese engineers able to 
use the weapons of western civilization as 
well as those Russian, but they were able 
to use them better. Similarly in the land 
victory on the banks of the Yalu. Here 
the throwing of the pontoon bridges across 
the river, the bringing of the gun-boats into 
play to protect the Japanese troops, the 
placing of the batteries of artillery, in short, 
the whole conduct of the Japanese maneu- 
vers showed strategy of a high order. The 
Russians were not outfought so much as 
they were out-generaled. That the Japanese 
troops should have fought with greater 
spirit than the Russian was to have been 
expected from the national enthusiasm 
with which Japan entered upon the war. 
But that they should have planned their 
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campaign better, and handled better their 
artillery, was an outcome not to have been 
anticipated a few years agoexcept by the most 
sanguine believers in human equality. The 
cutting off of Port Arthur formed a third 
achievement of equal brilliancy. That the lit- 
tle brown men of Japan should in half acentury 
have so mastered all sciences which enter 
into modern warfare, teaches to all western 
nations a new respect for the intellect and 
for the character of the people of the Orient. 
In the Orient also it teaches an equally im- 
portant lesson—a lesson of self-respect. In 
every part of Asia where European rule is 
felt or feared, there will be born of the Japan- 
ese victories a new faith in the ability of 
eastern races to achieve or hold their inde- 
pendence. 

In Russia, unfortunately, 
there is no indication that 
the Japanese victories will 
shorten the war. On the 
contrary, Russian pride has been aroused 
by the defeats, and the determination 
strengthened to win victory over the smaller 
power no matter what the cost. The Czar 
has notified the powers that he will consent 
to no mediation during the war, and to no 
interference regarding the final terms of its 
settlement. In this attitude he apparently 
has the whole Russian people behind him. 
At the beginning this Japanese war was 
not popular among the thoughtful classes in 
Russia, and was intensely unpopular among 
the revolutionary elements. In February, 
according to the London ‘‘Daily News,” the 
Institute of Mining Engineers at St. Peters- 
burg adopted, by a vote of 215 to 40, reso- 
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lutions condemning the entire policy of 
Oriental expansion, and denouncing the 
war as ‘‘at once inhuman and contrary to 
the interests of the people.’”’ At this time 
there were so many signs of popular dis- 
content that many English papers hoped 
that the war might prove a signal for popu- 
lar uprisings against the Government. The 
effect of the war, however, has been precisely 
the opposite. It has stirred a passionate 
patriotism, which puts the whole nation on 
the side of the Czar, and effectively checks 
the agitations looking towards domestic 
reforms. Prince Kropotkin pointed out 
in the London ‘‘Speaker’’ three months ago, 
that such would be the effect, and that he 
spoke the truth is now recognized by 
all Russian correspondents. Even Count 
Tolstoi, whose mission it has been for years 
to denounce as anti-Christian and im- 
moral the sentiment of patriotism, has 
recently confessed that he himself is not 
“entirely freed from the notion of patriotism.” 
He says: 

I feel that it persists despite myself, owing 
to atavism and education, but when I examine 
my fundamental duty I say unreservedly that 
no reasons in the world stand before the reasons 
of humanity, and my conscience tells me that 
slaughter, under whatever pretext, is execrable; 
that war is a monster scourge, and that every- 
thing leading to war is to be utterly condemned. 

So the philosopher thinks. But asaman 
he still feels the sentiment which he con- 
demns, and nearly all mankind is governed 
by what it feels and not by what it thinks. 
Should Russia be defeated, it is certain that 
that defeat would discredit the military and 
commercial aristocracy which abetted the 
war, and would lead to the initiation of demo- 
cratic reforms. But so long as the war 
lasts it is certain that its influence in Russia 
will be to repress all movements for the 
amelioration of the condition of the Russian 
masses. Nothing so strengthens despotism 
at home as to turn a nation’s attention to 
conquest abroad. In Russia the whole 
nation is now looking to the East eager to 
regain national prestige, and while this 
ambition is dominant reforms must wait. 





Yet while there is no pros- 
pect of a speedy restoration 
of peace between Japan 
and Russia, the most im- 
portant recent event in Western Europe has 
shown a great advance in peace sentiment. 
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The new treaty between England and France 
makes the relations of these two countries 
more harmonious thar they have been in 
generations, and this treaty is accepted 
with almost universal satisfaction both in 
England andin France. France has yielded 
to England her exasperating—but not very 
valuable—fishery rights on the coast of 
Newfoundland, and has granted England a 
free hand in dealing with Egypt. England 
grants to France practically a complete 
recognition of the latter’s claims in Morocco, 
in Southern Sahara, and in Madagascar. 
France agrees not to fortify the coast of 
Morocco near the Straits of Gibraltar, and 
both agree that Egypt and Morocco shall 
be open to the world’s trade on equal terms 
for a period of twenty-five years. That 
such a treaty should have been reached by 
the friendly meeting of ministers about a 
common table, is better than that it should 
have been reached as the result of arbitra- 
tion. In international difficult es, as in 
labor difficulties, an arbitration verdict is 
likely to leave greater soreness on one side 
or the other than an agreement secured 
through the method of conciliation. That 
the ministers of France and England 
should have approached each other in the 
spirit which enabled them to harmonize all 
grounds for dispute, shows that in both 
countries the international jealousies which 
threatened war only a few years ago are 
now dormant. In neither country does the 
press try to discredit the ministry by show- 
ing that it gave too much at this point, or 
exacted too little at that. Each country 
wants peace, and both the English Ministry 
and the French Ministry have won new 
popularity at home by negotiating the 
treaty for the preservation of peace. In 
the other capitals of Europe also the treaty 
is well received, and there are signs that the 
fever for war, which has marked the last 
seven years of prosperity, is disappearing 
with the flood tide of prosperity. During 
the nineteenth century, it may be recalled, 
there were two great peace epochs—the 
forty years of peace which followed the 
Napoleonic wars, and the twenty-five years 
of peace which followed the Franco-Prussian 
war. Both of these periods covered years 
of falling prices and trade depression. With 
the industrial revival in the fifties came the 
Crimean war and a new period of militarism. 
With the Panic of ’73, and the long industrial 
depression, came a new period of peace 
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which lasted until the industrial revival a 
few years ago. At the present time, there- 
fore, while all sane people long for peace 
and prosperity, the most pessimistic may 
hope that if we are again to have adversity, 
it may again be accompanied by the desire 
for peace which has marked the years of 
commercial depression for the past century. 


Despite the continuance of 
England’s Taxes peace, England’s Chancel 
AgainIncreased lor of the Exchequer was 
compelled last month to 
ask for a new increase in the nation’s taxes. 
Owing to the depression of trade, and par- 
ticularly to the falling off in the Stock Ex- 
change transactions, which bear a considera- 
ble tax, the revenues of the country fell 
nearly $14,000,000 below the estimates; 
while expenditures, particularly in the 
Navy Department, exceeded the estimates 
by a sum almost as large. The total defi- 
cit for the year was $27,000,000. In order 
to prevent a continued deficit the new 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Austin 
Chamberlain, asked the income taxpayers 
to accept an additional burden of $10,000,- 
000 a year by contributing to the Govern- 
ment one shilling out of every pound of 
their income—instead of elevenpence as at 
present—and he asked that another $ro,- 
000,000 be raised by increasing the duty on 
tea from sixpence a pound to eightpence. 
The remainder of the sum needed was ob- 
tained by a small increase in the taxes on 
tobacco. It was the increase in the tea 
duty which called forth the protest from the 
English Liberalists and from the Irish 
Nationalists. A few years ago all England 
hoped soon to have ‘‘a free breakfast table,”’ 
but owing to the growth of militarism, the 
breakfast-table duties are being augmented. 
The tea taxes in England amounted last 
year to nearly $4 for every family in the 
kingdom, and next year they will amount 
to $5. It was clearly recognized in the 
debate that the increased cost of England’s 
armament was the cause of the new taxes, 
and the criticisms of the naval expenditures 
which came not only from the Liberal 
leader, but from the Conservative ex-Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Sir Michael Hicks 
Beach, furnish new evidence that England 
is tiring of militarism. 
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The employees on the State 


», 
3 ° 
mg Railway of Hungary a 
Great Defeat 
; month ago resorted to a 
in Hungary 


strike in order to defeat a 
bill before Parliament rearranging their 
wage schedules. They did not at first intend 
to take this extreme measure, but proposed 
to hold a mass meeting at the Hungarian 
capital with delegates from every station 
on the roads present to express their pro- 
test. But the ministry refused to grant 
these delegates permission to leave their 
posts, and with this refusal a general strike 
was ordered by telegraph, and 60,000 men 
quit work at once, leaving trains wherever 
they happened to be. For four days rail- 
road traffic was at a standstill. The min- 
istry, however, dealt with the matter with a 
strong hand. Inasmuch as the strike was 
against the Government—and not against 
private companies—the Government was 
clearly within its rights in ordering out 
army reserves to man the roads. When 
rioting was resorted to by the strikers the 
Government took the further step of order 
ing all railroad employees who were liable 
to military service to report at once to their 
respective army corps under penalty of 
punishment for desertion if they refused. 
On the afternoon of the day this second or- 
der was issued the strikers notified the 
Government of their readiness to return to 
work. The Government made no terms 
whatever with their organization, but re- 
ceived an absolute surrender. In Hungary, 
as in Australia a year ago, the strike against 
the Government was everywhere recognized 
as an entirely different thing from a strike 
against a private corporation, and the Gov- 
ernment had public sentiment back of it— 
and not merely a class sentiment—when 
it took its vigorous measures to relieve the 
public from the distress which the strike 
occasioned. The State ownership of rail- 
ways is everywhere demanded by organized 
labor, because the State is a more humane 
employer than a private corporation. But 
the gain which comes to labor through em- 
ployment by the State is not to be secured 
without the practical loss of the right to 
demand through strikes concessions not 
approved by public opinion. On the whole 
the Hungarian incident makes the State 
ownership of railroads appear somewhat 
less attractive to organized labor, but much 
more attractive to the general public. 
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hie In Australia, however, 
esa Chieti where the public with so 

: .... much unanimity crushed 
ae SO os railway strike a year 
ago, the Labor party in Parliament has just 
won for State employees a most remarka- 
ble concession. The Ministry of the com- 
monwealth, in conformity with the de- 
mands of the labor organizations, gave its 
support to a measure making arbitration 
in labor disputes compulsory upon all pri- 
vate employers, but it refused to accept an 
amendment which would compel the State 
itself to arbitrate differences with its own 
servants. For this refusal it had the most 
obvious justification, for the wages and 
hours of State employees are presumably 
fixed by a Government anxious to do jus- 
tice to all classes,and not bya private em- 
ployer anxious to secure the greatest pos- 
sible service for the least possible sum. 
But despite the reasonableness of the posi- 
tion of the Ministry, the feeling that Govern- 
ment officials, in fixing hours and wages, 
were not sufficiently considerate of the de- 
mands of the humbler ranks in the service, 
led not only the Labor party but also the 
Free-trade party to unite in a vote which 
forced the resignation of the Ministry. 
Thereupon a new Ministry had to be formed, 
and Mr. Watson, the head of the Labor 
party, was called upon to formit. Whether 
this new Ministry—all of whose members 
but one belong to the Labor party—will re- 
tain the support of enough Free-traders to 
enact the Compulsory Arbitration Law in 
the form the Labor party demands, cannot 
yet be determined. But whatever the out- 
come upon this point, the fact that the Com- 
monwealth of Australia is now directed by a 
Labor Ministry is a fact of world-wide sig- 
nificance. In England also, during the past 
month, labor has shown a political power 
far greater than it holds in the United States. 
A measure was introduced into the House of 
Commons by Mr. Paulton containing three 
radical clauses. The first of these gives 
workmen an unlimited right to station pick- 
ets wherever they pleased during strikes, in 
order to inform other workmen as to the 
merits of the dispute, provided the pickets 
are entirely peaceful in their conduct. 
The second clause apparently empowers a 
combination of workmen to do anything 
which an individual workman might do, 
and thus legalizes boycotts to an unpre-ce 
dented extent. The third clause provides 
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that the funds of the trade unions cannot 
be reached by damage suits, because of any 
action of unauthorized members during 
strikes. This bill was oppcsed by Mr. Bal- 
four, but despite his opposition and despite 
the great majority which the Conservative 
party holds in Parliament, the measure was 
passed by a vote of 238 to 199. This strik- 
ing labor victory is, of course, the direct 
outcome of a series of judicial decisions— 
particularly the Taff-Vale decision—in- 
creasing the responsibilities of trade unions 
and lessening their privileges more than 
previous acts of Parliament had apparently 
contemplated. In its present form it is not 
probable that the Paulton bill can pass the 
House of Lords; but the vote in its favor 
was a signal demonstration of the almost 
irresistible power which the trade unions 
can now wield in English politics when they 
are united. 
During the past month Eng- 
England’s land i had two Chinese 
, twe problems to consider—one 
Chinese Problems «+ English intrusion into 
Thibet, and the other of Chinese exclusion 
from South Africa. It is to the credit of the 
English people that the Indian Viceroy’s in- 
trusion into Thibet and the slaughter of the 
quaintly armed Thibetan guards at Guru 
and at Red Idle Gorge, are received almost 
universally with a feeling of regret if not of 
disgust. The expedition into Thibet was 
avowedly a peaceful one to get the Thibet- 
ans to open their country to English com- 
merce in accordance with a treaty made 
with China ten years ago. In this treaty 
of 1894, British traders were granted the 
right to enter a ‘‘trade-mart’’ on the Thib- 
etan side of the Indian frontier. But the 
people and the Government of Thibet, as 
Lord Curzon, the Indian Viceroy, has frankly 
stated in his dispatches, were hostile to the 
entrance of British traders, preferring a 
‘policy of isolation.”” Lord Curzon admits 
that it was natural from the Thibetan 
point of view that this policy of isolation 
should be preferred, but English interests, 
he thought, demanded its overthrow. He 
at first proposed that a ‘‘commercial mis- 
sion’’ supported by an armed guard should 
conduct future negotiations within the 
walls of the ‘‘ Forbidden City’’ of Thibet, 
and that hereafter a British representative 
should reside at Lhasa. The home Govern- 
ment refused to sanction so aggressive a 
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course, and the present mission to Gyangtse 
was ordered as a compromise step. When 
the fifteen hundred Thibetan guards at 
Guru attempted to resist the advance, only 
to have half their numbers slaughtered 
without the loss of a single man on the side 
of the English, the whole English nation felt 
that the ‘‘ peaceful’’ character of the mission 
had been belied. The House of Commons 
—by a vote of 270 to 61— consented to a bill 
allowing the expenses of the mission to be 
paid out of the Indian Treasury, but the 
Ministry assured the country that it would 
regret the annexation of Thibet as a ‘‘great 
misfortune,” since the Indian Government 
was already overburdened with frontier 
responsibilities. Mr. Balfour’s declaration 
was in reality a sharp rebuke to Lord Curzon, 
who had utilized vague rumors of future 
Russian aggression to justify present Eng- 
lish aggression. That England ought to 
sympathize with Thibet’s desire to exclude 
British traders from its territory is made 
the clearer by the new manifestations of 
England’s desire to exclude Chinese laborers 
from British South Africa. During the past 
month so many dignitaries of the established 
Church declared themselves against the 
importation of Chinese coolies into the 
Transvaal, that the whole religious senti- 
ment of England seems now to be arrayed 
on the side of Chinese exclusion. In South 
Africa—according to the correspondence 
of even the pro-Chinese Pall-Mall Gazette— 
the sentiment of almost all of the English- 
speaking miners is bitterly against the in- 
troduction of Chinese labor. With the 
Boers opposed to it, and the white workmen 
in the Transvaal opposed to it, and the re- 
ligious and labor sentiment of England op- 
posed to it, it would seem that the importa- 
tion of coolie labor was only supported by 
the mining corporations which desire to 
reduce their labor bill no matter what the 
result to the civilization of South Africa. 


In our own country also the 


: ee question of Chinese exclu- 
ae “ae sion has been in the fore- 
eee ground. The Government 


of China notified our own that it was un- 
willing to renew the Gresham Treaty of 
1894, permitting us to exclude Chinese 
laborers in the manner provided by the 
present statute, and Congress proceeded to 
re-enact this statute in a form, which China 
might, if it chose, treat as an abrogation of 
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all our treaty relations with her. The pas- 
sage of this new act revived in the Eastern 
States a widespread condemnation of the 
whole policy of Chinese exclusion, and this 
condemnation, as a rule, was strongest 
among those who consider most seriously 
our international duties. Yet, on the whole, 
this condemnation was unjustified. There 
are indeed few thoughtful people who have 
not at some time felt that the whole princi- 
ple of Chinese exclusion was in violation of 
human rights. In our treaty with China in 
1868 the following clause appeared: 

“The United States of America and the Em- 
peror of China cordially recognize the inherent 
and inalienable right of man to change his home 
and allegiance, and also the mutual advantage 
of the free migration and emigration of the free 
citizens and subjects respectively, from the one 
country to the other, for the purpose of curiosity 
or trade or as permanent residents.” 

This principle at that time was accepted 
by Liberals throughout the world, yet at the 
present time, all through Greater Britain 
at least, it is the Liberals who most strongly 
repudiate it. American experience with 
Chinese immigration, and Chinese experi- 
ence with European immigration, have not 
justified the belief that there is mutual ad- 
vantage to both nations in the free migra- 
tion of the citizens of one to the territory 
of the other. The outrages perpetrated by 
Chinese boxers upon foreign residents a 
few years ago are hardly greater than those 
perpetrated by Californians upon Chinese 
immigrants before the policy of Chinese 
exclusion was adopted. When there were 
only a few Chinese in California they were 
regarded without aversion, but when they 
began to arrive in great numbers they were 
stoned upon the streets, mobbed in their 
houses, and in many cases murdered by 
American public officials. As the immigra- 
tion increased, the bitterness of race-feeling 
increased, and perfectly hellish passions 
disgraced communities in which the Chinese 
population was large. Had Chinese immi- 
gration continued we should to-day have a 
Chinese problem as serious as our negro 
problem, and no one who cares for the wel- 
fare of humanity could desire such a result. 
It is a universal principle that when two 
races are so different that they do not inter- 
marry, close relationships between them are 
injurious to both. The evil of mixing two 
races which do not assimilate is as con- 
spicuous in the Orient as it is in this country. 
Lord Elgin wrote concerning his residence 
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in India: ‘‘It is a terrible business this 
living among inferior races. I have seldom, 
since I came to the East, heard a sentence 
which was reconcilable with the hypothesis 
that Christendom had ever come into the 
world. Detestation, contempt, ferocity, 
vengeance, whether the Chinaman or In- 
dian be the object.’’ When such are the 
results of the mixing of races which do not 
assimilate, it is not an unchristian policy 
to provide that the two races remain each 
in their separate territories. It is not un- 
christian to exclude the Chinese from our 
country, but it is unchristian to force China 
to receive Americans into hers. 


The New York Democratic 

A Platform of Convention proved a seri- 
Nothing ous disappointment to most 
Democrats who hoped that 

its action would serve to reunite their party. 
The opposition of Tammany Hall to instruc- 
tions in favor of Judge Parker did not indeed 
prove to be at all determined or menacing, 
and the Hearst movement showed no 
strength whatever within the convention 
halls. But the platform adopted by the 
Convention, instead of serving as a basis for 
party harmony, made Judge Parker stand 
as the candidate of the extreme wing of the 
Conservative faction. Ex-President Cleve- 
land’s recent letter to the Saturday Evening 
Post, outlining his programme for Demo- 
cratic unity and declaring with so much 
vigor against Imperialism, was much more 
satisfactory to radical Democrats than the 
platform framed by the New York Conven- 
tion. The first plank, supposed to be a 
condemnation of the administration’s Serv- 
vice Pension order, merely declares that 
‘*This is a Government of laws, not of men,”’ 
and that there should be no “‘executive en- 
croachment upon the legislative or judicial 
department.”’ The second plank, which is 
supposed to be a condemnation of the Presi- 
dent’s Panama policy, merely declares that 
‘‘we must keep inviolate the pledges of our 
treaties,”’ and ‘‘must renew within ourselves 
that love of liberty and of peace which the 
spirit of military domination tends inevi- 
tably to weaken and to destroy.” From this 
expression there is no Republican who 
would dissent—not even President Roose- 
velt. Indeed, President Roosevelt, in his 
recent address to the Periodical Publishers’ 
Association, made a much stronger appeal 
tor a pacific attitude toward other nations. 
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He said: ‘Individual courtesy is a good 
thing, and international courtesy is quite as 
good a thing, and you can rest assured that 
no man and no nation ever thinks the better 
of us because we adopt toward him feelings 
which we should resent if they were adopted 
toward us. We have a very large field in 
warring against evil at home. When all is 
as it ought to be in nation and state and 
municipality here at home, we can then talk 
about reforming the rest of mankind. Let 
us begin at home.’’ The last clause in this 
quotation from President Roosevelt had 
much more of the Anti-Imperialist spirit in 
it than the third plank of the New York 
platform which is devoted to Imperialism. 
This merely declares that ‘‘ Unsteady na- 
tional policies and a restless spirit of ad- 
venture engender alarms that check our 
commercialgrowth.” Theremaining planks 
of the platform are similarly timid. On the 
subject of protection, the platform merely 
declares that taxation should be for ‘‘ public 
purposes only;’’ and on the subject of trusts 
it merely expresses opposition to ‘‘com- 
binations that oppress the people” and de- 
clares that ‘‘corporations chartered by the 
State must be subject to just regulation by 
the State in the interest of the people.”’ 
The concluding planks in favor of ‘‘ honesty 
in the public service” and against ‘‘ unequal 
discrimination” between the rights of Labor 
and Capital are not declarations of party 
policy, but axioms to which every faction of 
their party has always assented. In at- 
tempting to express the principles upon 
which all Democrats agree, Ex-Senator Hill 
and Judge Parker’s other sponsors have 
expressed principles upon which all men 
agree and have thus failed to express the 
party convictions for the sake of which the 
rank and file of a great party would care to 
undertake the labors of a campaign. 
On the Saturday following 
an Opposition the adoption of the New 
Party York platform, Mr. Bryan 
addressed a great audience 
in Chicago, in a hall which he had hired for 
the purpose, condemning in unqualified 
terms, not only the New York platform, but 
the candidate it presented to the country. 
‘‘The New York platform,” said Mr. Bryan, 
‘tis a dishonest platform, fit only for a dis- 
honest party. No one but an artful dodger 
would stand upon it. This plat- 
form proves that the opposition to the 


Mr. Bryan Demands 
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Kansas City platform is not an opposition 
to silver, but an opposition to every needed 
reform, an opposition to all that the masses 
desire.”” Upon the trust question, Mr. 
Bryan did not even admit that the New 
York declaration was entirely meaningless. 
Its clause declaring that ‘Corporations 
chartered by the State must be subject to 
just regulation by the State,’’ seemed to him 
an intimation of sympathy with four of the 
nine judges of the Supreme Court who op- 
posed the recent merger decision as an en- 
croachment upon States’ rights. Mr. Bryan 
expressed the conviction that one of the 
most important things to be decided by the 
coming presidential election, was the kind of 
men who should be appointed to fill vacan- 
cies in the Supreme Court, for, as he pointed 
out, a change of only one vote in the next 
anti-trust case that comes before the court, 
would practically nullify our national anti- 
trust laws. Mr. Bryan’s address ended with 
a ringing declaration that the Democratic 
party, in order to retain the confidence of 
the mass of its supporters, must adopt a 
platform dealing with the present issues of 
Imperialism, trusts, tariffs, income tax, in- 
junctions, the direct election of senators, and 
also the regulation of currency in the same 
spirit as the platforms adopted at Chicago 
and at Kansas City. Upon the currency 
question a majority of Democrats—and per- 
haps a majority of silver Democrats—are 
opposed to a renewal of the demand for the 
free coinage of silver at a time when the 
volume of the currency has been increased 
by means of gold and bank notes faster than 
the free coinage of silver promised to in- 
crease it seven years ago. But as to the 
other questions, Mr. Bryan’s position is far 
nearer that of the mass of his party than 
Judge Parker’s. The fact that it is so is 
made evident by the new strength which the 
Hearst movement has developed since the 
adoption of the New York platform—the 
Iowa Democratic Convention and the 
Chicago primaries both showing a strong 
majority in his favor. What the Demo- 
cratic party needs this year is a candidate 
and a platform which shall represent neither 
conservatism nor radicalism, but a liberal- 
ism upon which the whole party may unite. 
But so far as the political health of the 
nation goes, the worst thing that could hap- 
pen would be for the opposition party to 
adopt a platform like that put forward in 
New York, which really expresses no oppo- 
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sition to the policy of the party in power. 
There can be no healthy party government 
unless over against a conservative party 
championing the material interests of the 
contented classes, there is a progressive 
party championing the ideals of the strug- 
gling classes. 


During the past few weeks 
both General Miles—the 
military head of the army— 
and Secretary Taft—its civil 
head—have spoken on the question of the 
independence of the Philippines, and the 
soldier has expressed strongly the sup- 
posedly civilian view that the Filipinos 
must be given the Government of their 
choice, while the civilian has expressed 
with equal strength the supposedly military 
view that the Filipinos must be governed 
by outside force a hundred and fifty years. 
Both men took for their text the widely- 
signed petition to the approaching national 
conventions, that the national platforms 
shall contain a clause pledging the Filipinos 
their ultimate independence upon the same 
terms as were granted to Cuba. Respecting 
this, General Miles said before the Iroquois 
Club in Chicago: 

I rejoice that the most thoughtful and hu- 
mane of our fellow-countrymen are now advo- 
cating granting the people of the Philippine Is- 
lands the blessings that we have given to those 
of Cuba, thereby establishing the first republic 
in the Orient. When this just and generous act 
is accomplished the 8,000,000 inhabitants of 
those islands will hail it with unspeakable joy 
and the great majority of the people of this coun- 
try will indorse the benevolent act. Two hun- 
dred days would be sufficient time in which to 
accomplish that glorious result. 

Secretary Taft, on the other hand, 
speaking in several cities, has deprecated a 
pledge of independence to the Filipinos upon 
the following grounds: (We quote his 
speech at Cleveland.) 

The Filipinos must receive a primary and 
secondary education to give them an opportunity 
to exercise an intelligent and discriminating 
public opinion. The strength of the Govern- 
ment must be in the conservative element; that 
element which formed the federal party; but 
if that element believes that a change of policy 
is soon to take place, that independence is to 
follow at an early day, they will be discouraged 
into silence, and the more violent and the less 
useful of the irreconcilable class of men, that 
breed on theories, not practical, will come to the 
front. Hence the necessity for doing nothing 
in this country which will disturb the tranquility 
that is absolutely essential to the success of the 
present Government in all of its extended and 
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broad aims. A promise of independence is cer- 
tain to be accepted by the people, and especially 
by those who desire to accept it, as a promise of 
independence within this generation. 

It will precipitate a discussion as to whether 
the people are not now fitted for it, and instead 
of constant labor to maintain the present char- 
acter of the Government the  agomn of the coun- 
try will be taken up with the question of how 
soon a new Government shall be inaugurated 
in which those who are now out will then be in. 


Secretary Taft’s argument is certain to 
have great weight, because he is recognized 
on every hand as one of the finest men in the 
nation’s service, and because his experience 
at the head of the Civil Commission in the 
Philippines being more recent than that of 
his predecessor—President Schurman—is 
supposed to give his verdict greater weight. 
But Professor James, of Harvard, in a reply 
to Secretary Taft, published in the Boston 
Transcript, points out very clearly why in 
this matter of promising the Filipinos the 
form of Government they desire Secretary 
Taft is a peculiarly biased judge. ‘‘Secre- 
tary Taft,’’ he says, ‘‘is the creator of the 
present Government in the Philippines. .. . 
Is it humanly conceivable that the creator 
of such an unfinished state of things should 
willingly suffer its evolution to be interrup- 
ted? Itis the child of his loins, and he must 
insist upon its growing to maturity.” Had 
General Wood been permited to say whether 
the Government he created in Cuba should 
endure or give place to whatever Govern- 
ment the Cubans might desire, who can 
doubt that he too would have wished his 
own work toremain. Our work in the Philip- 
pines, as in Cuba, is to prepare the way 
for a stable and orderly Government sus- 
tained by the loyalty of the people. If our 
work in the Philippines is to be as successful 
as our work in Cuba, we must have the co- 
operation of the Philippine people, and must 
keep working with them for the end which 
every self-respecting people has in view. 





There is, however, one point 
which Secretary Taft has 
been making in his speeches 
which ought everywhere to 
be recognized as true. He vigorously de- 
nies the current cynicism that the American 
people have been governed by commercial 
greed in their treatment of the Philippine 
Islands. Not only is the conquest of the 
Philippines recognized on nearly every 
hand as extremely costly to the taxpayers 
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of the United States, but every bit of our 
legislation concerning the islands has put 
new burdens upon our taxpayers instead of 
enabling them to profit by taxes levied 
from the Filipinos. Even our tariff upon 
Philippine products, though condemned 
by Secretary Taft as ungenerous, is not a 
tariff by which our public treasury profits. 
On the contrary, all the duties collected 
from Philippine products in this country 
are most generously returned to the treasury 
of the islands. The American people, as a 
whole, must be acquitted of any desire to 
profit at the cost of the dependent islands. 
It is only a few private interests which have 
seemed determined to sacrifice the good of 
the Filipinos to their own enrichment. 
Unfortunately, however, it is these private 
interests which have been most conspicuous 
in the Philippine Islands, and also in the 
legislation recently urged at Washington 
relating to Philippine affairs. In the Phil- 
ippines, as Secretary Taft has stated as 
strongly as any one else, the great body 
of American residents treat the Filipinos 
with scorn and ridicule the maxim—‘‘ The 
Philippines for the Filipinos.’”” At Wash- 
ington last month the only Philippine bill 
passed was one restricting to American 
ships all commerce between the Philippine 
Islands and this country after 1906. This 
act of necessity will increase the freight 
rates, which both Filipinos and Americans 
must pay, upon the commerce carried from 
one country to the other. American ship- 
owners are given a monopoly which does 
injure the Filipinos, and also injures those 
of our own people who buy Philippine prod- 
ucts or send their own products to the 
Philippines for sale. In a similar way the 
other Philippine bill urged upon Congress 
proposed that the Philippine Government 
should be authorized to subsidize privately- 
owned railways to be constructed in the 
islands, guaranteeing them for thirty years 
5 per cent. income upon their paid-in cash 
capital. In our own country this kind of 
a partnership between the Goverment and 
railroad corporations has always meant the 
plundering of the Government by the cor- 
poration. How can we expect that such a 
partnership would result differently in the 
Philippine Islands? The passage of this 
measure would have created a new American 
interest in the Philippine Islands, which by 
the law of its being would have sought to 
profit at the Islands’ expense. The finan- 
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cial danger of alien rule in the Philippines 
is not that American taxpayers will seek to 
profit at the expense of the Filipinos but 
that we shall allow the private interests of 
Americans in the islands to shape our policy 
toward them. 


Last month in New York 
City a committee of the 
City Club, with Captain 
Norton Goddard at its head, 
charged the officers of the Western Union 
Telegraph Company with knowingly sup- 
plying pool rooms with special wires to con- 
duct their illegal business, and with special 
operators skilled in the evasion of the law. 
These charges were made with the most cir- 
cumstantial evidence, giving the names of 
the Western Union officials who had know- 
ingly made contracts with lawbreakers to 
serve them in their lawbreaking business. 
The committee of the City Club appealed 
to the moral,sense of the directors of the 
Western Union Telegraph Company to put 
an end to the illicit relations between their 
corporation and the pool rooms. The po- 
lice commissioner of the city added his ap- 
peal to that of the committee, pointing out 
that the pool rooms flourished chiefly ‘‘in 
the poor and congested districts.” ‘‘The 
room-keepers,”’ said Commissioner McAdoo, 
‘“‘have reduced the bets to the smallest 
amount, and the very office boys are led to 
cheat and speculate in such matters as pos- 
tage stamps to get enough money to play 
the game.’”’ The appeal made to the cor- 
poration to assist in the enforcement of 
the law was addressed to a body of directors 
containing many of the most honorable men 
in the business circles of New York—such 
men as Morris K. Jesup and Jacob A. 
Schiff. After a delay of several days the 
president of the Western Union—Robert 
C. Clowry—made a reply to the committee 
of the City Club, in which he failed to deny 
any of the explicit charges made, but ex- 
cused the company on the ground that it 
was a common carrier not chartered to ex- 
ercise a moral censorship over those who 
offered it business, but required to transmit 
for any person any decently worded message. 
The president of the company offered, how- 
ever, that if the committee or the police 
would demonstrate that any of its patrons 
were conducting an illegal pool-room busi- 
ness, it would discontinue its service to such 
places. This offer did not seem very gen- 
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erous, for such places can be closed without 
the assistance of the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company when there is legal evi- 
dence against them. The only plausible 
point made by President Clowry was that 
his company was obliged to serve all appli- 
cants without exercising a moral censorship. 
So far as the receipt of ordinary telegrams 
goes, this statement is perfectly true. The 
Western Union Company is no more bound 
to inquire into the moral character of a per- 
son offering to send it an ordinary message, 
than a hardware dealer is to inquire into the 
moral character of aman who wishes to buy a 
hatchet. But a hardware dealer who would 
by special messenger send a hatchet to a 
known criminal to be used in the execution 
of a crime, would be considered a party to 
that crime. And when the Western Union 
Telegraph Company, at a special price, ren- 
ders a special service to pool-room keepers 
to enable them to violate the law, it, too, 
shares the moral responsiblity for that vio- 
lation. To the credit of the Western Union 
directors President Clowry later offered to 
withdraw the special telegraph service 
from places suspected of being pool rooms 
and the directors voted ‘‘hereafter to fur- 
nish racing news only to such applicants as 
shall give assurance that it is not to be used 
for pool-room purposes.” This offer does 
not satisfy the police commissioner, as it 
requires his department to designate sus- 
pected places and thus, perhaps, warn them 
of threatened raids. Nevertheless, it is evi- 
dent that the appeal to the corporation’s 
conscience has done good. Had President 
Clowry’s first attitude been upheld by the 
Western Union Corporation the New York 
Evening Post declared that ‘‘neither di- 
rectors nor stockholders need be astonished 
at popular clamor for a Government man- 
agement of telegraphs that shall shut out 
thieves and swindlers, as they are not ex- 
cluded from the mails.” 





The recent Congress appro- 
priated $28,000,000 more 
than its predecessor, $16,- 
000,000 of this increase 
being due to the further growth of our 
naval expenditures. Mr. Heminway, the 
Republican Chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, judicially reck- 
oned the Government’s receipts this coming 
year at $704,000,000, and the expenditures 
at $698,000,o0oo—a margin of only six 
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millions. A prospective deficit was only 
avoided by asweeping reduction in River and 
Harbor Expenditures and important econo- 
miesin the matterofpublicbuildings. It was 
the increase in naval expenditures which 
justly excited alarm. When the Naval Appro- 
priation Bill came before the Senate, Senator 
Hale made some very significant statements, 
bringing out new grounds for fearing that 
the enormous expenditures of recent years 
must continue to increase if we cherish old- 
world ambitions in this matter. Most strik- 
ing of all was a memorandum he submitted 
from the Bureau of Naval Intelligence, dated 
February 18, 1904, declaring that by 1898 
the following ships should not be counted in 
the main line of defense: ‘‘The battleships 
Indiana, Massachusetts, Oregon and Texas.”’ 
These battleships, said the memorandum, 
should thereafter be relegated to the Coast 
Defense Squadron. Three at least of these 
ships the public regarded as new accessions 
to the Navy, the Oregon having been the 
especial object of national pride during the 
Spanish War. It was first placed in com- 
mission in the summer of 1896, and the 
Massachusetts and the Indiana were less 
than a year older. Yet now we have the 
judgment of the Bureau of Naval Intel- 
ligence that all these boats will be well- 
nigh obsolete for aggressive warfare by 1908. 
After the close of the Spanish War, Mr. 
Edwin D. Mead, of Boston, in urging upon 
national attention the appalling cost of 
modern war-ships, pointed out that the 
ninety-four buildings and the grounds of 
Harvard University are valued at $5,300,- 
ooo, and that the Oregon alone cost a 
larger sum—$6,575,000. But even this sum 
now seems too little, and larger battleships, 
costing $8,000,000, must now be built, if an 
aggressive naval policy is to be pursued. 
In view of this revelation, which we are glad 
to observe fairly shocked the United States 
Senate, the ‘‘Springfield Republican”’ reck- 
ons that Senator Hale’s estimate that two 
hundred million a year might soon be de- 
manded by the naval experts, may prove 
too low unless the public begins to reckon 
the cost. 

The anti-injunction, or so- 
called ‘‘Gompers bill,” 
which Congress left unacted 
upon has received pretty thorough discus- 
sion in the newspapers. As to the general 
desirability of legislation against injunc- 
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tions, the Commoner (Mr. Bryan’s paper) 
says: 

The laboring men are seeking relief from 
government by injunction. Why? Because it 
is employed by corporations to deprive their 
employees of the right of trial by jury. Ifaman 
is accused of larceny or assault he is entitled to 
trial by jury; why should this right be denied a 
laboring man when he is accused of interfering 
with his employer’s business? It is not sufficient 
to say that he should not interfere, for the 
question of fact whether he is interfering is the 
very thing that the jury should determine. 


“Leslie’s Weekly” is convinced that the 
bill is thoroughly bad in precept, and says: 


Some plausible arguments have been, and may 
be, offered in favor of this bill, but when its real 
intent and object are considered—the depriva- 
tion of our courts of their most effective power 
to protect life and property—it is difficult to 
understand how any intelligent and fair-minded 
man can honestly support it. The measure con- 
templates nothing more than a radical and most 
revolutionary change in the powers granted to 
our courts of law, a change for which no ap- 
parent warrant exists in the experience of the 
country at large. The legislation proposed 
derives its most dangerous feature from the fact 
that it is avowedly in the interests of a special 
class—the labor unionists—who thus appeal to 
the national Legislature for help in their effort 
to compel employers to discriminate against free 
or non-union labor. 


In a very well-considered editorial dis- 
cussing the general evolution of opinion and 
precedent in this matter of the use of in- 
junctions, the Springfield Republican says: 


Chancery jurisdiction has always heretofore 
been regarded with jealous eyes in societies where 
free political institutions have obtained any foot- 
hold. At the time of the adoption of the act 
creating the judiciary in the first Congress of the 
United States, there were lawyers who con- 
tended that equity powers should not be con- 
ferred at all upon the federal courts. Some of 
the States of the United States a century ago 
refused to create chancery courts or to confer 
chancery powers on the courts of law. To 
guard against the dangers of abuse of such 
powers the Legislature of Virginia provided for 
trial by jury in all matters of fact in chancery 
jurisdiction. Jefferson, who recognized as clearly 
as anybody the need of equity jurisdiction as 
society became more complex, and who defended 
the creation of such courts, was opposed to the 
union of law and equity in the same courts, as 
we have it in the federal and in most of the state 
tribunals; for he perceived the dangerous nature 
of this wholly discretionary power. And so he 
would, following Lord Bacon, have had chancery 
courts created distinct from law courts, and he 
would have further put some limitation on 
chancery by requiring jury trial on questions of 
fact. If this plan had been pursued in the 
United States we should now have as a restraint 
upon the equity courts the watchful and jealous 
regard of the courts of law. But where both 
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pOwers are vested in the same court we have not 
only no such restraint, but a positive influence 
tending to set up equity action at the expense of 
action at law, since all men love power, judges 
are no exception, and discretionary or absolute 
power, as in equity action, is preferred to power 
strictly limited by law, whieh is the case with 
courts sitting as law tribunals. ‘‘The will of the 
judge will then master -the law,’’ said Lord 
Bacon, Well, the country went on for ninety 
years without any trouble to speak of from the 
exercise of equity jurisdiction. Then came the 
labor uprising, and the successful appeal of 
powerful employing interests for an extraor- 
dinary and unheard-of employment of the in- 
junction, At first this aroused great opposition, 
wholly apart from the labor interests immediately 
affected. But time has gone on, the class con- 
flict has deepened, injunctions to enforce law and 
injunctions to make law have continued to issue 
with increasing frequency, and now the demand 
for restraining legislation simmers down largely 
to the union labor crowd exclusively, and there 
takes the form of a demand for special restraint 
in the interest of a particular class. The will of 
the judge, as Bacon said, has now come to master 
the law, and the influential classes of the country 
would evidently have it so as a permanency. 
This is all disturbingly significant—of a dis- 
position among the property interests of the 


country to favor the creation of despotic power 
in government. 


Seth Aenates According to a letter re- 
Sets cently published in the At- 
An Example lanta, Ga., News, two South 
American countries—Chile 
and Argentina—have not only settled their 
long-threatening boundary dispute without 
war, but have consecrated their new agree- 
ment in a way that must appeal to the 
hearts and consciences of all Christendom. 
Says the correspondent, ‘‘ Their new frontier 
is well guarded; they have erected on it, not 
a cordon of fortresses, but a single statue 
of Christ.”” To the pious Catholics of these 
two South American countries the attempt 
of either nation to overstep the boundary 
thus set, will be a visible desecration of the 
image of Christ. But is there not the same 
desecration of Christ’s image when Protes- 
tant nations seek to extend their boundaries 
by military measures inconsistent with 
Christ’s spirit? 
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Edited by George Gladden 


Mr. Andrew Carnegie has 

To Encourage put in the hands of a com- 

Heroism mission appointed for the 

purpose, collateral amount- 

ing to $5,000,000, the interest on which he 
prescribes shall be used as follows: 


To place those following peaceful vocations 
who have been injured in heroic effort to save 
human life in somewhat better positions pecuni- 
arily than before, until again able to work. In 
case of death, the widow and children or other 
dependents to be provided for until she remar- 
ries, and the children until they reach a self- 
supporting age. The heroes and heroines are 
to be given a fair trial, no matter what their an- 
tecedents. A medal shall be given to the hero 
or widow or next of kin, which shall recite the 
heroic deed it commemorates, even if the doer 
be uninjured. The field embraced by the fund 
is Canada and the United States, and the waters 
thereof. 


This benefaction attracted very general 


attention throughout the country, and has 
been widely commented upon. For the 


most part the comment is commendatory 
of the spirit of the gift, and sanguine as to 
its effects. A few editors, however, seem to 
think that Mr. Carnegie’s idea is not alto- 
gether well considered, and that it may work 
some injurious moral effects. The Chicago 
Chronicle, for example, thinks ‘‘it is a sin- 
gular thing that a man who has made as 
much money as Andrew Carnegie has, and 
who therefore knows as much as he must 
know concerning the passion people have 
for getting hold of a little money without 
working for it, should have supposed that 
he could promote heroism by establishing 
a hero fund.’’ Continuing, the Chronicle 
says: 

Heroism is essentially an unselfish thing. 
Heroism in hcpe of a reward is a contradiction, 
To offer a reward for heroism is as absurd as it 
would be to offer a reward for conjugal, parental, 
or filial love, or for Damon-and-Pythias friend- 
ship. Mr. Carnegie might reply to this that his 
hero fund is intended not to stimulate heroism 
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but to reward it; that heroism is a matter of 
sudden impulse which leaves no time for selfish 
considerations, and that as long as human nature 
remains what it is, heroic actions will be per- 
formed and ought to be rewarded. All this is 
true of heroism, but what about pseudo-heroism ? 
If human nature remains what it is there will 
come to light in this country within a year or two 
a bewildering number of heroes, of one kind or 
another, who will modestly urge their claims on 
the hero fund. A large proportion of the claims 
will be absolute fabrications, in which a whole 
family or a whole neighborhood has conspired 
to beat the fund. Another large proportion will 
be fraudulent in part. 

The Salt Lake Tribune advances the rather 
remarkable opinions that ‘‘for the library 
giving the public has ceased to have further 
admiration,” and that ‘‘it is doubtful if 
much good will come from all the money Mr. 
Carnegie has spent for libraries.”” For ‘‘this 
new form of philanthropy,’’ however, the 
Tribune believes that ‘‘there will be univer- 
sal praise,’’ although, it adds, that to the 
extent that the fund may “repress sponta- 
neous and sympathetic relief called forth by 
the occasion, it will work evil, but it is to 
be hoped that it will not have a material 
effect in that direction.” 

The St. Paul Globe is very clear that the 
effect of the fund will be pernicious. It 
says: 

Seriously speaking, we think that there has 
never been made any proposition, stalking in the 
guise of philanthropy, so utterly demoralizing 
and so destructive of ideals as this. Speak of 
commercialism! Is this not one of its supreme 
and most debasing exhibitions? just because it 
preaches the doctrine of those who would save 
the body at the expense of the soul. Ifit means 
anything at all, it must mean that those valorous 
and godlike qualities which we have reverenced 
from the beginning of the world, whose pursuit 
has been the most elevating passion of mankind, 
and whose peculiar ordinance it is that they 
shall be sought through travail and sacrifice and 
suffering, shall now be submitted to the ap- 
praiser’s hand and stand forth duly ticketed 
on the price list of commodities. 

The Boston Globe thinks there is no dan- 
ger that the use of the fund may have a de- 
moralizing effect, and asks: ‘‘ Does it dis- 
courage the soldier to know that acts of 
unusual bravery will be observed and re- 
warded? Do prizes for high attainments 
in scholarship, or science, or invention, or 
discovery, lessen the general ardor, or per- 
vert the proper spirit of toil and accomplish- 
ment?” 

The Cleveland Leader remarks that it is 
‘interesting to consider just what makes a 
hero or heroine of the class designated by 
the donor of the fund, and whether purpose 
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to save should count, although the out- 
growing action results in little save a dis- 
play of unselfish courage.” 

The Leader speaks of ‘‘the fireman who 
rescues those endangered in a burning build- 
ing; the swimmer who braves a watery 
death to save a struggling victim,’’ and of 
similar acts of heroism, and then asks: 

What about the physician, who, fully advised 
of the chances against him, fights contagion or 
infection, or dares blood poisoning that he may 
save life or relieve suffering? What of the de- 
voted nurse, stricken with a disease conscience 
and a high sense of duty drove her to encounter? 
We may be sure that “no pent-up Utica” of 
construction will govern the Carnegie commis- 
sion, and that in the definition of true heroism 
the motive felt and courage displayed will count. 
for much, no matter what the sphere of action 
or how limited the fruitage. 


Friends of peace are highly 

Anglo-French gratified over the recent 

Agreement Anglo-French agreement, 
by which Great Britain and 
France have settled several long-standing 
differences. It is pointed out that any one 
of the differences which have thus been 
peaceably and, apparently, finally ad- 
justed, was as serious as were the first 
causes out of which grew many bloody 
wars in the not very distant past. It is 
further noted—and by the American press 
quite as definitely as by the English papers 
—that this agreement is a direct result of 
the tact, good humor, and thoroughly peace- 
able predilection of King Edward, the Spring- 
field Republican remarking: ‘‘That the 
king personally deserves credit for these 
peaceful tendencies may be cordially con- 
ceded.” 

The points at issue and the form of their 
settlement are briefly summarized in the 
department of ‘‘Current History.” The 
matter which has attracted the most atten- 
tion from the press of this country is the 
fact that France isto abandon her claim to a 
monopoly of the fisheries on the so-called 
‘‘French shore’’ of Newfoundland—a claim 
based upon the terms of the Treaty of 
Utrecht, of 1713, and which has been a source 
of more or less serious irritation since that 
date. ‘‘By the terms of the treaty,’’ as the 
Milwaukee Sentinel points out, ‘‘ France 
yields exclusive rights on the ‘shore,’ re- 
taining her right to fish there, Newfound- 
landers secure the right to sell bait to the 
French fishermen, and the owners of the 
French canneries whose establishments on 
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the ‘shore’ formed the outward and visible 
sign of the French occupation, will receive a 
cash indemnity for the loss of their plants. 
French rights on the Newfoundland coast 
are to be bought out for cash and conces- 
sions, and the whole matter settled ina 
sensible and business-l ke way in the in- 
terest of permanent peace.” 

The most emphatic British objection to 
the agreement is expressed in a long edi- 
torial in the Saturday Review, which sees 
in its terms ‘‘a very palpable gain for 
France.” Continuing, the Review says, in 


part: . 

The existence of the ‘‘French shore” has been 
a constant annoyance to ourselves and a source 
of considerable embarrassment in our relations 
with Newfoundland. But it must be remem- 
bered that the blunders of Utrecht have not been 
entirely rectified by the diplomacy of the twen- 
tieth century. France yet retains some admirable 
material for bargaining in the Far West both with 
the United States and ourselves. There is no 
need, however, to criticize Lord Lansdowne se- 
verely for the concessions made in West Africa. 
We believe that the French shore is worth the 
price. Our ‘‘enclave” on the Gambia was a 
serious obstacle to the development of Senegal 
and the French Saharan Empire, nor were the 
Los Islands of any use to us except as a menace 
to French Guiana. But the future advantage 
to France at our expense is far more notable in 
the provisions regarding Egypt and Morocco. 
Any serious power of injuring our rule in that 
country she did not possess, nor was there the 
slightest prospect of her going to war to turn us 
out. After Fashoda all such notions vanished 
once for all. Considering therefore our relative 
status in Egypt, French diplomacy has scored 
a great success in obtaining Morocco in exchange 
for a promise not to make herself obnoxious 
when she had already resolved not to fight. No 
diplomatic phraseology conceals the fact that by 
this bargain France will become in time mistress 
of the African coast from the Algerian border to 
Cape Mogador. With French influence French 
trade will increase at the expense of ours—witness 
the case of Tunis—and no convention for equal 
treatment will prevent it. And we also throw 
in the abandonment of our protests against the 
destruction of our trade in Madagascar which 
has followed on the French occupation. 


Similarly, the Morning Post thinks that 
France has everything to gain and noth- 
ing to lose by the agreement, and the Daily 
Chronicle says: ‘‘The only points on which 
we have any advantage at all are Egypt and 
Newfoundland. On all the other questions 
France stands to win,’’ although it adds that 
‘‘the actual claims or pieces of territory 
we surrender will count as nothing in com- 
parison to an assured and uninterrupted 
friendship with the other great democratic 
Power in Europe.” 
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Speaking generally of the agreement, 
the Times says: 

It is much to have placed on a solid and en- 
during basis of conciliation the mutual interests 
of two great and neighboring powers; it is more 
to have done this in such a manner that the con- 
clusion of the understanding, so far from mena- 
cing the tranquillity of the world, sets a precedent 
for the removal of still wider causes of interna- 
tional friction. 

And the Standard, in the same vein, 
remarks: 

On both sides of the Channel there will, we 
trust, be no hesitation in recognizing that, even 
if one of the two parties has on the whole had the 
better of the bargain, both are immeasurable 
gainers. To have swept away almost all the 
occasions of friction over the world, and to have 
acquired facilities long and earnestly desired for 
developing the resources of existing possessions, 
is a benefit so great that the price paid cannot 
be called excessive. 

The New York Evening Post says that 
‘‘probably Lord Salisbury’s mot, ‘Four men 
about a table can settle anything,’ has rarely 
received a more triumphant confirmation,” 
and that ‘‘such concessions are readily made 
by men about a table as a matter of comity, 
when the same transfer, contested at arm’s- 
length, through the courts, might run tc 
endless controversy, and end only with the 
impoverishment of both parties.” 


Missouri has seldom had 
such a political shaking up 
as has been that induced 
by the campaign of Joseph 
W. Folk, the energetic young lawyer who 
has carried on his canvass for the Democratic 
nomination for Governor along the same 
lines and in the same spirit which he showed 
in prosecuting the St. Louis boodlers. In 
many of his methods, and in his general 
fearlessness, Mr. Folk is a counterpart of 
District-Attorney Jerome of this city, and 
it is interesting to note that both men have 
managed to get the ear of the people despite 
the charge of studied sensationalism which 
has been brought against each. From the 
very outset of his campaign, Mr. Folk has 
called a spade a spade, and, like Mr. Jerome, 
he has the advantage of having learned from 
experience just what kind of spades are 
used in Missouri’s political field, and what 
sort of crops are cultivated therewith. The 
picturesqueness of the entire campaign is 
increased by the fact that Mr. Folk as a 
Democrat is pitted against the organization, 
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his own party, in nearly all parts of the State, 
with the result that the party as such seems 
likely to be hopelessly divided so far as the 
coming election is concerned. Speaking of 
this situation, the St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
crat (Republican) says: 

Supposing that Folk will be nominated for 
Governor, what will be the party action on the 
other State officers and the legislature? This 
question presents itself in every county where 
resolutions are passed at Democratic primaries. 
In some counties Governor Dockery’s course 
has been denounced, in others approved. Other 
indications are seen daily that the boodle issue, 
beyond the hard necessity of nominating Folk, 
is to be minimized or ignored. The old gang is 
struggling now to fix up a plan by which Folk 
will be the sole representative on the State 
ticket of the idea that boodle is an issue. To 
what extent will Folk consent to compromise 
with the machine, and how far will he consent 
to its association? There is no probability that 
he can name the rest of the ticket. Trading 
will be too active for that. And personally, he 
will not be allowed to dictate the platform. 
The latest indications are that Folk can beat the 
machine, but the resulting combinations necessa- 
rily form a strange political problem. 


The Kansas City Star, speaking of the 
Democratic party’s opportunity in Missouri, 
says: 

Mr. Folk has promised to drive the corrupt 
lobby from the legislative halls and to prosecute 
boodlers. His record stands as a guarantee for 
the fulfilment of the pledge. But there should 
be elected a legislature whose members will not 
need prosecution. Itisagreat work to which the 
party has assigned itself—a work which the whole 
people have undertaken, but which lies chiefly 
with the dominant party—because of its domi- 
nance—and which it has had the good sense and 
patriotism to essay. And because it is so great 
every consideration of State pride should stimu- 
late the resolution to make it thorough. 


As to Bourke Cockran’s suggestion on the 
floor of the House of Representatives, of 
Mr. Folk as a possible Democratic nominee 
for the Presidency, the Star asks if that is 
not ‘‘a trifle premature,” and adds: 


Admirably as he has acquitted himself as a 
public prosecutor in his war on boodleism, 
would it not be well for the Democratic leaders 
to allow him to prove himself as Governor of 
Missouri before grooming him for the Presidency? 
Mr. Folk has set himself to the fine task of right- 
ing things in Missouri. If he fulfils the ex- 
pectations he has inspired he will be in line all 
right for the Presidency. He will keep nicely 
until 1908. As a matter of fact, Mr. Folk will 
not be of Presidential age until October. The pub- 
lic has been scandalized again and again to note 
the inclination of the Democracy to grow more 
ardent and more facile in its affections with its 
advancing years. Can nothing be done to abate 
this unbecoming, albeit human, tendency? 
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The Rev. Dr. Washington 

Colorado Gladden, of Columbus, Ohio, 
Miner’s Strike has made a personal investi- 
gation of the remarkable 

strike of the Colorado miners, and has pub- 
lished the information he obtained in a 
series of articles that have appeared in news- 
papers supplied by the Newspaper Enter- 
prise Association which engaged him to go 
to Colorado for this purpose. From the 
Press-Post, of Columbus, we make the fol- 
lowing necessarily brief digest of and ex- 
cerpts from these very informing articles. 

Dr. Gladden condemns as evidently ill- 
advised Governor Peabody’s initial act call- 
ing on the troops in March, 1903, during a 
strike in Colorado City, in spite of the fact 
that there had been no serious disorder, and 
in disregard of a protest against such a step 
by the local authorities. ‘‘On the part of 
the miners,’’ says Dr. Gladden, ‘‘it is thus 
charged that the first employment of armed 
force was needless; they maintain that the 
only purpose of it was to intimidate the 
strikers; they say that when in response to 
the protests of the community, the Governor 
came to Colorado City to see for himself 
what the conditions were, he conferred with 
the mill owners and with the men at work, 
but refused to go to the meeting of the strik- 
ers to which he was invited. If these state- 
ments are true, the Governor’s attitude was 
ill-advised. They give color to the com- 
plaints that he was acting in the interest of 
one side in the controversy.’”’ Again, the 
militia are called out to preserve the peace 
during the present strike, which began last 
August. Dr. Gladden says it is a nearly 
universal opinion that this particular strike 
of itself was unjustifiable, and that it was 
forced upon the miners by their leaders and 
against the judgment of the rank and file. 
On this point Dr. Gladden says: ‘‘It demon- 
strated the recklessness and irresponsibility 
of President Moyer. When labor unions are 
foolish enough to put unlimited power in 
such hands, and loyal enough to the organ- 
ization to follow them implicitly, tragedies 
may be looked for.”’ 

As in the case of the strike of a year ago, 
at Colorado City, the civil authorities of 
Cripple Creek and the counties concerned 
protested that they could and would pre- 
serve the peace, but the troops were 
sent, and as a result there began ‘‘a series of 
collisions between the civil and military 
authorities,’’ which Dr. Gladden thinks are 
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unparalleled in our civil history. The 
soldiery arrested and imprisoned men on no 
more definite charges than that their influ- 
ence was bad, and when such men were re- 
leased by the courts in habeas corpus pro- 
ceedings, re-arrested and re-imprisoned them. 
And finally Governor Peabody went to the 
length in one case of directing that ‘‘the 
writ of habeas corpus be suspended until 
further directed by me.’ As to this act, 
Dr. Gladden remarks: ‘‘I think that no 
executive has ever before in this country de- 
clared that a prisoner held without legal 
warrant should not be released by orders 
of the court ‘until ordered by me.’” He 
does not question the Governor’s motives, 
but adds that ‘‘good lawyers shake their 
heads.’”” And even ‘‘ worse than executive 
annulling of the safeguards of liberty have 
been some of the military interferences with 
the operation of the courts,’’ notably the 
appearance in a court room of a squad of 
soldiers with fixed bayonets. The deporta- 
tion by the military of characters whom 
they considered objectionable is also de- 
scribed, and finally the operations of the 
‘*Citizens’ Alliance,’’ which, with neither 
civil nor military authority, has abused, 
beaten and deported many persons whose 
presence in the community was considered 
undesirable. ‘‘The worst practises of the 
turbulent workingmen,’’ says Dr. Gladden, 
‘“‘are outdone by these friends of ‘law and 
order.’”’ 

Dr. Gladden believes that bad leadership 
is directly responsible for all this trouble, 
but he got from a man who is thoroughly 
informed an explanation of the reason for 
the bad leadership among the miners which 
he considered significant. Said his inform- 
ant: “It is largely due to the fact that when 
disagreements between the masters and the 
men have occurred, the people who have 
been brought in to take the striking miners’ 
places have generally been ignorant, violent 
and brutal men. The miners have been 
compelled to take these people into their 
unions. and it is from this class now in the 
union that the worst disorderscome. This 
class wants violent and headstrong leaders 
and gets them.”’ As to possible remedies, 
Dr. Gladden continues: 

I do not know that any lesson can be drawn 
from such an analysis which will prove instruc- 
tive to the employing class. It might, I should 
think, suggest to them that victories in industrial 


warfare are apt to be about as costly as defeats. 
When you have succeeded in breaking your strike 
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by the use of such forces as you can command 
you have probably got your whole business down 
upen a plane where succeeding strikes are likely 
to be more reasonless and brutal. Wouldn’t it 
be better to exhaust the resources of reason and 
good will in trying to avoid strikes or to settle 
them in a more rational:way? 

There may also be some ideas hereabouts which 
reasonable unionists should take time to con- 
sider. Does it not seem to conservative men in 
the unions a serious question whether they would 
not do well to guard their membership against 
elements which are sure to plunge them into 
turbulence and anarchy? If trades unions are to 
exist in this country they must stand for common 
sense and fair play. Therefore they must have 
level-headed leaders. Therefore they must not 
permit the rank and file to be filled up with 
ignorant and crazy followers who cannot be con- 
trolled. On the whole, however, we are bound 
to be patient with the unions, in their choice of 
bad representatives. What are we all doing in 
our city councils, in our State legislatures? Are 
the people we choose to represent us in these 
places any better representatives, as a rule, than 
the‘unions are in the habit of selecting? 

There is one deep cause of trouble in Colorado 
to which I have not yet alluded. Several years 
ago an eight-hour law was passed by the legis- 
lature, applying to the mining districts. The 
wisdom of such a restriction I cannot question. 
No man ought to work under ground more than 
eight hours a day, especially in those high alti- 
tudes. Thecourts, however, pronounced the law 
unconstitutional; whereupon a constitutional 
amendment, authorizing such legislation, was 
submitted, and approved by the voters of the 
State by an overwhelming majority. Both 
parties, in their platforms, indorsed the measure; 
every man elected to the legislature was elected 
upon the distinct pledge that he would vote for 
such a law. But the legislature failed to enact 
the law; and the miners all believe that corrupt 
influences were employed by the mine owners to 
preventitsenactment. It must be admitted that 
such things are not rare, and that such suspicions 
are too well grounded. It happened, however, 
that the legislature left a serious flaw in the main 
appropriation bill, and had to be called together 
in a special session to remedy it. When that 
fact was known the miners urged the Governor 
to put the eight-hour law into the call, but he de- 
clined to do so. Possibly his legal reasons were 
good; but the miners felt that the failure to pass 
this law was a practical breach of contract, and 
that the legislature ought to have been held to 
its performance, and they have been greatly em- 
bittered by the whole incident. 

The miners’ union and the labor unions gen- 
erally must learn to be reasonable and decent. 
If they insist on having the earth they will be 
wiped from the face of it. Tyrannies are not 
going to thrive in the twentieth century. 

The employers have got as much to learn as 
the unionists. They ought to be a great deal 
wiser, but they are not. They think that they 
can put an end to labor troubles by force. And 
they never will. They have got to learn to put 
as much brains and tact and good will and 
patience into the business of managing their men 
as they do in managing the mechanical or 
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financial sides of their enterprises. Doubtless 
they must organize. No single employer or com- 
wd standing alone can deal with a compact 
abor union. There will have to be collective 
bargaining on the part of the masters as well as 
the men. 

But this organization must keep in view the 
issues of peace and not of war. War, inter- 
nationally or industrially, is simple idiocy. It 
settles nothing; it simply devours and destroys. 

Industrial disputes must be settled by reason, 
not by force, and no man is fit for large business, 
in these days, who does not recognize this as the 
end, and work toward it with all his might. 





Several months ago when 
Judge Alton B. Parker, of 
New York, began to be 
mentioned as a Presiden- 
tial candidate of the Democratic party, 
there were suggestions from both Demo- 
cratic and Republican newspapers that 
some sort of declaration of his political 
tenets would be in order, and highly appre- 
ciated. As his name came to be more fre- 
quently mentioned, these suggestions be- 
came requests for the same kind of informa- 
tion, which might be furnished first hand 
by himself, or by somebody who knew. The 
indorsement of Judge Parker by the New 
York State Democratic convention has had 
the effect of changing the requests to vir- 
tual demands for an explicit expression 
from him. That, indeed, is the most note- 
worthy result of the indorsement. Here 
and there a paper accepts the only plausible 
explanation of the judge’s silence that has 
yet been offered—that it would be im- 
proper for him to take such an active part 
in politics so long as he remains on the bench; 
but mostly this excuse is brushed aside as 
insufficient. On May 6, the New York Times 
published an interview had by its Washing- 
ton correspondent with Elliott Danforth, of 
New York City, wherein Mr. Danforth, 
apparently without pretending, that he had 
been duly authorized to do so described at 
length Judge Parker’s political views. As 
summarized by the Times, these views are 
as follows: 


He is in favor of reducing customs duties 
wherever they shelter the trusts, and wherever 
they enable lawless capital to wring extortionate 
prices from the consumer. He insists that 
wherever American manufacturers, by means of 
monopolistic tariff are enabled to charge at home 
prices higher than those accepted abroad duties 
should be reduced. He would smite ‘‘the sub- 
sidy monster wherever it might lift its head.’’ 
He believes that the solution of the trust problem 
would be facilitated by a wise revision of the 
tariff. He would insist on the use of State 
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powers to regulate the trusts when these are 
within State boundaries. Wherever the inter- 
State law or anti-trust law was violated he would 
enforce the Federal law. He would let the 
South solve its own problems, and is in heartiest 
sympathy with it. 

But even the Times did not take this as 
an authoritative expression, and it is doubt- 
ful if anything short of a diregt utterance 
from Judge Parker himself will Je considered 
final. The demands for an £xplicit state- 
ment from Judge Parker = the more in- 
sistent because of the misgivings which 
many Democrats feel about a man or a 
measure indorsed by David B. Hill. For it 
was common property long before the con- 
vention referred to, that Mr. Hill was sup- 
porting Judge Parker, and it was apparent 
enough that he was in absolute control of 
the convention itself. The Hartford Cou- 
rant (Rep.) refers to this phase of the situ- 
ation when it speaks of the support given 
to Judge Parker’s candidacy by the New 
York Times and the New York World, and 
asks: 

How do they explain the fact that Judge 
Parker—this mature, sober, unimpulsive, en- 
thusiastic gentleman, who possesses trained 
powers of reasoning and uses them—is found 
cuddled up to David B. Hill? The fact is visible 
to the whole country; what’s the explanation 
of it? The judge, when hope began to tell him 
flattering tales about the St. Louis nomination, 
had known Hill for twoscore years and more. 
As we said the other day, Hill did not kidnap 
him. If it isn’t a case of natural elective affinity 
in politics, what is it? 

On the general question of his silence, the 
New Orleans Times-Democrat (Ind. Dem.), 
although ‘‘entirely willing to accept any 
candidate whocan reunite the hostile fac- 
tions, and thus avert the calamity which 
another four years of Roosevelt would im- 
ply,” declares that ‘‘the whole episode 
serves to mark the depths to which Ameri- 
can politics have fallen,’ and adds: 

It is impossible that Judge Parker has no opin- 
ions about the great problems of the hour. He 
must be for the trusts, or against them; he must 
favor, or oppose, the dangerous tendencies 
which go by the name of imperialism; he must 
believe, or disbelieve, in the principle of white 
supremacy; he must desire that either the Gov- 
ernment or the banks control the paper currency 
of the nation. The average man is an altruist 
in his heart of hearts, and will never follow a 
trimmer into the Serbonian bog where self-seek- 
ing politicians have floundered in all ages. Judge 
Parker should speak quickly and clearly, or for- 
ever hold his peace. 

With more force than elegance, William 
Marion Reedy, in the St. Louis Mirror, says: 
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But Judge 
Mr. Bryan 


Mr. B 
Parker looks like a solemn “stiff.’’ 
may be a “dead one,”’ but he is more alive, more 
in touch with the people than Judge Parker 
gives any signs of being. There is nothing behind 
the urging of his nomination except the rankest 


ryan may be an extremist. 


expediency and opportunism. e is an insult 
to radical Democrats, and a parody upon the 
conservatives. When he is contrasted with a 
man like Bryan, he fades into dully respectable 
commonplace, a perfect type of the bourgeoise. 

As to the assertion of the New York 
World (Dem.) that ‘‘Judge Parker him- 
self has determined to resign his judgeship 
as soon as he is nominated, and that he will 
then, of course, give his views on all public 
questions,’’ Mr. Bryan, in the Commoner, 
asks: 

But why wait until he is nominated? Have 
not the Democrats a right to know his views 
before he is nominated? Is the convention to 
bargain for ‘‘a pig in a poke,” and with Hill the 
custodian of the poke? If it is not important 
that the Democrats know the judge’s views 
before he is nominated, why is it necessary to 
resign before the election? If it is right to sur- 
prise the Democrats after the nomination, why 
deny to the people at large the pleasure of being 
surprised after the inauguration? If it is a de- 
ee to Democrats to speculate about the views 
of their candidate before they select him, why 
rob Republicans of the delight they would find 
in speculating about the views of the Democratic 
candidate during the campaign? 

On the other hand, the Chicago Evening 
Post (Ind.), rather approving of Judge 
Parker’s silence, says: 

In the first place, there is no reason why he 
should speak at this particular juncture. e is 
still on the bench, and what would have been 
improper six months ago is just as improper 
to-day. The chief justice of New York is not 
seeking the office or the nomination, and if his 
aw thinks, with Mr. Cleveland, that he is a 

t exponent of conservative Democracy, it should 
not insist on his appearance in the market place 
as a bidder for delegates and votes. 

The Denver Republican (Rep.) believes 
there is little doubt of Judge Parker’s nomina- 
tion on the first ballot, and thinks ‘‘it is evi- 
dent that one source of his growing strength 
with the members of his party is the self- 
control exercised by him in the face of the 
repeated effort of Bryan and others to force 
him to make some public utterance concern- 
ing his candidacy.” Continuing the Re- 
publican says: 

Judge Parker occupies a high judicial position 
in his native State, and he holds that it would 
not be in accord with the dignity and obligations 
of a judicial office such as he fills to participate 
actively in a struggle for a political nomination. 
He maintains the same attitude in regard to the 
platform to be framed by the convention. He 
has sufficient faith in the wisdom and discretion 
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of the members of his party to trust that without 
his interference they will frame a platform in 
accoad with Democratic principles. 

The New York Evening Post (Ind.) thinks 
that the judge’s ‘‘nomination at St. Louis is 
practically assured,’’ and in the satirical 
vein, of which it is fond, adds: 

We can think of nothing that will prevent it 
unless it be his unaccountable refusal to take the 
newspapers into his confidence. The question 
is, Can a man be really popular, or get near the 
great heart of the people, who does not wear his 
own heart on his sleeve? How can we have con- 
fidence in a man who has no confidence in us? 
Judge Parker will break with our American tra- 
dition of blabbing all, only at his peril. Wehope 
he has no wild notion in his head of winning the 
praise that Kipling gave General Roberts, ‘’E 
don’t advertise.” 


The platform adopted by the 


New York S 
: New York State Democratic 
Democratic . Sey 
convention, which is report- 
Platform 


ed in the department of Cur- 
rent History, was endorsed by most of the 
ante-Bryan Democratic papers throughout 
the country, but endorsed with singularly 
little enthusiasm. Evenin New York City, 
Democratic papers most anxious for a return 
to a conservative platform, like the World 
and the Evening Post, admitted that the 
Parker program lacked in aggressiveness and 
both of the journals named desired a more 
specific declaration againstimperialism. The 
Chicago Chronicle (Dem.), which received the 
New York platform with as much warmth as 
any paper in the West, found it necessary to 
summarize its planks so that they seemed 
specifically to arrange Republican policies 
which the platform only vaguely deprecated. 
According to the Chronicle, the platform 
demands were as follows: 

Denunciaiton of President Roosevelt’s usurpa- 
tion of the powers of Congress and other branches 
of the Federal Government, particularly as illus- 
trated in the service pension order. 

Demand for a revision of the tariff. 

Opposition to the establishment of a perma- 
nent colonial system and a demand for a rigid 
adherence to the principles of the Monroe doc- 
trine. 

Demand a more vigorous enforcement of pres- 
ent laws against trusts and monopolies and the 
enactment of such additional laws as may be 
necessary to curb these corporations. 

Demanding the election of United States sena- 
tors by direct vote of the —- 

Condemnation of President Roosevelt’s policy 
of promoting army favorites over the heads of 
hundreds of superior officers and the resultant 
demoralization of the army. 

Calling for a genuine searching investigation 
of the post-office scandal and the punishment of 
every guilty official, high or low. 
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It is not clear just where in the New York 
platform the Chronicle found any sug- 
gestion of the reported planks about the 
popular election of senators, or the promo- 
tion of ‘‘army favorites.”’ 

The New York Tribune (Rep.) of course 
finds nothing to commend in the platform, 
and discusses it in a somewhat ironical 
vein, as follows: 


There is not a square-toed declaration for any- 
thing definite in the whole Hill platform, Mr. Fac- 
ing-Both-Ways wrote it. It can mean anything 
to anybody. Bryan and the free-silver men 
will have no difficulty in standing on it. While 
trusts are opposed, great care is taken to express 
horror at ‘‘oppression”’ of capital, and Wall 
street is made to understand that the democ- 
racy will not disturb ‘‘business confidence’’ by 
Northern securities litigations. But does any- 
body doubt that, if the president had failed to 
invoke the law against combinations and Wall 
street was thought to be solidly for him, this 
holy opposition would be making the most fran- 
tic appeals to radical sentiment and rejoicing to 
circulate Hearst’s paper even though it denied 
him the reward of his work? 


The Springfield Republican (Ind.) says 
that the platform ‘‘has the distinct merit 
of brevity and reasonableness so far as it 
goes,” and adds: 


If it is true that Hill did clash with Parker 
in desiring to conciliate the radicals by declaring 
in favor of public ownership of public-service 
monopolies, the platform shows that the former 
was compelled to give way to the latter, and that 
the Parker candidacy stands for an appeal to 
the Wall street Republican opposition to Roose- 
velt rather than for an attempt to reunite the 
Cleveland and Bryan factions of the party. 
Opposition to trusts is expressed, however, but 
how far it should extend and in what manner 
be applied is left for the voters to guess. Econ- 
omy and honesty in the public service, vigi- 
lance against fraud, impartial maintenance of 
rights of labor and capital, home rule, no centrali- 
zation—these are all familiar declarations. And 
because they are so, and may mean almost any- 
thing to exactly everybody, they will not have 
a conciliating effect upon the radical faction of 
the democracy. 


Mr. Bryan went to Chicago immediately 
after the convention and hired the Second 
Regiment Armory, where he spoke at length 
and vehemently against the platform, tak- 
ing it up plank by plank; and against the 
candidacy of Judge Parker. Of his reason 
for appearing in that particular auditorium 
he said: ‘‘I have hired this hall and I intro- 
duce myself because I do not care to speak 
under the auspices of any club or organiza- 
tion which is committed to any particular 
aspirant for office.’’ Concerning the plat- 
form, he said: 
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Senator Allison has a reputation of being able 
to walk on eggs without breaking them, and this 
lank, if it appeared anywhere else than in a 
emocratic platform, might be attributed to 
him, for it is about as nice a piece of balancing 
as has appeared in many a day. The party 
stands ‘‘impartially’’ between labor and capital. 
If any discrimination is made, it must not be an 
‘‘unequal’’ discrimination. That is, if the 
party discriminates in favor of one side, it must 
offset it by an equal discrimination in favor of 
the other side. In fact, the whole platform is so 
non-committal, so absolutely colorless and so 
capable of being construed in any way that 
‘‘we will do right”’ would have answered as well 
for the whole platform. A Republican could run 
on that platform, and after the election construe 
it as an indorsement of every policy for which the 
Republican party stands, or at least he could 
find nothing in that platform that would rebuke 
him for doing anything that a Republican 
might want to do. 

The Philadelphia Ledger (Ind.), however, 
thinks that the New York Democrats did 
well, with both their platform and their 
candidate. It says: 


The State Democratic Convention of New York 
did two excellent things on Monday: First, it 
adopted a platform upon which every sane, 
public-spirited Democrat in the country can 
stand with the assurance that his position is a 
strong one, because a right one; second, it in- 
structed, by an overwhelming majority, the dele- 
gation to support the nomination of Judge Parker 
at St. Louis. The platform and candidate rep- 
resent the highest ideals and best traditions of 
the Democratic party, and should the national 
convention affirm the one and nominate the other 
it will be very generally conceded that, though 
the party should not achieve success at the polls, 
it will have gone far toward deserving it. 

The New Orleans Times-Democrat (Ind- 
Dem.), whose expression concerning Judge 
Parker will be found elsewhere in this 
department, also seems to seein the instru- 
ment the fine hand of ‘‘Mr. Facing-Both- 
Ways.” It says: 

The weakness of the instrument is that most 
of its planks are such as to meet the approval of 
men of every party and of every government 
moderately honest, whether that government 
be a masa tag J or an autocracy. With few ex- 
ceptions the planks might have been dressed in 
England, Germany, or Russia. In some particu- 
lars em tape pena weak. ‘‘ Unsteady 
national policies and a restless spirit of adventure 
engenders alarms that check our commercial 
growth,” may be construed as 7 to the 
recent imperialistic tendencies of the Republican 
party, and Republican administration, or it 
may be construed to mean many other things. 

The reference to trusts and to State-created 
corporations is clear, though brief, but the refer- 
ence to the tariff returns one to the haze of twi- 
light politics. ‘‘Reasonable revision of the tar- 
iff ”? means what one may desire it to mean and 
no more. ‘‘Needless duties” is no whit better 
‘‘understanded of the people.” 
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The Shame of the Cities * 


“This is not a book,”’ says Mr. Steffens, 

but to call it by another name is not to 
sweeten it for our imagination. As ‘‘a col- 
lection of articles from‘ McClure’s Magazine’”’ 
it is designedly a stench in our nostrils—a 
foul heap—the sickening details of the 
abuses, failures, crimes of municipal gov- 
ernment and misgovernment in six great 
American cities. The number of his chap- 
ters should have been increased in order 
that the collection might include his ar- 
ticle in the April number of ‘‘McClure’s,”’ 
“‘Enemies of the Republic,’’ the most sig- 
nificant of the series, because the most con- 
vincing of the degree to which the streams 
and floods of civic corruption are fed by 
springs of personal dishonesty and com- 
placency on thé higher levels of our social 
and commercial life. But Mr. Steffens’ 
“Introduction”’ strikes sharply the same note 
that is prolonged in the missing chap- 
ter. After scouting the absurd conceit that 
our civic shame is exclusively an Irish im- 
portation, Mr. Steffens says: ‘‘ Another such 
conceit of our egotism is that which one 
our politics and lauds our business. 
The big business man is the chief source of 
corruption, and it were a boon if he would 
neglect politics. It is the business man in 
politics who makes politics ‘‘ mean business,”’ 
—this meaning that ‘‘ whatever prospers my 
business is good; it must be. Whatever 
hinders it is wrong; it must be. A bribe 
is bad; that is, it is a bad thing to take; 
but it is not so bad to give one, not if it is 
necessary to my business.”’ 

Another incisive note of the introduction 
is that the shame of cities is a matter 
of partisan politics. ‘‘The bosses have us 
split up into parties. To them parties are 
nothing but means to their corrupt ends. 
If the honest voter cared no more for his 
party than the politician and the grafter, 
then the honest vote would govern and that 
would be bad—for graft. If we 
would leave parties to the politicians, and 
would vote not for the party, not even for 


*THE SHAME OF THE Cities. By Lincoln Stef- 
fens. McClure, Phillips & Co., New York. 


$1.20. 


men, but for the city, State and nation, we 
should rule parties, cities, States and na- 
tion. If we would vote in mass for the more 
promising ticket—or, if the two are equally 
bad, would throw out the party that is in, 
and wait till the next election and throw 
out the other party that is in—then, I say, 
the commercial politician would feel a de- 
mand for good government and he would 
supply it.” 

But do the people want good govern- 
ment? ‘‘No, the contemned methods of 
our despised politics are the master meth- 
ods of our braggart business, and the cor- 
ruption that shocks us in public affairs we 
practice ourselves in our private concerns. 
There is no essential difference between the 
pull that gets your wife into society or for 
your book a favorable review, and that 
which gets a ‘heeler’ into office, a thief out 
of jail, and a rich man’s son on the board of 
directors of a corporation; none between 
the corruption of a labor union, a bank, and 
a political machine; none between a dum- 
my director of a trust and the caucus-bound 
member of a legislature; none between a 
labor-boss like Sam Parks, a boss of banks 
like John D. Rockefeller, a boss of railroads 
like J. P. Morgan, and a political boss like 
Matthew S. Quay. The boss is not a polit- 
ical, he is an American, institution, the 
product of a freed people that have not the 
spirit to be free.” . ‘The peo- 
ple are not innocent. That is the only 
‘news’ in all the journalism in these articles.’ 
When he set out to write them, Mr. Steffens 
assures us, he meant simply to show that 
the people were deceived and robbed. He 
knows better now. He has charged the 
shame of cities to the American citizen, but 
with his special compliments to the highly 
respectable man of business who bribes the 
boss, who in his turn bribes the politician. 
It is an endless chain. 

If Mr. Steffens’ introduction detains us a 
long time, it is because we have here some 
of the best wool of the sheep, the explicit 
moral of what is everywhere implicit in the 
seven following chapters, stories of six 
cities (St. Louis has two chapters) igno- 
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miniously fleeced. Cincinnati, we are as- 
sured, if fried in its own pork would have 
yielded an offense quite as offensive as that 
of Philadelphia; but Mr. Steffens was taking 
typical phenomena, and Philadelphia and 
Cincinnati have but one lesson to impart. 
In both cities, too, the ring is a Republican 
ring—and so ingeniously iniquitous that 
Tammany is unsophisticated in comparison. 
The purpose of these chapters is not to en- 
courage a discouraged and pessimistic frame 
o! civic mind. It is to appeal to the better 
civic nature which Mr. Steffens dares to be- 
lieve is latent in this mass of corruption 
which he stirs until it smells to heaven. 

So many reform movements have in them 
no ultimate sincerity; so many that are 
honestly intended are side-tracked by the 
bosses and the boodlers; so many ‘“‘gentle- 
men of property and standing”’ stand ready 
to interpose their spotless reputations as a 
buffer between flagrant wickedness and its 
just punishment! Sometimes his frank re- 
sort to hearsay permits us to invite a hope 
that Mr. Steffens has painted the devil of 
municipal corruption blacker than he is; 
but make every possible deduction, and his 
indictment is too terrible for any real lover 
of America to read without a bursting heart. 

It is impossible to convey the force of this 
indictment by any generalized account of it. 
Its force is in the multitude of the details 
that are a matter of history. In the first 
chapter following the introduction, ‘‘ Tweed- 
Days in St. Louis,” we read of a promoter 
who spends $300,000 in buying legislation 
and within a week sells his ill-gotten fran- 
chise to reputable Eastern capitalists for 
$1,250,000. The bright spot in the St. 
Louis picture is that made by the personality 
and work of Circuit Attorney Folk, who, if 
not debarred from a nomination by the 
bosses and the boodlers, will be the next 
Governor of Missouri. ‘‘Mr Folk has shown 
St. Louis that its bankers, brokers, corpora- 
tion officers—its business men—are the 
sources of evil.’’ If it learns to act upon the 
lesson it may yet have good government. 
“Otherwise the exposures by Mr. Folk will 
result only in the perfection of the corrupt 
system. For the corrupt can learn a lesson 
where the good citizen can not. The 
Tweed régime in New York [by its failure] 
taught Tammany to organize its boodle 
business.’’ The danger of Tweed’s methods 
as compared with Croker’s was that of an 
old king’s arm compared with a repeating 
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rifle, that of a one-horse shay compared with 
the automobile in our city streets. 

‘“The Shame of Minneapolis”’ is a chapter 
with some mitigation. The story of its cor- 
ruption as developed by ‘‘ Doc Allen”’ is one 
of the most outrageous of the six detailed 
by Mr. Steffens. Allen’s strong point was 
the systematic encouragement of vice. His 
great asset was his imperturbable good na- 
ture. In this respect he was not singular. 
If the bosses are not all ‘‘ jolly good fellows,”’ 
of such are the most of their kingdom, and 
they conquer by that sign. How Allen and 
his gang were routed by Hovey C. Clarke 
and Percy Jones is ‘‘a tale to keep old men 
from the chimney corner.’’ Yet thereby 
hangs another: The reform mayor found 
himself asking, ‘‘Can a city be governed 
without any alliance with crime?”’ He in- 
clined to think it could, but wasn’t sure. 

In ‘‘The Shamelessness of St. Louis’”’ we 
have a continuation and expansion of 
‘‘Tweed-Days in St. Louis.’”’ The true in- 
wardness of Col. Butler and his system be- 
comes more apparent; the splendid fight 
made by Mr. Folk is run out into particulars 
that make his character a more luminous 
point in the general darkness. ‘‘ Right here 
is the point. In other cities mere exposure 
has been sufficient to overthrow a corrupt 
régime. In St. Louis the conviction of the 
boodlers leaves the felons in control, the 
system intact, and the people—specta- 
tors.”” ‘In St. Louis the regularly organ- 
ized thieves who rule the city have sold 
$50,000,000 worth of franchises and other 
valuable municipal assets, and all the unsold 
possessions of the city have been listed for 
future sale.’’ The list was in existence and 
the sale of these properties was only post- 
poned on account of accident—the occur- 
rence of Mr. Folk. It is his opinion that 
‘‘Ninety-nine per cent. of the people are 
honest; only one per cent. is dishonest. 
But the one per cent. is perniciously active.” 
Besides, it is, as the old sea-captain said of 
the church service, ‘‘so d—d dignified,’’ so 
highly respectable. After Butler’s convic- 
tion for bribery his disposition was to be 
solitary and recluse until a committee of 
citizens from the best residence section 
called on him and begged him to emerge and 
put through a bill for them in the House of 
Delegates. And he emerged. 

Pittsburg is a city of another color. It is 
an example of both police and financial 
corruption. The case of the Pittsburgers is 
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this: They know their shame and a great 
many of them care. ‘‘They have risen 
against their ring and beaten it, only to 
look about and find another ring about them. 
Angry and ashamed, Pittsburg is a type of 
the city that has tried to be free and failed.”’ 
The career of Chris Magee, the Pittsburg 
boss, is outlined in a striking manner. He 
was ‘‘a charming character,’ ‘‘one of the 
best men God ever made,”’ ‘‘a leading citi- 
zen.”’ It is proposed to erect a monument 
to him, and $34,000 have been subscribed. 
He looked into Tammany’s methods and 
they seemed babyish to him. It was his 
opinion that ‘‘a ring could be made as safe as 
a bank.” ‘‘Magee’s ring was a link in the 
State ring, and it was no more than right 
that the State ring should become a link 
in his ring. The. arrangement was easily 
made. One man, Matthew S. Quay, had 
received from the people all the power in the 
State, and Magee saw Quay. They came to 
an understanding without any trouble.” 
Ultimately there was a quarrel and Quay 
had Magee upon the hip. He promised 
Pittsburg a new charter, but—‘‘ He want- 
ed to go back to the Senate and he went.”’ 
That finished the charter. Quay conceded 
so much to Magee as the price of his adhe- 
sion. ‘‘And such is the State of Pennsyl- 
vania that this man who did this thing to 
Pittsburg and has done the like again and 
again to all cities and all mterests—even 
politicians—he is the boss of Pennsylvania 
to-day.” 

This sinister aspect is more painfully de- 
veloped in the Philadelphia chapter, ‘‘ Phila- 
delphia: Corrupt and Contented.” It is 
here we reach the lowest deep of the infernal 
region, through which Mr. Steffens is our 
guide. Of the corrupt cities, ‘‘ Philadelphia 
is simply the most corrupt and the most 
contented.”’ ‘‘At least,’’ says a Philadel- 
phian, ‘‘you must admit that our machine 
is the best you have ever seen.”’ ‘“‘Dis- 
graceful? Other cities say so. But I say, 
that if Philadelphia is a disgrace, it is a dis- 
grace not to itself alone, but to the United 
States and to American character.’”’ Mr. 
Quay is much exercised because the negroes 
of the South are disfranchised, but “The 
honest citizens of Philadelphia have no more 
rights at the polls than the negroes of the 
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South”’ and Quay is the principal contriver 
of their disability. ‘‘The people of Phila- 
delphia are Republicans in a Republican 
city in a Republican State in a Republican 
nation and they are bound ring on ring on 
ring. The President of the United States 
and his patronage; the National Cabinet 
and their patronage; the Congress and the 
patronage of the Senators and the Congress- 
men from Pennsylvania; the Governor of 
the State and the State Legislature with 
their powers and patronage; and all that 
the mayor and city councils have of power 
and patronage—all these bear down upon 
Philadelphia to keep it in the control of 
Quay’s boss and his little ring. This is the 
ideal of party organization, and, possibly, 
is the end toward which our democratic 
republic is tending.” 

In Mr. Steffens’ two concluding chapters 
we are permitted to restore our faith in 
human nature and municipal government 
by the examples of Chicago and New York, 
“‘Chicago: Half Free,” and ‘‘New York: 
Good Government to the Test.’ ‘‘ Politi- 
cally and morally Chicago should be cele- 
brated among American cities for reform, 
real reform, not moral fits and political up- 
risings, not reform waves that wash the 
‘best people’ into office to make fools of 
themselves and subside, leaving the machine 
stronger than ever, but slow, sure, 
political, democratic reform, by the people, 
for the people.”” Theinterference of respect- 
able men to save their friends has been a great 
obstacle, but that, too, has been overcome. 
Mayor Harrison has not led, but followed, the 
reform. Capital has boycotted the city and 
given it a bad name. The aldermen have 
been fairer than the corporations. Mr. 
Steffens believes that capital will some day 
prefer to do business with such aldermen as 
the best of these, rather than with black- 
mailers and boodlers anywhere. The New 
York chapter was written on the eve of Low’s 
defeat. It is more favorable to Low’s ad- 
ministration than to Low. Less would be 
better about the defective quality of his 
smile. The rest is prophecy: ‘‘I don’t fear 
a bad Tammany Mayor: I dread the elec- 
tion of a good one.”’ It already looks as if 
he did not fear the event too much. 

John White Chadwick. 
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Booker Washington’s Great Teacher* 


General Armstrong’s daughter, Mrs. Tal- 
bot, has loyally disobeyed her father’s re- 
quest that no biography of himself should be 
written. She has prepared one in which his 
character stands out before the world as 
it was, entirely free from the biographical 
bedizenments—the fear of which led him to 
make his request. The letter of his instruc- 
tions has been violated; the spirit has been 
faithfully fulfilled. Few lives lived during 
the past generation were so well worth re- 
counting as his,and the story of it could 
not have been told more opportunely than 
during the present year when the work that 
he did for the negroes is so universally 
acclaimed, but the faith in which he did it 
is so menacingly abandoned. 

General Armstrong’s life was interesting 
from the beginning. He was born in the 
Hawaiian Islandsin 1839, the son of a mission- 
ary of the earliest and finest type, who never 
permitted himself to look withscorn upon the 
simple people among whom he worked. When 
at the very time of General Armstrong’s 
birth, the great wave of religious enthusiasm 
swept over the Islands, bringing the nation, 
as it were, into the Christian fold in a day, 
General Armstrong’s father did not ques- 
tion the sincerity of the conversions because 
in their private lives ‘‘ Hawaiian saints’’ were 
‘“‘about equal to New England sinners.’’ 

The account of General Armstrong’s Ha- 
waiian life forms one of the most charming 
chapters in this biography. Some of the 
pictures of Hawaiian manners are humorous 
in the extreme. Take for example the ac- 
count General Armstrong wrote of the ser- 
vices in his father’s church: 

‘‘On one side was the king’s pew with scarlet 
hangings, the royal family always distinguishing 
themselves by coming in very late with the loud- 
est of squeaking shoes. The more the shoes 
squeaked, the better was the wearer pleased; and 
often a man after walking noisily in, would 
sit down and pass his shoes through the window 
for his wife to wear in, thus doubling the family 
glory. Non-musical shoes were hardly salable. 

But the purpose of this article is not to 
bring out the entertaining features in the 
biography of a man who was always able 
to see the humorous side of things, but the 
conditions which contributed to make him 
the force that he has been and isin Ameri- 
can educational life. In his Hawaiian life, 
*SAMUEL CHAPMAN ARMSTRONG. A Biograph- 

ical Study. By Edith Armstrong Talbot. 

Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. 





therefore, we need only call attention to the 
fact that his father from the very beginning re- 
alized that theHawiian natives needed steady 
industrial occupation. It was through him 
that the first saw-mill and sugar plantations 
on the Island of Mauri were started. He 
instructed the natives in the first prin- 
ciples of tilling the land, and when the 
missionary churches were built, he super- 
intended their work without the aid of any 
carpenter. The work which the Hawaiian 
natives did under his guidance—developing 
their own characters at the same time that 
they secured practical results—was the 
source of the inspiration which later came 
to General Armstrong as to the way in which 
the education of the negroes could be best 
advanced. Out of the industrial education 
begun in Hawaii came Hampton and all the 
schools which Hampton graduates and Hamp- 
ton influence have established. The great- 
est-of Hampton’s graduates, Mr. Washington, 
has declared that Tuskegee is built entirely 
on General Armstrong’s plan, and that 
he himself owed everything to his great 
teacher. General Armstrong,in his turn, 
with equal generosity acknowledged his 
indebtedness to the missionaries in Hawaii. 

General Armstrong had a singularly light- 
hearted boyhood, and his future qualities 
hardly showed themselves in the Hawaiian 
Islands, nor yet at Williams College, where 
he graduated in 1862. In the latter place, 
however, under the influence of President 
Mark Hopkins he became, as he says, less 
conventionally pious and more deeply re- 
ligious. The great deepening of his char- 
acter, however, came during the Civil War. 
He entered the army without any very 
serious purpose, and it was apparently some 
months before he confessed himself ‘‘a 
sort of abolitionist’? who had “not learned 
to love the Negro,” but who went in for 
freeing them, ‘‘ more on account of their 
souls than their bodies.’”’ But the idea of 
freeing the negro souls gradually became 
the dominant one in his life; and when the 
Northern armies began to recruit black regi- 
ments he entered into this service with all 
the enthusiasm of his nature. It was, it 
may be recalled, a service of unusual peril, 
for the Confederate Congress had declared 
that commissioned officers commanding 
negroes or mulattoes in armies against the 
Confederates ‘‘should be put to death for 
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inciting servile insurrection, or otherwise 
dealt with at the discretion of the court.” 
Even in the Northern States, the enlisting 
of negro soldiers was still frowned upon. 
General Armstrong’s first plan to enlist 
colored men in New York had to be aban- 
doned because of the opposition of the 
State authorities. When, finally, in com- 
mand of his colored regiment, he was one 
of thestrictest of disciplinarians, but he 
won the love of the soldiers. He felt and he 
persuaded them to feel, that ‘‘all mankind 
was looking to see whether the African will 
show himself equal to the opportunity 
before him . to demonstrate that 
he isa man.”’ In the development of man- 
hood among his negro soldiers, General 
Armstrong soon saw that the first essential 
was to treat them as men. Speaking of 
his introduction into the negro regiment, 
he said: ‘‘I did not then realize how wise it 
was to put the black man into uniform and 
use him as a United States soldier, though 
the pay was but $7 a month; while white 
soldiers received $13 a month. Treating 
him as a soldier made him one.” 
When the Civil War ended, General 
Armstrong was among the soldiers sent to 
Mexico to help expel Maximilian. Here also 
his heart was enthusiastically on the side 
of the despised race fighting for freedom. 
‘““A greasy, dirty Mexican,” he wrote, 
‘‘fighting for the liberty of his country, in- 
spires me more than the whole faculty of 
Andover Theological Seminary would.” 
When army life was over he was naturally 
drawn into the service of the ‘‘ Freedmen’s 
Bureau,”’ and the work which he did for 
this bureau in the southeastern district of 
Virginia was the beginning of the great work 
at Hampton, which is now his memorial. 
The distinctive feature of the educational 
work of Hampton, as all the world knows, 
was the insistence upon industrial educa- 
tion. When General Armstrong set about 
to found a school upon this idea, he had 
against him the fact that a plan of indus- 
trial education had been tried at Oberlin 
College and at Mt. Holyoke Seminary, and 
had practically failed. It was generally be- 
lieved that the attempt to combine mental 
and manual work promised failure in both 
directions. But General Armstrong knew 
what had been accomplished in Hawaii. 
He knew also the physical endurance of the 
negro for manual labor, and—above all— 
he knew that manual labor was essential 
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to the development of the negro’s man- 
hood. In April, 1868, the school at 
Hampton was opened with about thirty 
pupils. The boys worked on the farm, the 
girls at housework. ‘‘The pupils worked 
in squads, one squad working two days in 
the week and studying the other four. 
General Armstrong hoped by this plan to 
obtain sets of men who should be steadily 
employed at labor and study for regular 
alternate periods, so that study should not 
suffer from interruption as it did at Oberlin, 
and farm work should not suffer from 
having laborers, whose minds were bent 
upon their books.’’ Students were paid a 
wage ‘up to the point of encouragement”’— 
eight cents an hour. 

Upon this basis the work started and 
grew. Not only did the common sense of 
it appeal to clear-sighted friends of the 
negro at the North, but also to many 
Southerners who had conscientiously op- 
posed other negro colleges from a sense that a 
thin veneer of classic education was a positive 
injury to its recipients. General Armstrong, 
however, never advocated industrial educa- 
tion as a system of caste education for the 
negroes. He believed in it for whites as 
well as negroes. ‘‘He was,” as his 
daughter says, ‘‘filled through and through 
with a deep sense that by hard work alone 
can any one of us be saved. Away back 
in the corners of his mind were recollections 
of sundry wood-choppings and milkings, 
carried on under protest by himself and 
his companions, and knowledge, too, of 
how his father and mother had spent their 
ambitious youth in work, the mother spin- 
ning by the fireside, the father doing chores 
at his home in Pennsylvania.’’ He there- 
fore believed in industrial training for the 
negro because he believed in it for him 
self and for all men—the negroes’ needa ot 
it being greater only because of their ma- 
terial circumstances. It was a matter of 
great pleasure to him that later nearly 
every Southern State established industrial 
schools for whites as well as blacks. 

But all the years that General Armstrong 
was building up his great industrial school, 
and was conciliating the Southern whites 
by the clearness with which he recognized 
the perplexities and difficulties of their 
position, he cherished the conviction that 
one thing was more essential to the negro 
than education, and that was the suffrage, 
Says Mrs. Talbot: ‘‘The granting of the suf- 
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frage to the negroes was the starting point 
of his work. Since the negro was a voter, 
he must -be a worthy voter. To make the 
enfranchised colored men honorable citizens 
was the best work for his country that Gen- 
eral Armstrong knew how to do. Without 
this corner-stone the structures of educa- 
tion, thrift and morality, which he was 
striving to rear, rested on no assured 
basis.””’ In reply to an article by Senator 
Wade Hampton, which argued that if a 
suffrage had been granted with educational 
qualifications these would have acted as an 
incentive to the negroes to qualify them- 
selves to vote, he wrote in 1888: 

‘‘How could they have qualified themselves: 
or who would have qualified them? Would 
their former masters have hastened to put an 
independent vote into their hands? What but 
the pressure of the very exingency of general 
suffrage has created the general sentiment for 
education, and built up the common school sys- 
tem in the South that is one of the marvels 
of the last twenty years?” 

In a public address about the same time, 
he said: ‘After all, being a citizen and a 
voter has more than anything else made the 
negro a man. Manhood is best brought 
about by the recognition of it. Citizenship, 
together with the common school, is the 
great developing force in this country. 
It compels attention to the danger which 
it creates. The source of American. in- 
telligence is not so much the pedagogue 
as the system which gives each man a share 
in the conduct of affairs, leading him to 
think, discuss and act, and thus educating 
him quite as much by his failures as by his 
successes. Responsibility is the best edu- 
cator. . . . Touniversal suffrage in the 
South, more than to anything else, is due 
the existence of the strong and growing 
class of ex-slaveholders who advocate 
free schools for all.’’ 

Had General Armstrong lived till to-day 
he would probably have been deepened 
in this conviction by the ominous with- 
drawal of support from negro schools in 
Louisiana and in Mississippi, the States in 
which negro disfranchisement has longest 
been accomplished. The closing of negro 
grammar schools and the vetoing of appropri- 
ations for negro normal schools would both 


have seemed to him clear indications that 
where the negro is no longer a voter the public 
no longer feels the need of educating him. 
In England, it will be recalled, the extension 
of the suffrage preceded the general educa- 
tion acts, and the latter would not have 
been adopted but for the conviction— 
present even in Tory circles—that ‘‘we 
must educate our masters.’”” When the 
poorer classes, whether white or negro, 
lose political power, it is only the philan- 
thropic few who care deeply for their edu- 
cation. But this is not the whole loss to 
negro education that has come from negro 
disfranchisement. As General Armstrong 
indicated in his reply to Wade Hampton, 
the mere fact that under the constitutions 
disfranchising the negro education will 
requalify him for the suffrage is sure to 
create a strong race sentiment against his 
education. What Governor Vardaman is 
saying on this matter is what tens of thou- 
sands of his constituents feel. 

But to General Armstrong the blow dealt 
to negro schools by the Southern disfran- 
chisement amendments would not have 
seemed their most serious features. To a 
degree rare among educators, he thought 
education in the schools of far less value 
than education through the responsibilities 
of citizenship. That the negro should be 
deprived of these would have seemed to 
him a blow at the development of negro 
manhood. The manhood of the negro 
was not only the goal of all his work, but 
faith in it was the basis of it all. Lowell, in 
his Bigelow Papers, summed up the anti- 
slavery creed in the words of Jonathan to 
John Bull: 

“*The surest plan to make a man 
Is think him so, J. B., 
As much as you and me.” 

To General Armstrong, ‘immovable 
faith” in the manhood of the negro was 
the only sure means of its development. 
The new amendments denying to the negro 
the rights of other men would have seemed 
to him to abandon the best hope for the 
elevation of the race. Can the work which 
he did for negro manhood go forward with- 
out a revival of the faith which gave it life? 

C. B.S. 
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MR. CARNEGIE MIGHT FIND PLENTY OF APPLICANTS FOR HIS HERO FUND 
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WIN TERHACDER, 
THE SERENADE 
—Winterhalder—New Orleans Picayune 
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YES, IT’S A QUEER BEAST 
se .9? 
TWEEDLEDEE AND TWEEDLEDUM. IT’S FIXED BRYAN—"' DROP IT! , ' 
UP SO THAT ANY TRUST CAN RIDE. PATENTED THE DONK—~ NOGIR: ITS THE MOST DELEC- 
BY DAVID B. HILL TABLE MORSEL I'VE TASTED FOR EIGHT YEARS, 


—Quincy Scott —Rehse, St. Paul Pioneer Press 





THE PRESIDENTIAL HANDICAP—BALKED! 
F. T. Richards New York Evening ifail 
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COLUMBIA: ‘‘NOW REMEMBER, SAM, WE’RE THE GUESTS OF HONOR!” 
—Donahey—Cleveland Plain Dealer 























AS CANADA SEES IT 












BRITANNIA—‘‘DEAR ME! WHAT IS ALL THAT NOISE 
THE WAR VOLCANO OUT IN THE YARD, JOHNNIE?”’ 
UNCLE SAM: “I KNOW I AIN’T GOT NO BUSINESS JOHNNY—"'IT’Ss ONLY SAMMY. HE WANTS ME TO GO 
SITTING ON THIS PESKY THING OUT AND PLAY RECIPROCITY WITH HIM AND I DON’T 
—Bryan Walker—The Comrad: WANT TO —Montreal Star 
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Those of us who, in one 
A Japanese field of activity or another, 
Diplomat are now supposed to be put- 


ting to practise the princi- 
ples acquired in college, can recall—always 
with pleasure—one or two fellow-students of 
our own class or of the college family who 
hailed from China or Japan. They were 
usually quiet, unassuming lads, intelligent, 
companionable, and accepting good-natured- 
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HON. KOGORO TAKAHIRA, JAPANESE MINISTER 
TO THE UNITED STATES 


ly the sophomoric chaff at their odd names. 
One, who comes to memory, was popularly 
credited with being a Japanese prince sent 
over by his Government, and his later his- 
tory was enveloped in a mist of unsubstan- 
tiated romance as to the persecutions he 
endured from Government and family for 
embracing the Christian religion. As to 
that we never knew. What we did know 
was that N—— K—— spoke the best and 
purest English of any fellow in college—not 


excepting the men from Boston—and was 
graduated high in his class. This is but one 
of many similar instances which might be 
cited to show an intelligence and application 
above the average which has landed so many 
of these self-same students from Japan in 
high positions of trust and responsibility in 
the present crisis of their country’s affairs. 
Among these men few call forth our admira- 
tion more unreservedly than the present 
Japanese Minister to the United States, Mr. 
Kogoro Takahira, now residing in Washing- 
ton. So far as an American college training 
is concerned the foregoing remarks do not 
apply to him, for he received his education 
in Tokio; but the present lofty station 
which he now holds might quite as fitly 
be held by one of the class we have de- 
scribed. He is only fifty years of age, but 
the list of honors with which he has been ac- 
credited already by his country are in excess 
of those usually counted by diplomats of 
full three score and ten. He is a man of 
unusual linguistic and scholarly attainments, 
reading English, German, French and Chi- 
nese, and fond of science, history and eco- 
nomics. 


When John Stuart Mill 

Judge Parker’s first ran for Parliament 
Personality his personality was so little 
known to the people asked 

to vote for him that one of his opponents 
daringly denied that there was any such 
person, declaring that the name John Stuart 
Mill was merely a nom de plume. Two 
months ago, when Judge Parker became 
the most prominent candidate for the 
Democratic presidential nomination, his 
personality was almost as little known to 
the American people. During the last few 
weeks, however, one article after another 
has appeared from his friends, telling what 
manner of man he is. In all these accounts 
he stands out as a man of simple habits, of 
old-fashioned neighborliness and _hospi- 
tality, unchangeably identified with the 
farming class from which he sprung. His 
present home is on a farm eight miles from 
the little town of Kingston, and offers of 
political promotion, which would compel 
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him to live in a large city, have heretofore 
been uniformly declined. President Cleve- 
land, it may be recalled, offered him the 
post of First Assistant Postmaster-General 
of the United States. But the salary and 
prominence of the position proved no al- 
lurement. Judge Parker is as fond of out- 
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door life as President Roosevelt himself, 
and manages his farm like a practical farmer. 
He is a man of giant frame, over six feet in 
height, erect as a soldier, with vigor in 
every motion. He did not receive a col- 
lege education, as his parents were too 
poor to afford it, but studied law while 
teaching school. At the age of twenty-six 
he was elected to the bench, and during the 
twenty-seven years which have since fol- 
lowed he has continuously held a judicial 
position. That position relieved him from 
the necessity of taking an active part in 
recent partisan discussions, and his silence 
on the issues dividing his party has, of 
course, been his chief recommendation as 
a “harmony” candidate. As to the opin- 
ions he has expressed on the bench, a recent 
article in the ‘“‘Green Bag,” by M’Cready 
Sykes, of the New York Bar, points out that 
the one strongly marked leaning shown in 
these decisions is an aversion to “‘judge- 
made law.” Particularly has this aversion 
been shown towards attempts to overthrow 
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by judicial decisions statutes enacted by 
the legislature for the protection of labor. 
Judge Parker’s decisions in favor of sustain- 
ing the constitutionality of the eight-hour 
law, the prevailing rate of wages law, the 
law regulating the hours of bake-shop 
employees, etc., have all been in the direc- 
tion of allowing the legislature to legislate 
with the least possible interference from 
the courts. Inasmuch as nearly the whole 
American people shares Judge Parker’s 
feelings in this matter, it is thought that 
his opposition to judicial interference with 
the work of the legislature, as well as the fact 
that most of his decisions have favored 
organized labor, will add to his popularity 
as a candidate if the democratic party ac- 
cepts as its leader a man whose political 
positions on important issues are unknown. 


““McClure’s Magazine”’ has 
come to stand for a new 
kind of jouraalism, which 
deals with the burning is- 
sues of the day with as much vigor as the 
daily newspaper, but with a thoroughness 


A Master 
Journalist 





LINCOLN STEFFENS, AUTHOR OF “ THE 
SHAME OF THE CITIES”’ 


which makes its record a part of our per- 
manent political literature. In a large 
measure ‘‘McClure’s” owes this character 
to its present managing editor, Mr. Lincoln 
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Steffens, whose articles on municipal gov- 
ernment now published in book form under 
the title ‘‘The Shame of Our Cities’ have 
done more to awaken the American con- 
science to civic duty than anything else 
that has been written in many years. To 
Mr. Steffens’ credit, he never allows his 
readers to think that reform can be accom- 
plished by getting rid of an individual ‘‘ boss”’ 
or ‘‘ring,’”’ or even that the responsibility 
can be placed upon the immigrant popula- 
tion or the ‘‘lower” orders of society. He 
always shows that the badness of political 
conditions is due to the conscienceless 
apathy of us who think ourselves good citi- 
zens. His injunction always is, ‘‘ Pluck out 
the mote from thine own eye and then shalt 
thou see clearly to pluck out the beam that 
is in thy neighbor’s eye.’”’ In the last is- 
sue of ‘‘McClure’s’’ Mr. Steffens began a 
new series of articles entitled ‘‘The Ene- 
mies of the Republic,’’ exposing in his first 
article the inseparable connection between 
the political corruption in Missouri and the 
commercial corruption through which it 
thrives. The lesson brought home by this 
article is that ‘‘ Not the politician, not the 
bribe-taker, but the bribe-giver, the man 
we are so proud of—our successful business 
man—he is the source and sustenance of 
our bad government. The high- 
way of corruption is the ‘‘road to success!”’ 
Mr. Steffens was born in San Francisco 
thirty-eight years ago this last month; 
graduated at the University of California 
in 1889, and later was a student in the Uni- 
versities of Berlin, Heidelberg, Leipsic, 
Paris and Sorbonne. He began his news- 
paper career on the New York Evening Post. 
His training for his work was of the most 
thorough type possible, and the work which 
he has done has given new prestige to the 
kind of training he received. 
If there is in the career of 
de the successful new _ short- 
New Dialect StOTY writer, Miss Myra Kelly, 
one thing more _ astonish- 
ing than another, it is that, aside from 
the fact that she has introduced the literary 
world to a new dialect, she should have found 
it right here in busy old New York among 
people and scenes as familiar to us as the 
Flatiron building. Familiar, and yet not 
familiar—for while we know a certain type 
of adult or infant to hail from the East Side 
Yiddish settlements the moment we clap 
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eyes on them, we yet do not know the odd 
twist of their thought, the difference of 
their point of view, nor the outlandish 
idiom they use to express themselves. 
Miss Kelly grew to know all these charac- 
teristics intimately during her two years of 
teaching in the primary room of Public 
School No. 147, in the East Side Ghetto. 
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At first, even to her, the curious jargon 
was almost unintelligible, but by means of 
explanations and careful note-taking it 
gradually grew to have meaning and to 
reveal a new world, strange ideas, and cu- 
rious dialect. That it was also a rich mine 
of undelved literary material she did not 
then so fully realize. The amusing actions 
and the quaint speeches of her little East 
Side pupils were often described at home 
to the extreme delight of family and friends, 
and finally a first effort was made to put them 
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into literary shape. Never has a first story 
had such an unusual reception. The modest 
young author sent it in duplicate to four 
different publishers at the same time only 
to find later that two of them had accepted 
it. Whoever read that first story, ‘‘A 
Christmas Present for a Lady,” in ‘‘Mc- 
Clure’s’’ a year ago, will recall the deep 
impression it made as the first venture into 
a new field. Her success has been great, 
and although she has written only five stories 
they are sufficient to mark her as the self- 
constituted historian of the East Side Yid- 
dish urchin, and also to make her distinctly 
persona grata with the publishers. 

Most of the life of this young author has 
been lived in this country. She was born 
in Dublin, and was brought to this country 
with her brothers and sisters by her father, 
who is a practising physician in New York 
City. She chose to teach, not from neces- 
sity, but because she liked it, and after she 
was graduated from the Teachers’ College, 
she took charge of the school, and discovered 
the field in which she has wona great success. 
No trades union in this 
country can show so strik- 
ing a record of public work 
accomplished as the federa- 
tion of Chicago public school teachers, of 
which Miss Margaret A. Haley is the head. 
Chicago teachers formed their union about 
seven years ago. Their first practical ef- 
fort was to secure an increase in the salaries 
of teachers who had had ten or more years 
of experience. The maximum paid to such 
teachers was $825 a year, and the Teachers’ 
Federation proposed to raise it to $1rooo. 
They quickly succeeded in getting an increase 
to $900 a year, and were promised another 
$50 when a new revenue law went into effect 
the following year. Under this new rev- 
enue law, however, the income of the 
school board decreased instead of increased, 
and the organization was confronted with a 
prospective reduction of salaries. At this 
juncture Miss Haley and Miss Catherine 
Goggin, who was then President of the 
Teachers’ Federation, made an inquiry into 
Chicago tax problems, and reported that 
there would be no deficiency in city revenues 
but for the fact that about $200,000,000 of 
property in the franchises of Chicago rail- 
ways, gas works, and other corporations 
entirely escaped taxation. The Teachers’ 
Organization made it its business to put an 


Miss Margaret 
A. Haley 
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end to this abuse. They took the matter 
before the courts and finally obtained a de- 
cision requiring the State Board of Equali- 
zation to list the entire property of these 


corporations at its selling value—thus 
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reaching the value of the franchises, as well 
as the much smaller value of the cars, 
tracks, and other physical property which 
alone had been taxed before. In other words, 
by securing the enforcement of an old law. 
the Teachers’ Association did for Chicago 
what Governor Roosevelt did for New York, 
when he secured the passage of the new law 
taxing municipal franchise corporations. 
The Chicago Teachers’ Union, under Miss 
Haley’s leadership, has formally affiliated 
with the Federation of Labor, and considers 
itself a part of the labor movement in Chi- 
cago. In an address delivered last month 
in New York City, Miss Haley made clear 
that the organization of the teachers had 
for its object not only better salaries, but 
also greater independence on the part of 
individual teachers. There is a growing 
danger, she said, that our city school sys- 


tems shall become great machines, in 
which one superintendent ‘‘presses the 


button”’ and all the teachers move absolutely 
as he directs. She found in New York, 
she said, that teachers were unwilling 
to be quoted as to anything they said in 
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criticism of the work they were asked to do, 
because criticism might mean discharge. 
In order that teachers may have freedom of 
speech, and in order that their thoughts 
and their sentiments regarding the work 
they do may have an influence, she believes 
that the organization of teachers is as essen- 
tial as the organization of any other class 
of workers. 
The artist is impatient of 
A Born the average criticism of his 
Art Critic work and is conscious of 
aims, and of difficulties in 
attaining them, which discount the rulings 
of the average blind critic for or against him. 


CHARLES H. CAFFIN 


But occasionally comes along the man with 
the clear sight, the technical knowledge, and 
above all the subtle sympathy which give 
him an insight into the very mind and soul 
of the artist himself, so that whatever the 
man may say carries weight with the artist 
as the words of one who knows and sympa- 
thizes. To have a great artist say of such 
a one—‘‘I value his criticisms’’—is praise 
indeed worth the striving for. 

Of such a high type is the author of 





“American Masters of Painting’’ and ‘‘Ameri- 
can Masters of Sculpture.’’? No one who 
has read the chapter on St. Gaudens in the 
latter book, for instance, could gainsay that 
here was a writer of interpretative criticism, 
in whose hands the most sensitive artist 
might feel himself sure of honest and sym- 
pathetic, if not always admiring, apprecia- 
tion. 

Mr. Caffin is an Englishman by birth, al- 
though his work has largely been done here 
in America, where he now makes his home. 
It is interesting to know that in the devel- 
opment of his career as a writer he values 
the aid of a classical and legal education 
for precision of thinking and expression, 
while a varied experience in the world of 
men has tended to broaden his knowledge 
of life and to deepen his sympathies. His 
parents were skilful amateur artists and 
thoroughly artistic, so that his own artistic 
insight comes by rightful inheritance. 
Reading and study have matured and en- 
riched this heritage so that those who have 
once tasted its quality in Mr. Caffin’s work 
need no second invitation when he puts 
forth a volume. 


There is a fine passage in 

A New Interpreter Emerson—is it not in the 
of the Sea essay on ‘‘Self-Reliance?”’ 
—of which the _ central 

thought is that every man may be, in a way, 
a genius if he will but have the courage to 
express his own thought and convictions. 
Often does a meditative soul of native mod- 
esty find its own thought expressed in an- 
other’s writing in almost the very words of 
its own inward speech. This truth might 
Mr. Norman Duncan take well home to him- 
self, so far at least as it concerns his stories 
of the sea. For, the man who, with innate 
distaste for the sea, with no practical ex- 
perience of the terrors of a sea life—nor, we 
might add, of its delights—can of his own 
imagination and dreams compact such pic- 
tures of the seafarer and the great water- 
ways of the world as to hold the attention 
and win the praise of men wise in the ways 
of the sea, fairly may be credited with the 
Emersonian genius of his own convictions. 
Mr. Duncan, born and bred an inlander 
he is a Canadian, a native of Brantford, 
Western Ontario—never saw the sea until 
of an age when most youth, if they hear its 
call at all, know it as the lover knows the 
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voice of his mistress. He dreamed of it, 
however, but always in visions that showed 
its horrors. When these came to be written 
down after the experiences he felt were 
necessary, their truth was so evident that a 
fellow-writer of the sea, himself among the 
greatest, declared that ‘‘no writing about 
the sea has ever probed so deeply and so 
faithfully into its mysteries.” 
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New York City,’ afterward published in book 
form, and the mental reaction from these 
efforts sent his imagination flying to the sea 
—to its terrors ever, as we have said, and 
not to its fascinations. As a result of this 
new turn of mind are his book ‘‘ The Way of 
the Sea,”’ in praise of which we have already 
quoted Mr. Frank T. Bullen; the admirable 
articles on the fisher folk of Newfound- 





NORMAN DUNCAN, AUTHOR OF 


Mr. Duncan’s literary experiences have 
not been so wide nor so varied as those that 
fall to the lot of the average young author 
who is “‘arriving.’”’ Journalistic work in 
Toronto, Auburn, N. Y., and later in New 
York on the Evening Post, cover the pre- 
paratory period. There followed a series of 
short'stories of life in the ‘‘Syrian Quarter of 


‘* THE WAY OF THE SEA,”’ ETC. 


land, and ‘ The’ Labrador,’’ recently 
printed in ‘‘ Harper’s Magazine,’’ and a new 
long story, upon which he is now at work, 
which deals with an heroic type of man 
such as could, perhaps, be found only in 
such a life as that of the simple folk who 
inhabit the remote and barren coasts of 
Labrador. 
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HIS historical novel of the Civil War 
takes us into the part of Missouri 
along the Kansas border; a new field 

for the romancer, which may be entered 
often now that Mrs. Stanley has blazed the 
way. 

The book is deeply interesting. This is 
not because of the power of the story. The 
love affairs are commonplace. Thesetting 
is conventional. We have the familiar Vir- 
ginia colonel settled in Missouri, the slaves, 
and the school-mistress from New England. 
But the life in Jackson County before and 
during the war is presented with knowledge 
and spirit. There is dig- 
nity, poise, humor, and 
above all, truthfulness. It 
is written in the spirit of 
Cranford, but with an 
historical theme. The 
school-mistress’ experi- 
ences with the negroes, 
and her inability to adapt 
herself to personal con- 
tact with them, are well 
depicted. The negro 
characters are vividly 
drawn, particularly old 
Uncle Reuben, and Aunt 
Dilsey, whose odd sayings, 
shrewd sense, fervor, and 
unfailing devotion lighten 
many a painful scene. 

Mrs. Stanley’s sympa- 
thies are, naturally 
enough, with the people 
whose homes were harried, 
for she has been one with them; but on 
the whole she is impartial. Her disap- 
probation falls equally upon the bush- 
whackers, or guerrillas under Quantrill, and 
the jayhawkers and red-legs under Jennison. 
Even the Order from which the name is 
taken, which completed the depopulation of 
the region, does not figure largely. In this 
respect, also, the account is true. For by 
the time the Order was issued few were left 
to suffer, and there was little to be destroyed. 
The farms were abandoned; their owners 
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were in the armies, at the military posts, 
in the brush, or in their graves. A corres- 
pondent of the New York Herald, who 
crossed Northern Missouri in May of 1863, 
writes that he had seen few farms un 
der cultivation, and many an untenanted 
house. Conditions were worse on the bor- 
der. As to the property, Mrs. Stanley says 
‘Fortunately, there was not much left to 
transport. A few quilts for a road-side 
bed, a skillet, and a coffee-pot, a side of 
meat, and a bag of corn meal, with such 
few garments as had not been ‘confiscated’ 
—these made up the bill of lading in most 
cases.”” 

The book, however, fails 
to do justice to the earnest 
efforts of the military 
forces of the national 
government to put down 
marauders of both sides. 
Mrs. Stanley does not ap- 
preciate the difficulties 
inherent in the task. A 
South-African war corres- 
pondent told me that 
during several months 
spent at the front he never 
saw a Boer with a gun in 
hishands. It wasso with 
the guerrillas. To show 
the brutality of the war- 
fare, I cite a note from a 
Union officer, dated Octo- 
ber 8, 1863, reporting 
‘forty-two killed; Curtis 
and eleven men prisoners, 
which is the same as death, as they will be 
killed. Every one killed was shot 
in the head, thus proving it was Quantrill’s 
own band.” 

Well might General Ewing describe it as 
‘this hornet’s nest of a district,’’ when he 
assumed command of the border, June 16, 
1863. There was none of the “pride, pomp, 
and circumstance of glorious war;’’ but there 
was the “hell.” He determined, without 
fear or favor, to suppress marauding. Ina 
speech at Olathe, late in June, he denounced 
the bushwhackers and jayhawkers alike, who, 
as he said, were stealing themselves rich in 
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the name of patriotism. He wrote tohis 
father: ‘‘My Olathe speech has made a sen- 
sation, and greatly distressed the red-legs 
and ultras generally.’’ ‘To this letter his 
father replied: ‘‘ You will have a hard fight 
with the robber bands, secesh and red-legs, 
but if the President stands by you, you will 
get them down.” 

The fight was, indeed, hard and bitter. 
He had a large portion of the State of Kan- 
sas to protect, ninety miles of border to pa- 
trol, and two tiers of counties in Missouri 
to garrison, all with about three thousand 
troops. He was unable to employ, in active 
military operations, forces equal to those of 
the guerrillas; and, either from intimidation 
or sympathy, every resident was a spy and 
purveyor for them. It was necessary to 
remove from the region the families of the 
bushwhackers. After full deliberation, and 
upon the authority of General Schofield, an 
order numbered ro was issued August 18, 
1863, to carry this policy into effect. 

August 20-21 Quantrill made his raid 
upon Lawrence, Kan. The facts about 
this raid are stated by Mrs. Stanley. I 
have an account written for me by one of 
the few men who escaped, Mr. Edward D. 
Thompson. He succeeded in reaching the 
brush in a ravine on the outskirts of the town. 
Here are some of the sights he saw: 

‘‘Once I crawled to the western bank of 
the ravine only to see four young business 
men marched from their homes, and when 
they were a few steps from their gates 
shot down in full view of their wives, who, 
at the point of the revolver, were driven 
shrieking within the yard. I made an- 
other attempt to leave the ravine at the 
southern end, and crawled to the edge of 
the brush, when I was motioned back by a 
weeping woman, who ‘was wringing her 
hands over the body of her husband. 

‘“‘One by one the survivors gathered 
from their various refuges; the work of 
gathering up the dead and attending to the 
wounded began. A dazed apathy seemed 
to pervade all minds, and the various neces- 
sary-labors were performed silently and sto- 
ically. Nocomplete record of the killed has 
ever been compiled. One hundred and 
forty-three bodies were buried, and several 
were known to have been consumed in the 
flames. I know instances where, though 
years had elapsed, relatives and friends of 
the missing refused to abandon hope that 
miraculous chance had _ preserved 
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their dear ones, and that they would yet be 
restored to them.”’ 

This Lawrence raid caused and made 
necessary the issuance of General Order No. 
11, which required (without distinction 
between Unionist and Confederate) that 
all inhabitants of three Missouri border- 
counties, excepting those near the military 
posts, should leave their homes within fifteen 
days. Those who could prove their loyalty 
might go to the posts or to Kansas; the rest 
must go elsewhere. 

The Order was not issued in retaliation 
for the Quantrill raid. It was in line with 
the policy of Order No. 10, and was neces- 
sary to prevent the people of Kansas from 
inflicting summary vengeance on innocent 
and guilty alike. The New York Herald’s 
correspondent, under date of August 24, 
says: ‘‘The massacre of Lawrence, we fear, 
will be the preface to a border warfare, 
more terrible and relentless than any that 
history records.’’ The letter of General 
Ewing to General Schofield (dated August 
25, 1863), transmitting the Order, opens as 
follows: ‘‘I got in late yesterday afternoon. 
I send in inclosed paper, General Orders 
No. 11, which I found it necessary to issue 
at once, or I would have first consulted you. 
The excitement in Kansas is great, and there 
is (or was before this order) great danger 
of a raid of citizens for the purpose of destroy- 
ing the towns along the border.’’ And on 
the following day he wrote: ‘‘I have written 
you the reason for issuing the Order; I am 
sure you would approve, if here. This raid 
has made it impossible to save any families 
in those counties away from the stations, 
for they are all practically the servants and 
supporters of the guerrillas.’ 

In Genera! Schofield’s diary, September 
6, 1863, there is this entry: ‘‘Met several 
of the leading loyal citizens; all agree that 
General Ewing’s Order No. 11 is wise and 
just—in fact a necessity. I have yet to 
find the first loyal man in the border coun- 
ties who condemns i-.”’ ; And under 
date of September 8, 1863: ‘‘Have deter- 
mined to modify Genera] Ewing’s Order, or 
rather he will modify it at my suggestion, 
so that no property shall be destroyed. I 
deem the destruction of property un- 
necessary and useless. The chief evil has 
resulted from the aid given to guerrillas in 
the way of information conveyed by disloyal 
people, and by preparing their food or them. 
This evil is now removed.”’ 
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General Ewing’s father went to Washing- 
ton from Ohio immediately. On September 
6 he wrote: ‘“‘I had a long interview with 
the President yesterday. He is satisfied 
with everything you have done, except your 
Order No. 11, which I concur with him in 
thinking harsh. It ought to be, and I sup- 
pose it has been, mitigated.’’ 

Subsequently the whole matter was laid 
before Mr. Lincoln, and the course of Gen- 


NO. II 


Later, under General Order No. 20 (dated 
November 20, 1863), re-settlement of loyal 
residents was begun. 

In January of 1890 General Ewing re- 
visited Kansas City, and was tendered a 
reception, at which he spoke as follows: 

‘‘My command in Missouri was one filled 
with distressing responsibilities 
Long before the war broke out there was bad 
blood between the people of Kansas and 





GENERAL THOMAS EWING, 
WHO ISSUED * 


eral Ewing and General Schofield was ap- 
proved. It ended the predatory warfare 
in the district. Colonel Tneodore S. Case, 
who accompanied General Schofield and 
General Ewing through the region while 
the people were leaving, said in 1896: 
‘‘They all gave testimony of the benefits 
resulting from the Order. Once we got the 
people out of the underbrush. it 
put a stop to the bushwhacking business.” 


FEDERAL GENERAL 
“ ORDER NO. 


THE 


Missouri along the border, and they were 
ready with a hostility up to white heat 
when the war broke out—rebels on one side, 
abolitionists on the other. 

‘‘I remember when I came here, that on 
my trip to Independence, along a road by 
which I had once seen beautiful farm houses 
so thickly located as to make it almost seem 
a great long street, I saw with but one ex- 
ception only the monuments that Jennison 
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left—blackened chimneys. But one house 
between Kansas City and Independence 
(ten miles) was inhabited. About that 
time I went to Nevada, which I remembered 
asa pretty town. Arriving there, I did not 
find a human being in the place—it was en- 
tirely deserted—not even a cat, dog, or 
domestic animal of any kind could be seen, 
save some cows that had taken up their 
abode in the court house, which had been 
left in ruins, the records being trampled 
beneath the hoofs of the cows. 

‘‘Every expedition I sent out to over- 
take the guerrillas failed to achieve the ob- 
ject sought. We could not overtake them. 
On every side of us were living people who 
not only befriended and sympathized with 
the guerrillas, but furnished them with ad- 
vantageous information as to the move- 
ment of the army or any detachment. 
After they had committed many depreda- 
tions and then penetrated Kansas to Law- 
rence, where they murdered three hundred 
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people in cold blood and burned the city» 
I knew some decisive measure had to be 
adopted. The Kansas people were aroused, 
and it seems providential interference that 
stayed them from going into Missouri and 
at least murdering those people who, they 
knew, kept the guerrillas posted. I believe 
as to General Schofield, and I know for 
myself, that Order No. 11 was issued out of 
a spirit of mercy to the people whose homes 
were in the border counties. . . . It 
was to me the only means of restoring peace. 
Those people were told that they must 
move, and they did so without any show of 
military interference. I remember that 
my own father remonstrated with me about 
that Order, and I know his heart was right, 
but he did not know. The charge that I 
was cruel to my fellow-beings while in a 
position to command is galling. Yet, if I 
had it all to do over again, I would do it in 
the same way.” 
Thomas Ewing, Jr. 
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Mammy Visits 


the 


Provost-Marshal 








The Trevilians, whose life in Jackson County, Missouri, before and during the Civil 


War, is depicted in Mrs. Stanley’s novel, after‘séeing their home sacked by the Kansas Red- 
legs, removed to Jefferson City. A faithful negro couple stayed behind to guard what little 
was left at the homestead. The son, Beverly Trevilian, a Confederate soldier, returning to 
join his wife, whom he had secretly married, was surprised and shot. The negress, his old 
mammy, found him, wounded, in the brush, and nursed him until he died. Word of this 
having reached the Provést-Marshal at Independence, Uncle Reuben was summoned to 
answer for harboring a rebel. His wife responded to the summons, leaving Uncle Reuben 


with Beverly’s wife and baby.] 
‘ CHAPTER XXXVII * 


T was weeks after this that Mammy 
stood one morning on the horse-blocks 
vainly trying to coax the old army 

mule up to a sufficient degree of nearness for 
her to fall upon him, her jumping days being 
over. The mule, casting his remaining eye 
at her generous girth, prudently stepped 
aside each time at the critical moment. 
Mammy was arrayed in a faded black 
calico riding-skirt and a freshly ironed and 
slatted sunbonnet which betokened a journey. 
Uncle Reuben stood with a bundle of flannel 
and cambric, held gingerly in his arms. 


*COPYRIGHT, 1904, The Century Co. 


They never left the child alone one moment, 
for in the cabin its mother still babbled 
softly and crooned and laughed. 

**Reuben, lay date chile down in de grass 
an’ come hyeah an’ take holt dis fool 
animule! Look lak he ain’t never seed a 
ridin’-skeart befo’!’”’ 

And, indeed, the beast did seem to be in 
rebellion and ready to try his hand with the 
rest at secession. He doubtless felt that the 
talents of a government employee, even 
though somewhat past his prime, were being 
put to ignoble uses this September morning. 

‘*What you layin’ off to tell ’em, Dilsey?’”’ 
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The feat had been accomplished, and 
Mammy sat triumphant, a rotund mass, on 
the back of the subdued Bucephalus. 

‘* How I know what I gwineter say?” asked 
Mammy, gathering up the lines and settling 
herself in the saddle; ‘‘tell I know how fur 
dey gwine push me? I don’t never tell a 
story ’dout Ihave to. But ef dey push me, 
now—’”’ The sentence was unfinished, in- 
dicating the wide latitude she allowed herself. 

“‘Dilsey, I mighty ’feared de devil’ll git 
you, some day,”’ said Uncle Reuben, seri- 
ously. He greatly disapproved of Mammy’s 
facile tongue. 

‘‘Huccome de devil gwineter git me fur 
tellin’ lies?’’” demanded Mammy. “Ain’t 
he de father of ’em? I reckon he can’t deny 
de trade! You take keer dat chile,’’ she 
called back. ‘‘Ef you don’t, you'll think 
something wuss’n de devil’s done cotch you! 
Dat you will!” 

And they plodded on. 

She had got an early start, for the way 
was long and the mule not swift. She was 


bound for Independence to answer a sum- 
mons to appear before the provost-marshal. 

Of course the summons had not been for 
her, but for her husband as the nominal 
head of the house, but Mammy had more 
confidence in her own powers of ‘‘norration,” 


as we have seen, than in those of her simple- 
hearted, God-fearing, truth-loving spouse. 
She determined, therefore, to answer the call 
herself, putting her husband’s failure to ap- 
pear on the ground of rheumatism and con- 
sequent inability. 

The case of the wounded soldier harbored 
at their house had been reported, and also 
the fact that he was now missing. Their 
solemn protestation that he was dead was 
not taken as conclusive, and they were re- 
quired to report at the military post. 

_ They had been thrown into the greatest 

alarm by the summons, for the law in its 
mysterious operations is an awesome thing 
to children and negroes. On Grand Prairie 
they had become somewhat accustomed to 
lawlessness—they certainly had had fine 
opportunity to do so. But the law!—that 
was different. 

The old woman ambled on, looking back 
from time to time at the pitiful little row of 
cabins which was all that was left of the 
glory of the Trevilian estate. 

‘*Hit don’t lock much lak Keswick!”’ she 
mourned. ‘‘I reckon de feastin’-days is 
over!” 
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It was a ride to discourage even the stout- 
hearted, and Mammy’s soul had been very 
downcast since Beverly’s death. On every 
side were burned fences and blackened fields 
and the ruins of homes. Her progress was 
marked by ejaculations and groans. It was 
the first time she had left Keswick since the 
church was burned. 

When she came to Dr. Lay’s, she rode up 
to the silent house unhindered by fence or 
gate. She would have got down and gone in 
had she not had the fear of remounting 
before her eyes, and also, if the truth were 
told, a superstitious fear of going into the 
house whose owner had been thrust. so 
violently out of life. Her curiosity got the 
better of her fears, however, and she rode up 
to the windows of the sitting-room. 

It was a double house upon the orthodox 
plan—two rooms and a passage above and 
below. She could easily see into the room 
from her elevation on the mule’s back. It 
was dismantled and bare. Nothing was 
left but a large ‘‘Isabella’’ stove and the 
bookcases built in the wall. The books 
were gone. 

She turned the animal’s head to the road 
again, glad to get away from the brooding 
spirit of desolation that lay over the 
place. 

It was afternoon when she reached In- 
dependence. She inquired of a man the 
way to the provost’s office, and went straight 
thither. Everybody knew the way to the 
provost in those days. 

Two or three men were in the office when 
she went in—one of them a fine-looking 
Federal officer rather in the background. 
He was evidently there more from curi- 
osity than anything else, and it certainly 
was an admirable place to study human 
nature and existing conditions. 

Mammy had removed her riding-skirt 
and bonnet, and stood in respectful silence 
till the provost or his deputy, or whoever it 
was, should look up. Then she made him 
her best curtesy. 

““Well,”’ said the man abruptly, ‘what 
do you want?” 

Mammy protested her entire absence of 
wants, and the man asked her name, which 
she gave, adding the information that she 
belonged to Colonel Trevilian of Keswick. 

“De soldier said you wanted to see my 
ole man, sir; an’ he was dat po’ly dat I’s 
’bleeged to come in his place, sir.” 

After a few minutes’ consultation with 








the deputy and some papers, the provost 
turned to her. 

“You are charged,’ he said ponderously, 
‘“‘with aiding and abetting the enemy. Is 
this true?”’ 

“No, sir!’’ said Mammy; “hit ain’t 
true! You hyeah my racket, I ain’t bettin’ 
on none of ’em. I think de whole kit an 
bilin’ ’s half devils!’’ 

The officer over by the window looked 
vastly amused. This was anew type to him. 
Mammy’s free-and-easy words were without 
a suspicion of impudence. She was only 
expressing her opinion in her own way. 

‘‘Haven’t you been caring for a rebel 
soldier in your house?”’ she was asked. 

“‘In de cabin, you mean? Dey ain’t no 
house lef’.”’ 

‘“Well, the cabin, then. Haven’t you?”’ 

‘““Yaassir, I have,”” Mammy admitted. 

‘*Well, in doing that you have been giv- 
ing him aid and comfort. You acknowl- 
edge that?’”’ 

‘‘No, sir! I ain’t give him any aid. I 
didn’ have none to give ’im. We ain’t 
got nothin’ lef’ but de ole mule—an’ he is 
de mos’ ongodlies’ ole creetur, ever switched 
a tail!’’ she added, recalling his actions at 
the horse-blocks. Then she returned to 
the accusation. 

‘Aid an’ comfort! My Lord! we all 
ain’t had no comfort ourse’ves sence de 
white folks gone, let alone givin’ of it to 
anybody else. I jes’ nussed ’im, sir; dat’s 
all I done. I ain’t give ’im no aid an’ 
comfort! No, sir!” 

‘* Who was this man you were harboring?”’ 
she was asked pointedly. 

Mammy hesitated for a brief second. It 
could do no possible harm, that she could 
see, to tell this now, and, as she had said, 
she never prevaricated unless there was a 
reason for it. 

‘‘Dat was Marse Beverly Trevilian, sir,’ 
she said slowly and impressively; “ 


” 


my 
young master wha’ j’ined Price’s army at 
de beginnin’ of de wah. Yaassir.”’ 
‘‘Well, that’s what you are charged with 
—aiding and abetting the enemy.”’ 
Mammy looked at him in unfeigned 
amazement. 
call Marse Beverly de enemy? 
Ef he’s de enemy, who in de name 


” 


“ ¥ou 
Humph! 
er God you gwineter call de jrien’s? 

““Well, who do you call the enemy?”’ 
asked the man. 


He had caught the infec- 
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tion of the officer’s quiet amusement, and 
was willing to have a little fun with her. 

‘“‘IT call dem de enemy wha’ ’s doin’ de 
devilment,”” she returned promptly—‘kil- 
lin’ an’ plunderin’, and runnin’ off de 
stock, an’ ticin’ off de niggers, an’——”’ 

“Come! that will do!’’ He felt that he 
had given her too much license. ‘‘Now I 
want you to tell me the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth.” 

““Yaassir, dat’s what I was gwine ter do. 
But you can’t tell de truth ’bout Jackson 
County—not down our way—’dout you bring 
in de jayhawkers an’ de red-legs. No, 
sir' Dey done worked deyse’ves into de 
norration!”’ 

“‘Capital!’”’ said the officer in a low 
tone to another who had joined him. 
““That’s about what they’ve done!”’ 

‘“Yaassir, dem’swholI calldeeneiny. Why 
dey burnt Marse William’s house, sir, an’ 
dey tuk de white folks’ clothes, dey did, 
an’ Miss Nannie’s silk dresses, and her set 
of pearls wha’ was gwineter be Miss Fi- 
ginia’s on her weddin’ day.” 

She stopped abruptly and turned to look 
at the officer by the window. 

‘““Look to me lak dat’s de ve’y one dat 
tuk ’em,’’ she said. She had observed that 
the man was laughing at her, and was willing 
to avenge herself. ‘‘I know ’im by dat 
mole on his face.” 

There was a roar of laughter from the 
officers, in which the suspect joined, and 
Mammy, with a hardly perceptible smile, 
turned back to the provost. ‘‘ De soldiers 
called ’im Lieutenant Tigerman.”’ 

““You’re off the scent this time, old 
lady,’’ spoke up the officer. ‘‘My name is 
Black.” 

Mammy turned and looked him over si- 
lently, the men waiting with interest to see 
the outcome. Then she turned back to 
the group around the provost. 

‘““Yaassir! A heap of ’em has forsook dey 
names, but look lak you can’t denounce a 
mole! bi 








Dat sticks to you! 

There was another laugh at the officer’s 
expense, and then the provost said sternly: 

‘“What was Beverly Trevilian’s business 
here?”’ 

‘‘T never hyeahed ’im say, sir.”’ 

“Do you know?” 

"No, sir.” 

‘“Where did you find him?”’ 

‘“Down in de bresh.”’ 
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‘*Do you mean he was bushwhacking?”’ 

‘“‘No, sir; he was layin’ dar, wounded an’ 
bleedin’ to death, when I found ’im.’’ 

“In point of fact, wasn’t he going straight 
to your house when he was shot?”’ 

““Yaassir, I reckon he was.’””’ Mammy 
was serious enough now, and so were the 
others. ‘‘ But what else could he do, sir?’’ 
she asked with simple eloquence. ‘‘ De 
house was burned. His paw and maw was 
drove off. Dey wa’n’t no neighbors. Whar 
could he go, sir, ’cep’n’t was to his mammy’s 
house?” 

The provost wrote on without looking up. 

“You knew he was a rebel,’”’ he said. 
‘“Why did you take him in?” 

Mammy towered above him in a dignity 
born of the occasion. 

‘‘Why did I take Marse Beverly in?”’ she 
repeated. 

‘‘Why, sir, he was my chile! When my 
little Reuben died and Miss Bettie was so 
sick, Marse William give ’im to me. I 
raised ’irh, sir. I nussed him from dis ole 
breas’!’’ She struck her bosom with a 
gesture as dramatic as it was unstudied. 
“‘Could I turn ’im off when he was dyin’?”’ 

The officer turned to his companion with 
a look of wonder on his face. 

“It beats the devil!’”’ he said. Had 
he come down here to loose a people from 
bonds like this? 

By degrees they got the whole story from 
her—at least so much as she thought best 
to tell. She said nothing about the wife 
or child. So far as she could find out, no 
living soul knew about this but herself and 
Uncle Reuben. Respect for the family 
honor more than anything else kept her 
silent about it. She had always felt that 
it was a disgrace. It was not her business, 
she considered, to make it known. 
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There were serious faces in that office as 
she told of his death and burial. Beverly 
Trevilian was known to many of them. Of 
course he was a rebel—but—it was a sad 
end! 

“Ef any of you knows whar Marse Wil- 
liam is, I wisht you’d try an’ git de word to 
’im,’”’ she said as she concluded, and there 
was nobody to jest this time. 

“Is dey anything to pay, sir?’’ she asked 
hesitatingly, looking much relieved when 
told there was not. ‘‘’Cause we ain’t got 
nothin’ but de mule lef’,”” she explained; 
“‘an’, as I told you, he’s mighty obnoxious, 
sir.”” 

In the laugh that followed she bowed 
herself out. The officer by the window fol- 
lowed her. 

‘“‘Here, old lady!’ he called. 
know your name m 

‘“‘Dilsey, sir; ‘Aunt Dilsey’ dey gen’ally 
calls me—de young ones, anyway.” 

“‘Aunt Dilsey, then.’”’ He spoke it awk- 
wardly, not being accustomed to the fa- 
miliarity of the appellation. He put a 
greenback into her hand. ‘Here, take 
this, and get yourself something to eat.” 

“‘Thanky, sir! thanky, young master!” 
cried Mammy. She did not know why it 
should be given to her. She had done 
nothing. But that money was a ‘godsend. 

“I hope you'll ’scuse me, sir, ’bout dat 
mole. I knowed all time you wan’n’t de 
man. I was jes’ foolin’. You got de ad- 
vantage of dat man in de place yo’ mole 
done choose fur hisself. Hisn was on his 
nose. An’ I reckon you got right smart de 
advantage of him in de fambly you was 
born in, too! I don’t know whether you 


“TI don’t 





come f’om ole Figinny, sir, but you sho’ly 
is got de marks of de quality! 
Dat you is!” 


Yaassir! 
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An American Woman’s Experiences in Korea * 


‘‘We found ourselves sitting face to face 
in a chatty sort of way, in a little eight by 
ten room, with the king and queen of 
Korea. The queen, of course, ex- 
cited my deepest interest. Slightly pale 
and quite thin, with somewhat sharp fea- 
tures and piercing eyes, she did not strike 
me at first as being beautiful, but no one 
could help reading force, intellect, and 
strength of character in that face, and as 
she became engaged in conversation, vi- 
vacity, naiveté, wit, all brightened her coun- 
tenance, and gave it a wonderful charm, 
far greater than physical beauty; and I 
have seen the queen of Korea when she 
looked positively beautiful. 

‘She possessed mental qualities of a high 
order, as I soon learned, and although, 
like all Asiatics, her learning consisted 
chiefly in the Chinese classics, she possessed 
a very intelligent idea of the great nations 
of the world and their governments. She 
was a subtle and able diplomatist, and usu- 
ally outwitted her keenest opponents. She 
was, moreover, a sovereign of broad and 
progressive policy, and sought the good of 
the people to a much larger extent than 
would be expected of an Oriental queen. 
In addition, she possessed a warm heart, 
a tender love for little children, a delicacy 
and consideration which would have done 
honor to any European lady of high rank.”’ 

This vivid description is given by Mrs. 
Lillias Horton Underwood, who at the time 
of this first interview was Miss Lillias Hor- 
ton, a young American medical missionary, 
just arrived in Korea. Her interview with 
the queen was almost an epoch in Korean 
history, as no doctor had ever before been 
admitted to the royal presence. Respec- 
table women, in Korea, are kept strictly 
secluded, and royalty is no exception. 

‘‘T learned later, that Korean doctors 
(always men) who had treated the queen, 
felt (?) her pulse by using a cord, one end 
of which was fastened about her wrist, and 
the other, carried into the next room, was 





*FIFTEEN YEARS AMONG THE ToP-KNoTs. By 
Mrs. L. H. Underwood. American Tract So- 
ciety, $1.50. 


held in the doctor’s fingers. The royal 
tongue, I was told, was protruded through a 
slit in a screen for the physician’s observa- 


tion. I found the queen’s trouble nothing _ 


more serious than a small boil which needed 
lancing; but as the mere suggestion of ap- 
proaching her sacred person with any sort 
of surgical instrument was looked upon 
with unspeakable horror and indignation 
by all who surrounded her, and was flatly 
forbidden by the king, patience and slower 
measures were necessarily resorted to.’’ 

A strong liking sprang up between the 
queen and the young missionary, and when 
Miss Horton married Dr. Underwood, the 
queen’s wedding gift, sent on a procession 
of packmules, was one million ‘‘cash’’—a 
coin which, however, runs about three 
thousand to the dollar, so that the royal 
treasury was not bankrupted in conse- 
quence. The king had also great confi- 
dence in Dr. Underwood, so that the two 
American missionaries were in close rela- 
tions with the royal pair, and necessarily 
became interested in the varying turns of 
Korean politics. For this reason Mrs. 
Underwood’s book ‘Fifteen years Among 
the Topknots,’’ throws much light upon 
the beginnings of the present war between 
Russia and Japan over Korea. 

Unlike most Americans at home, Mrs. 
Underwood prefers the Russians in Korea 
to the Japanese. Her story of the murder 
of the hapless queen by the Japanese con- 
tingent, under the direction of Count Miura, 
is most convincing. 

‘‘ Japanese troops under Japanese officers 
surrounded the courtyard and buildings 
where the royal party were. . . . 
About thirty Japanese Sash, or professional 
cutthroats, rushed into the royal apart- 
ments, crying ‘“‘The queen, the queen, 
where is the queen?”’ 

‘““Vi Kiung Chick, the minister of the 
royal household, was killed by the Japanese 
in the king’s presence. His royal highness, 
the crown prince, was seized, his hat torn 
off, and he was pulled about by the hair, 
the sashi threatening him with their swords, 
while demanding where the queen was. At 
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length they hunted the poor queen down, 
and killed her with their swords. They 
then covered her body, and bringing in va- 
rious palace women, suddenly displayed 
the corpse, when the women shrieked in 
horror, ‘The queen! The queen!’ This 
was enough; by this ruse the assassins made 
sure they had felled the right victim.”’ 

The king was held in practical captivity 
by the Japanese party for some time. He 
frequently sent for Dr. Underwood to come 
and stay with him, as a protection against 
assassination. In fact, all Koreans were 
impressed by the fact that America had 
no designs upon their country, while they 
feared Japan and Russia equally. In the 
end, ‘‘however, the king escaped to the 
Russian legation by a clever stratagem.” 

““Wearied and sick, his majesty retired 
to the women’s apartments, where he spent 
his entire time, escaping thus the de- 
testable espionage of his enemies. (In 
Korea no outsider may enter the women’s 
part of the house.) They delegated two 
elderly women to watch his majesty in turn, 
one by day, one by night, But a plan was 
arranged with two of the palace women for 
the royal prisoner’s escape. On a certain 
birthday festival, both of the duennas were 
invited to celebrate with the king, and to 
partake of a great feast with plenty of wine. 
All night the king’s watchers reveled, and 
both fell into a heavy sleep before dawn. 
When everyone in the palace was off guard, 
supposing the king and crown prince asleep, 
they entered a couple of women’s chairs 
which were waiting. The bearers of these 
chairs had been specially selected and paid 
with a view to their carrying two, and 
thought nothing of it, as the palace women 
often went out to their homes in this way. 
So in each chair a woman sat in front of its 
royal occupant, screening him from view 
should any one glance in. The sentinels at 
the gate had been provided with hot re- 
freshments and plenty of strong drink, and 
were so fully occupied that the chairs with 
their valuable burden passed out unnoticed 
and unhindered. They were expected at 
the Russian legation, where one hundred 
and sixty marines from the port had just 
been called up, and there they speedily 
made their way, arriving about seven or 
eight in the morning. 


“This meant the downfall of the usur- 
pers. With the king’s person went all their 
claims of authority and power, and it also 
meant that Japanese influence in Korean 
affairs was over for a time, and that the 
country had been almost thrown into the 
hands of Russia.”’ 

How the Russians in their turn, over- 
reached themselves, and how the people of 
Korea formed an ‘Independence Club,” 
and how thirteen reforms were promised 
and never made, and many other things, are 
chronicled by Mrs. Underwood most simply 
but convincingly. ‘‘All of which I saw, 
and a part of which I was,’’ might well be 
the motto of this unpretending but wonder- 
fully interesting narrative. 

Outside of its account of Korean politics, 
the book is full of picturesque description, 
as witness the following remarks on the top- 
knot which every Korean man wears: 

“It is a great pity men do not wear their 
hair in this way in America. We women 
who favor women’s rights would soon find 
it a mighty handle by which to secure them, 
for in the hands of a discerning woman it 
is indeed an instrument of unlimited pos- 
sibilities. Who would care to wield a scep- 
ter abroad, who could wield a topknot at 
home? By one of these well-tied arrange- 
ments have I beheld a justly irate wife drag- 
ging home her drunken husband from a 
saloon; and by firmly grasping this, I have 
seen more than one indignant female ad- 
ministering that corporal punishment which 
her lord and masterno doubt richly deserved. 
The Korean wife stands and serves her hus- 
band while he eats. She works while he 
smokes, but when family affairs come to a 
certain crisis, she takes the helm (that is to 
say the topknot) in hand, and puts the ship 
about.” 

Cholera, mountain robbers, feasts, pack- 
ponies, Korean inns, magistrates and mobs, 
are all picturesquely described. Missions, 
are, of course, the central theme of the book, 
but for general and timely interest, it eclip- 
ses any book written by a missionary in 
recent years, and appeals especially to 
American women, whom Mrs. Underwood 
evidently represents most ably in Korea, 
and who will all feel proud of her as they 
read her delightful pages. 

Priscilla Leonard. 
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‘‘Woman’s Unfitness for the Higher Co-education’’ * 


They talked of disabilities, a long array of these, 
Till one would think that womanhood was merely 
a disease.” 

Doctors see a great deal of women, mostly 
sick ones. They study feminine pathology, 
discuss it, treat it, and naturally enough, 
come to see little else. And as feminine 
pathology, owing to the present position 
of woman, is very largely of a specially 
feminine sort, they add to the ordinary 
man’s conviction that women are, as old 
toasts call them, ‘‘the sex,’’ the medical 
man’s conviction that they are nothing 
else. 

Wherefore it is not surprising that this 
medical man of Syracuse, N. Y., should be 
considerably biased in his views on educa- 
tion for women. 

He is profoundly convinced that men and 
women never were, are or ought to be to- 
gether in any relation save that of sex; and 
that this modern notion of bringing them 
together as human beings in the impartial 
exercise of their mental faculties is a horrid 
and unnatural thing. 

That the custom should have obtained 
among us and reached the considerable ex- 
tent of which we are justly proud, he attrib- 
utes not even to a sincere conviction of 
its benefits on the part of the promoters; 
but in the West to a sordid commercialism, 
and in the East to the misguided activities 
of the women-suffragists. 

Whatever has been written in defense of 
this method he dismisses with contempt. 
He says the co-educationist ‘‘is intolerant 
and abusive. He treats a serious social 
problem with levity, and with what he evi- 
dently believes to be wit.” ‘‘He is mis- 
placed in the order of time, and is genera- 
tions behind the spirit of free thought and 
interrogation that environ him.’’ This last 
bit is about as amusing as could be imagined. 
Here is a man sharing the views of the inter- 
minable past, of the hoary, heavy, conserva- 
tive majority ; and calling the few and daring 
advocates of progress in women’s education 
behind the times! 

Does he fancy that in his position, claim- 
ing as he does that ‘‘men are but half-sex,”’ 
and ‘‘women are all sex,”” he has moved a 
step beyond those who used to object to 
*WomaAn’s UNFITNESS FOR THE HIGHER Co-EDU- 

caTion. By D. Ely Van de Warker. Grafton 

Press, New York. $1.25. 


women’s learning to write—on the ground 
that they would only write love letters! 
This is still an obstacle to feminine educa- 
tion in Asia. People there are of this doc- 
tor’s opinion—that women are all sex—and 
they treat them as such. 

What makes the author’s position some- 
what peculiar is that he does admit the value 
of higher education for women—does believe 
in women’s colleges. It is the fatal propin- 
quity that alarms him so. 

He holds that women are so persistently 
interfered with by their disabilities of sex 
that they cannot compete with men. When 
confronted with the awkward fact that they 
do—the girls in mixed colleges frequently 
standing higher than the boys—he merely 
maintains that their assiduity in study is at 
the expense of heroic effort and is a cruel 
injury to their health. At this point it 
would be valuable if he could show that 
coeducated college girls were any more 
sickly than those separately educated—but 
he can not. At least he does not—and surely 
he would joyfully do so if he could. 

Any man holding the views of Dr. Van de 
Warker, and wishing to construct a powerful 
and convincing book on the subject, ought 
to get together a lot of evidence bearing on 
the mixed college and not applying at all to 
the separate one. If girls can not compete 
with boys in study he could easily show that 
from the graduating lists. If they break 
down under such study more than girls in 
separate colleges, that, too, could be shown 
from the college records. 

If, as he asserts, they show the results of 
the unnatural strain in after life, he should 
tell us how he knows this—give some definite 
instances in proof. But that is not the 
method of this book. 

Then, passing the physiological ground 
and coming to the social, when he claims 
that coeducation has a coarsening effect on 
the girls and no refining effect on the boys, 
but degrades both, he should give evidence 
that the conduct of students in mixed col- 
leges is worse than that of those separated, 
whereas he merely mentions certain pranks 
and escapades, easily outdone, not only by 
college boys in general, but even by board- 
ing school girls. 

When he goes so far as to claim that even 
athletics—the mainstay of virtue in vigorous 
youth—has a deadly effect in co-education; 
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that our college girls, watching the games 
and sports of their fellow students, become 
victims of an esoteric French vice—he shows 
too plainly the morbid point of view of one 
whose contact with life is wholly on the 
pathological side. 

To a healthy American girl, herself ath- 
letic, and warmly appreciative of strength 
and skill in all forms, yet by the very force 
of association debarred from too much ad- 
miration for the hero of the football field 
whom she distanced in class the day before, 
this man’s assertion is too obscure to be in- 
sulting. To those who understand him it 
merely shows how unhealthy is his mental 
atmosphere. 

But the real strength of the book, if it had 
any, would be in conspicuous proof of the 
results of all this mingling of the sexes on 
strictly emotional lines. From the outcry 
raised one would expect that nothing was 
done in mixed colleges but love-making, 
moral and immoral, to the total neglect of 
the curriculum. 

He accuses the faculty of these institu- 
tions of deliberately encouraging courtship 
and marriage!—and then quotes from Presi- 
dent Jordan, who says of student marriages, 
“‘The wonder is that there are not more.”’ 
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It is a wonder, indeed, if all Dr. Van de 
Warker says is true—or half of it. 

Where there is so much fire there should 
be some smoke, surely. But what is the 
fruit of the good man’s investigations? 
After he has shown how this free association 
of young people of both sexes must result, 
what does he show has resulted? By some 
oversight he has forgotten to give the start- 
ling figures he must have had in mind, and 
of all the expected crop of student marriages, 
merely mentions two! The only serious and 
well supported charge in the whole book is 
that of the last chapter, ‘‘ The Shadow Side.”’ 
The treatment is so careful, the evidence so 
well arranged, that it is apparent he has 
really given his best effort to this one strong 
point. And what does it amount to? To 
four cases of inter-student immorality dur- 
ing eighteen years. 

It is an unpleasant record, and would be 
quite a heavy charge against co-education 
if it were not for the more unpleasant records 
of the separate colleges. What should com- 
pletely overbalance it is the higher rate of 
general morality in the co-educational col- 
lege, but that is naturally not referred to in 
a work like this. 

Charlotte Perkins Gilman, 


Mrs. Van Vorst’s Social Diatribe 


In ‘‘ The Issues of Life’’** Mrs. John Van 
Vorst has evidently intended to give what 
should be called by awe-struck reviewers 
“‘a terrible arraignment of the modern 
woman.’’ What she has actually given us 
is a book which, although containing much 
that is unfortunately true of certain phases 
of modern fashionable life, is altogether too 
sweeping and denunciatory to be taken as a 
fair comment on society. 

Madeleine Dillon is a happy young wife, 
leading a simple and contented life with her 
husband and two children at their country 
home in Pennsylvania. Phillip Dillon, be- 
ing obliged to go to his Western ranch on a 
business trip which will last for three or 
four months, is unwilling to leave his wife 
alone in the country for so long a time, so 
he takes a house for her in New York, 
where many of her school-day friends are 
living. 

Arrived in New York Madeleine soon 
finds herself involved in the usual hurry of 
Mrs. John Van 
Co. $1.50. 


*Tue Issues or Lire. B 
Vorst. Doubleday, Page 


city life. She joins fencing-class, takes 
lessons in bridge, starts in on a course of 
book-binding, belongs to a sewing-class, 
and becomes a member of the Lunch Club. 
This club is composed chiefly of her old 
friends, and here the author has gathered 
together the various types of the ‘‘new 
woman”’ that she wishes to hold up to our 
reprobation. 

Martha Sheffield is perhaps the aristocrat 
of this gathering, for we are told that she 
was ‘‘to the reunions she honored with her 
presence what a coat-of-arms is to the car- 
riage door, a crest to letter-paper.’’ She 
represents what might be called the coldly- 
passionate nature. Later in the book she 
refuses to marry a man who really loves 
her because she is in love with a married 
man for whom, however, she will not sacri- 
fice herself. 

Mary Evans is a college girl who spends 
most of her time in settlement work, and 
neglects her blind father. Her “follower,” 
in kitchen parlance, is a young man, by no 
means her equal mentally, whose reading 
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she directs, and whose intellectual well- 
being is her especial care. Of course this 
young man is in love with Mary, but she 
has no time for such weakness, a rooted ob- 
jection to marriage being supposed to be 
one of the strongest characteristics of the 
“‘new woman,” that person of whom we 
hear so much, and see so little. 

Mrs. Phipps-Brown is the luxurious, ultra- 
fashionable woman of to-day, married for 
his money to a husband whom she despises, 
spending his income like water, in all forms 
of reckless extravagance, and with the usual 
lover at her heels, whose attentions fore- 
shadow the divorce which is accomplished 
as soon as Mr. Phipps-Brown loses his 
money. 

Grace Westervelt is Mrs. Phipps-Brown’s 
intimate friend, a beautiful, cold-hearted 
young woman. She has two young men in 
love with her, each of whom she plays off 
against the other. Capricious and self- 
willed, she cares only for her own pleasure, 
and her present, enthusiasm is for automo- 
biling, everything else being secondary to 
that. 

Mrs. Penfold is the wife of a fashionable 
artist, and spends most of her time in trying 
to keep up with women of five times her 
income, because she has persuaded herself 
that her husband’s profession needs a con- 
stant contact with ‘‘society,’’ which contact 
she tries to provide. She has no children, 
and does not wish for any, as they are too 
expensive a luxury for poor people. 

Mrs. Wallace is the modern all-round 
woman. Athletic, intellectual, given over 
to organized charity, she is in some respects 
the best-drawn character in the book. 
She has one child, a boy of seven, who in 
spite of being brought up on the latest hy- 
gienic plan, is a weakling. Mrs. Van Vorst 
gets in several good hits at the modern 
bringing up of children when describing this 
unfortunate youngster, who seldom plays 
with other boys, because he gets overheated, 
and who has never tasted a drop of milk 
that was not sterilized. 

Mrs. Lemon, the only other member, is a 
mere ordinary woman, such as we all know, 
and we suspect is brought in as a sort of 
background for the advanced females who 
constitute the rest of the club. 

These women form the nucleus of the so- 
ciety of which Madeleine soon finds herself 
a member, and its baleful effects are depicted 
with no sparing hand. Bobby Southerland 


pays her a mild attention in order to make 
Mrs. Phipps-Brown jealous. She leaves 
her children for two days to go on a coach- 
ing-trip, and she takes part in a fancy-dress 
Kermess at the Waldorf. At this moment 
Phillip returns, following inopportunely 
upon the heels of a telegram. He finds 
Madeleine getting ready for the Kermess, 
and is annoyed that the first few hours of 
his return should be thus intruded upon. 
A cloud gathers between them, but it is 
finally dispelled, and they return to their 
home in the country, content with their 
simple life there. 

In the mean time, the most fearful retri- 
bution has descended upon the members of 
the iniquitous Lunch Club. Martha Shef- 
field, unable to live without her lover, and 
unwilling to run away with him, has com- 
mitted suicide. Alida Penfold, by trifling 
with her health, is an invalid for life. Mary 
Evans has become infatuated with a chauf- 
jeur, and because her blind father refuses 
to take him into his service, Mary leaves 
her home in a rage, and goes to live in a set- 
tlement. Mrs. Phipps-Brown gets a divorce 
from her husband, and marries Bobby 
Southerland, who makes her very unhappy, 
and Grace Westervelt, after encouraging 
young Reginald Stone’s affection, has a 
fearful accident when out with her auto- 
mobile, wherein young Stone is killed, and 
she herself severely injured. Mrs. Wal- 
lace’s small son has appendicitis, and is so 
weakened by his hygienic bringing up that 
he dies from the effect of the operation. 

Perhaps the best things in the book are 
the hits leveled at the modern fads in con- 
nection with the rearing of children. One 
woman recommends, as a cheerful ornament 
for the nursery, a set of pictures represent- 
ting ‘‘the whole history, for example, of 
oatmeal, from its planting in the fields to 
its complete assimilation in the body.” 
Madeleine, influenced by Mrs. Wallace, in- 
stalls a German Fraulein in her nursery, 
under whose régime ‘‘the children were for- 
bidden bread, sweets, pure milk, and most 
of the things which their mother had thought 
were absolutely necessary for their health; 
all sorts of passive games were substituted 
for the active romps which had made the 
Moorlands nursery so boisterous, and Friau- 
lein insisted that they have a variety of 
underclothing of different weights so as to 
change with every rise and fall of the tem- 
perature.” 
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The book is weak in its delineation of 
character. The members of the Lunch 
Club stand out more clearly than the others, 
as is the nature of caricatures, but the au- 
thor has failed in the more usual personali- 
ties of Madeleine and Phillip; we know they 
are meant to be charming by the position 
which they occupy in the story, but they 
do not reveal it themselves. This, however, 
is the fault of the beginner, and there is, 
in spite of its shortcomings, a certain ‘‘go”’ 
about the book that carries the reader along; 
there is plenty of incident though of rather 
an appalling nature. 

Mrs. Van Vorst has drawn a melancholy 
picture of married life, and for this condi- 
tion of things she blames the men. ‘‘It 
doesn’t take long for women left to them- 
selves to lose their balance completely.” 


‘*There’s no man so ardent as the American; 
and there’s no woman, in spite of her repu- 
tation for being spoiled—there’s no woman 
so neglected as the American man’s wife.’’ 
There is a: certain amount of truth in this 
latter assertion, though, like most in the 
book, it is a good deal exaggerated. 

It is impossible to help feeling that this 
book would never have been written had it 
not been for President Roosevelt’s com- 
ments upon the writer’s last work—‘‘ The 
Woman Who Toils.’’ These comments 
will be made the most of to stimulate the 
sale of this book, and for that reason the 
novel is bound to attract some attention, 
but its attitude is too condemnatory, its 
denunciations too sweeping, to carry con- 


viction. 
Mary K. Ford. 
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The Fire-Bringer*........ William Vaughn Moody 
{In this fine poem the Greek story of the 

flood is cast into the form of a Greek tragedy 

notable for the quality of its blank verse and 

its poetic feeling. The punishment of Prome- 

theus for bringing fire from heaven is well known 

and forms the conclusion of the poem. The 

extract below is Prometheus’ account of his 

first attempt to bring the fire.] 

Soft as light I passed 

The perilous gates that are acquainted 
forth, 

The walls of starry safety and alarm, 

The pillars and the awful roofs of song, 

The stars and colonnades whose marble 
work 

Is spirit, and the joinings spirit also,— 

And from the well-brink of his central 
court 

Dipped vital fire of fire, flooding my vase, 

Glutting it arm-deep in the keen element. 

Then backward swifter than the osprey 
dips 

Down the green slide of the sea, till—Fool, 
O fool! 

’Twas in my hands! ‘Twas next my bosom! 
Fierce 

Sang the bright essence past my scorching 
cheek, 

Blown up and backward as I dropped and 
skimmed 


*THE FirE-BRINGER—By William Vaughn Moody. Boston 
and New York. Houghton, Mifflin & Company. 


The glacier-drifts, cataracts, wild moraines, 
And walls of frightful plunge. Upon the 
shore 
Of this our night-bound wretched earth I. 
paused, 
Lifted on high the triumph of my hands, 
And flung back words and laughter. 
As I dropped 
The dogs of thunder chased me at the heels, 
A white tongue shook against me in the 
dark, 
And lo, my vase was rended in my hands, 
And all the precious substance that it held 
Spread, faded, and was gone! 


Old French Song*............. G. R. Woodward 


Winter, you’re an ill-bred swain. 
Summer, she is gent and gay; 
Witness Averil, and May, 

Morn and eve, and all her train. 


Summer in fine livery new 

Decketh flower and mead and shaw, 
Green, or of some other hue, 

True to nature’s constant law. 


Winter, you’re too full of rain, 
Storm and tempest, hail and snow. 
Get you gone to Jericho! 

Not to gloss: in short and plain, 
Winter, you’re an ill-bred swain. 


*PogmaTta—By G. R. Woodward, M.A. Longmans, Green 
@& Co. London, New York and Bombay. 
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Songs of the Sea Children, xcix*...Bliss Carman 


The fishers are sailing; the fleet is away; 
The rowlocks are throbbing at break of day. 


The cables are creaking; the sails are un- 
furled; 
The red sun is over the rim of the world. 


The first summer hour is white on the hill; 
The sails in the harbor-mouth belly and fill, 


Each boat putting out with the breast of a 
gull 

For the mighty great deep that shall rock 
them and lull. 


There, there, they all pass out of sight one 
by one.— 

Gleam, dazzle, and sink in the path of the 
sun,— 


The last tiny speck to melt out and be free 
As a rose-leaf of cloud on the rim of the sea. 


5 hcasersicsstis\ Goinvoe ence aontos Alexander Pope 


[Pope’s translation of St. Francis Xavier’s 
Latin hymn has just been published for the first 
time from manuscript found in Ushaw Col- 
lege.] 

Thou art my God, sole object of my love, 

Not for the hopes of endless joys above, 

Not for the fears of endless pains below 

Which those who love Thee not must un- 
dergo. 

For me and such as me Thou deignest to 
bear 

The ignominious cross, the nails, the spear; 

A thorny crown transpierced Thy sacred 


brow, 

While bloody sweats from every member 
flow. 

For me in tortures Thou resignest Thy 
breath, 

Embraced me on the cross and saved me by 
Thy death. 

And can these sufferings fail my heart to 
move? 


What but Thyself can now deserve my love? 
Such as then was and is Thy love to me, 
Such is, and shall be still, my love to Thee; 
To Thee, Redeemer, mercy’s sacred spring, 
My God, My Maker, Father, and my King. 
Amen. 





*Pipgs oF Pan—Number Three—Songs of the Sea Children. 
By Bliss Carman Boston. L.C. Page & Company, 1904. 
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WN once ae untae os Ronald Campbell Macfie 


Psyche, so fair, thou art asleep; 
So calm and deep 
Thy slumber seems, 
Surely thy happy eyes will weep 
If Love awake Thee from thy dreams. 





Were it not better to be blind 
To things behind 
The world of sense, 
Than, waking from a dream, to find 
Love’s terrible omnipotence? 


Holding thy very heart in fief— 
A crimson leaf 
_ His breath may blow 
A ruby cup of joy or grief, 
Which for his lips must overflow. 


Are not thy dreams a garden bright 
Full of delight 
And summer bliss? 
And will not Passion sear and blight 
Its beauty with his burning kiss? 





Perchance, perchance—and yet I know 
That pang and throe 
Thou wilt forgive 
To Love who teaches even so 
Thy blood to flow, thy heart to live. 


Genius...... Florence Wilkinson...... McClure’s 


What seest thou on yonder desert plain, 
Large, vague and void? 

I see a city full of flickering streets; 

I hear the hum of myriad engine-beats. 
What seest thou? 

I see a desert plain, 
Large, vague, and void. 





What seest thou in yonder human face, 
Pale, frail, and small? 

I see a soul by tragedy worn thin; 

I read a page of poetry and of sin. 
What seest thou? 

I see a human face, 
Pale, frail, and small. 


What seest thou at yonder dim cross-roads 
Beside that shuttered inn? 

Untraveled Possibility, 

The Inn of Splendid Mystery. 
What seest thou? 

I see the dim cross-roads 
Beside a shuttered inn. 


*New Poems. By Ronald Campbell Macfie. Fohn Lane 
The Bodley Head, London and New York. 
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HERE would seem to be little left to 
be said or written about the great art 
critic, but the reader who languidly 

takes up this volume with that idea in mindis 
quickly awakened to a sense of much that is 
new and refreshing. The author, Mr. W.G. 
Collingwood, was the pupil and personal 
friend, and is the official biographer of 
Ruskin, and in these pages he has brought 
together his reminiscences of that re- 
markable man in such a way as to give the 
effect of charming personal talk, spoken 
almost at random. His recollections begin 
with various delight- 
ful phases of the life 
at Brantwood, follow 
the incidents of a jour- 
ney abroad with Rus- 
kin, and include many 
memories of his later 
years. 

Although it might 
seem that after so long 
an intimacy the biog- 
rapher would often re- 
flect the mental poise 
or catch even the very 
trick of words of his 
illustrious friend, he 
is at all times himself, 
and ever with a gra- 
cious and saving sense 
of humor. His own 
powers of description 
are by no means fee- 
ble, and there is much 
literary charm in 
many pages of his 
book aside from the 
interest inherent in his subject. In the 
latter particular one is struck at the outset 
with a statement of Ruskin’s views of the 
Japanese and their art, which, at the present 
moment of their prominence, is of unusual 
interest: 

‘Sir Edwin Arnold, in a pleasant essay 
on Japanese rock-gardens, quoting Ruskin 
on the beauty of stones, wonders whether 
he would not have sympathized in these 


*RuskIN Retics. By W. G. Collingwood. T. 
Y. Crowell & Co., New York. $2.50. 





JOHN RUSKIN IN THE SEVENTIES 
FROM A BUST BY PROF. B. CRESWICK 


quaint tastes of the Far East. Ruskin had 
little to say in praise of Japanese art as he 
knew it, ‘because they could not draw 
pretty figures, and he had no admiration 
for dwarfs or monsters; but one cannot 
help thinking that if he had seen Japan, 
and if it is all that travelers tell us,. he 
might have written some enthusiastic pas- 
sages on a people who love stones for their 
own sake and tub themselves daily. To 
him his rock-gardens were a joy forever; 
and in his working years he set an example 
of Lake-district landscape gardening which 
still, for all I know, 
remains unfollowed, 
and is worth a few 
paragraphs of record. 
You can see little of 
it now. During that 
last decade, when he 
wandered about his 
small domain like the 
ghost of his former 
self, no one could carry 
onhiswork. Thepaths 
he made and tended 
gradually became over- 
grown, the rocky 
watercourses were 
choked with stones, 
his private plot filled 
with weeds, for he 
could no longer dig in 
it; and now you can 
only trace what it has 
been in the little soli- 
tude left sacred to 
memory.”’ 

This garden was 
the heart of a wood,’’ the author tells us, 
‘“‘approached by the steps and winding 
path—not graveled but true woodland 
track. About as large as a cottager’s 
kitchen-garden, it was fenced on two sides 
with a wooden paling, and an old stone 
wall, mossy and ivied, kept off the trees 
and their undergrowth on the higher side, 
up the hill. The trees, when he came, 
were the coppice of the country, oak, and 
hazel, periodically cut down to the stubs, 
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and used for turning bobbins and burning 
charcoal. 


‘‘When Ruskin came to Brantwood he 
would have his coppice cut no more. He 
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RUSKIN RELICS 





lying on the hall-table, and after the morn- 
ing’s writing he would go up to the Brant 
(steep) Wood and chop for half an hour 


before luncheon. It was not the heroic 
axe-work of Mr. Gladstone, but such prun- 





RUSKIN’S STUDY AT BRANTWOOD 


let it grow, only taking off the weaker 
shoots and dead wood. It spindled up to 
great tall stems, slender and _ sinuous, 
promising no timber, and past the age for 
all cammercial use or time-honored wont. 
Neighbors shook their heads, but they did 
not know the pictures of Botticelli, and 
Ruskin had made his coppice into an early 
Italian altar-piece. Among those slender- 
pillared aisles you would not be surprised 
to see goddesses appear out of the green 
depths; and looking westward, the sun- 
dazzle of the lake and the dark blue of the 
mountains gazed in between the leaves. 
It was what the old Venetians had seen in 
landward holidays and tried to remember 
for their backgrounds. That in itself was 
one form of Ruskin’s gardening. To keep 
his forest at this delightful point of mys- 
tery, his billbook and gloves were always 





ing as a Garden of Eden required to dress 
it and to keep it.” 

Mr. Collingwood gives a very full and 
entertaining account of the journey abroad 
in 1882, and after several quotations from 
Ruskin’s journals and letters illustrating 
his glowing appreciation of natural scenery, 
he continues: 

‘‘Without keeping constantly before one’s 
mind his passionate love of scenery it is im- 
possible to put a right estimate on much 
that he has written. There are compara- 
tively few people whose chief pleasure is in 
taking a walk and looking at the country, 
without any notion of sport or games to 
eke out the interest. It is true that he 
sketched and wrote, but his pleasure was in 
seeing. It was his admiration of Nature 
that had brought him to admire art in his 
youth, and I think it is not too much‘to say 




















RUSKIN RELICS 


that art was always a secondary thing to 
him personally. The desire to see art 
healthily and nobly practised made him 
study the life of the craftsman, and the 
craftsman’s surroundings, spiritual and ma- 
terial. The material needs of Victorian 
society pressed upon him ‘ Unto this Last’ 
and ‘St. George’; the spiritual needs 
drove him back upon ancient religious 
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up at the Hotel Royal of the Universe, and 
had dinner. 


‘‘Then he went out to see Ilaria,’”’ writes 
Mr. Collingwood. 
‘She was an early flame of his. He must 


have seen Ilaria before 1845, byt it was in 
that eventful year he fell in love. Ilaria 
was, of course, the marble Lady of Lucca; 
but falling in love is not too strong a word. 
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ideals, ‘The Queen of the Air’ and ‘St. 
Benedict.’ All these various strands of 
thought were closely woven together in 
his life, but from the beginning to the end 
the love for natural scenery was the core of 
the cable. 

Farther on in this same journey they 
reached Italy and Lucca, where they put 





‘‘The Forty-five in the nineteenth cen- 
tury had its Rebellion almost as full of 
consequences as the Forty-five of the cen- 
tury before. The raid of Prince Charlie 
opened up the Highlands, and gave us 
Ossian and Scott and Romanticism; little 
else. The raid of John Ruskin, in 184s, 
for the first time wandering free and work- 
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ing out his own thoughts among the Old 
Masters and medieval ruins of Italy, 
started the whole movement which made 
British art decorative and philanthropic. 
There were- others helping, but he led the 
way; and it was in that Forty-five that he 
‘““went up the Three Steps and in at the 
Door.” 

‘‘The passage in which he first described 
Ilaria isalmost hackneyed. ‘She is lying on 
a simple couch with a hound at her feet. . . 
The hair is bound in a flat braid over the 
fair brow, the sweet and arched eyes are 
closed, the tenderness of the loving iips 
is set and quiet; there is that about them 
which forbids breath; something which is 
not death nor sleep, but the pure image of 
both.’ 

‘“Who or what the lady might have been 
in the flesh he hardly seems to have cared; 
at least he never dwelt on the story. She 
was daughter of a Marquis of Carretto, and 
wife of Paolo Guinigi, chief of a powerful 
family in Lucca. In 1405 she died. In 
1413 Paolo was building that palace with 
the tower, now a poor-house, from which 
he ruled his fellow townsmen with a rod 
of iron. She never saw the arcaded palace, 
and the frowning, machicolated tower; she 
could never have had part or lot in the 
tyranny of his later rule. We often read 
in history of a woman keeping within bounds 
the nascent fierceness of a man who—losing 
her—let himself go and became the scourge 
of his world. But in all his pride Paolo 
remembered the pretty wife, untimely lost. 

‘““The very year he built his castle he 
tempted away the greatest sculptor of the 
age from his native town and thronging 
engagements to carve her a tomb. Jacopo 
della Quercia came to Lucca in 1413, and 
six years later left, after finishing this and 
other sculptures there. He could hardly 
have known Ilaria; he must have worked 
from very insufficient materials in getting 
her portrait, and it must have been a tire- 
some and delicate business to satisfy his 
patron, his tyrant. But then Quercia was 
‘‘a most amiable and modest man,’’ and 
had the secret of noble portraiture, ‘Truth 
lovingly told.’’ The sort of critics who 
do not gush say of this work that it is the 
first masterpiece of the Early Renaissance. 
It has all the best qualities of medizval 
art—its severe symbolism and decorative 
effect, with all the best of the later classi- 
cism—its reality, softness and sweetness. 
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‘*Paolo’s enemies before long drove him 
out of Lucca, and the city wreaked venge- 
ance on the tyrant by shattering his wife’s 
tomb, this masterpiece. Somehow the ef- 
figy itself was spared, and set up again 
with bits of the wreck against the bare 
church wall. It was this dead lady, this 
marble lady, with browned, translucent 
cheeks, and little nose just bruised away at 
the tip, that took Ruskin’s imagination in 
his youth. In his age he wrote, ‘It is forty 
years since I first saw it, and I have never 
found its like.’”’ 

One of the interesting sidelights thrown 
by the book upon the oddities of Mr. Rus- 
kin’s character is shown in the chapter on 
Ruskin’s Maps: 

‘*Reading the map is as great a pleasure 
to some people as reading a story book. 
You will see them pore over the atlas for 
an hour together, going on dream-journeys. 
It is a cheap way of globe-trotting, and gets 
rid of the discomforts; only one must have 
imagination to turn the wriggling hair- 
lines into vistas of river scenery, and the 
woolly-bear shading into forested crests 
and peaks against the sunset. It needs a 
good deal of imagination to get over the 
ugliness of most modern maps; but why 
should maps be ugly? 

‘““This is a question which Ruskin often 
asked, and he gave a great deal of trouble 
and time to the subject; not enough to 
carry out such a reformation as his ener- 
getic preaching and teaching did effect in 
some other things, but perhaps we have not 
quite come to the end of the story yet. 

‘‘Anyway, the map-readers, and all who 
have known the bliss of owning a Bible with 
a ‘Palestine’ for solace during sermon- 
time in childhood, or have realized the 
privileges of even Bradshaw’s ugly chart on 
a long journey—all these will not think it 
strange to be told that Ruskin was a map- 
lover too, and that he was nearly as fond 
of plans as of pictures. Indeed, the old 
complaint against his art criticism was that 
he wanted pictures to be maps, decora- 
tively colored diagrams of nature, in which 
you could find your way about, know the 
points of the compass, latitude, altitude, 
geology, botany, fauna, flora, and the uni- 
versal gazetteer. 

‘‘He says in the Notes on his Turner Ex- 
hibition that he began to learn drawing by 
copying maps, and only came to pictures 
later. It is a biographical fact that his 
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first use of a paint-box was to tint seas 
blue—not skies; and to ornament his out- 
line with a good full red and green and 
yellow. 

Why do we refer to these childishnesses? 
Because he—the art critic and art teacher— 
began his art career not by sketching peo- 
ple or cottages or flowers, but by copying 
maps; and because he ended his career in 
b dding his hearers do likewise. Of course, 
the value of advice entirely depends upon 
what you mean to do with it. If you want 
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“if you can draw Italy you know something 
about form’’—and then paint the globe 
with its conflicting shade and local color. 
Afterward, in setting one at Turner, he 
would say, ‘“‘I want you to take a map of 
the subject. Get the masses outlined, and 
fill in the spaces with the main colors; and 
that will do.” 

Ruskin believed that maps could be made 
far more explanatory and ornamental than 
the usual school atlas, and he once drew a 
map of France to embody his ideas, which 
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SKETCH MAP DRAWN BY RUSKIN TO ILLUSTRATE THE 
HISTORY OF FRANCE 


to make colorable imitations of fashionable 
pictures, don’t take Ruskin’s word for any- 
thing. If you want to be a scholar in the 
school of the Old Masters, then you might 
do worse han listea to him. They “leant 
on a firm and determined outline’’—that 
is, Sir Joshua Reynolds; they started with 
painstaking draughtmanship, and added 
color tint by tint; and so he says, ‘‘I place 
map-making first among the elementary 
exercises,’ and so forth, and made his 
young pupils begin with simple fac-simile- 


we print herewith. Of this map Mr. Col- 
lingwood writes: ‘‘His attempts at a dia- 
grammatic history of France, sketched on a 
page of mnote-paper, was engraved for 
‘Our Fathers have Told Us’—his projected 
school history of the ‘Nice Things that 
have Happened.’ You see—and for lack 
of space I must leave it for your further 
insight—how he designed to show the roses 
of Provence and the lilies of France in this 
garden of Gaul, at one time feebly strug- 
gling, then blowing fully and freely spread- 











ing, then broken in upon by the wild beast 
of war; the lily bed trampled and ruined; 
Aquitaine wasted to blankness, and so 
forth. Worked out completely, an atlas 
of history on this plan might be as pretty 
as any picture-book. A child accustomed 
to such maps would have little trouble in 
remembering the outlines of national growth, 
and the’whole tedious business of dates 
and uncouth names would be infinitely 
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lightened. Perhaps, some day, Ruskin’s 
hint will be taken, and his suggestion will 
bear fruit.” 

Of Mr. Ruskin’s friends Mr. Collingwood 
has not a great deal to say until he touches 
upon the great art critic’s intimacy with 
Lord and Lady Mount Temple. Of this 
interesting episode he writes: 

‘By the kindness of Mrs. Arthur Severn 
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I have by me the long series of Ruskin’s 
letters to Lord and Lady Mount Temple. 
To any one who knew the people and circum- 
stances touched upon, they would be most 
interesting; delightfully amusing for the 
most part, but sometimes intensely painful, 
where the fiery genius poured out his woes 
and disappointments, public and private, 
into their kindly ears. She was his con- 
fidante in all that unhappy love-story which 
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From a photograph taken 1n 18909 by Rose Durrant & Son, Torquay 
MOUNT TEMPLE 


ended so tragically for his later life; she 
was his sympathetic adviser in much 
of his work. Mr. Cowper-Temple, too 
(later Lord Mount Temple), was a kindly 
and helpful friend. In the early days 


he introduced Ruskin to Palmerston, and 
smoothed the way for various plans con- 
nected with the National 
public art-works.”’ 
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The Memoirs of a Baby 








as prominent a place in our light liter- 
ature as he does in our civilization, 
with the advantage in the former case that 
when he is in a book you can shut him up, a 
feat which is almost impossible in real life; 
but if all children were as delightful as those 
Miss Daskam draws, their presence would be 
a joy. Hitherto her studies of them have 
been confined to incidents in their lives, but 
her last book, ‘‘The Memoirs of a Baby,”’ 
extends over three or four years of his ex- 
istence, and is an entertaining description 
of some of the important moments in an 
infant’s career. 
The principal 
charactersin the 
book are Mr. and 
Mrs. Tom Wil- 
bour, their aunt 
Emma, and 
Martin Brinker- 
hoff Wilbour, 
commonly called 
Binks, the infant ® 
whose career affords mucu amusement to his 
parents and much anxiety to Aunt Emma, 
who, armed first with ‘‘The Young Mother,”’ 
and later with ‘‘ The Baby: His Care and 
Training,”’ tries in vain to awaken Tom and 
Susy to a sense of the importance of bring- 
ing up their son on the most approved 
modern plan. To be sure Binks fails to do 
his part. ‘‘For instance, he did not, would 
not, and apparently could not, cry. In 
direct opposition to custom, tradition and 
the rules of the game as stated in the book, 
he preserved an unbroken cheerfulness. 
This attitude on his part was not only irri- 
tating, but distinctly alarming. ‘ ‘ 
‘Tell him Aunt Emma says he wiil grow up 
without any lung tissue,’ Tom would urge. 
‘Tell him he ought to give several good 
screams and get red in the face! Tell him I 
say so!’ At which Susy would gravely im- 
part this information to Martin Brinker- 
hoff Wilbour, who would smile placidly and 
continue to endanger his lung tissue.”’ 


*Tue Memorrs or a Basy. By Josephine 
Daskam. Harper and Brothers, New York. 


$1.50. 


. | ‘HE American child bids fair to occupy 





Later on, Aunt Emma, stimulated by a 
desire to help the great cause of child-cul- 
ture, tries to take notes of every act of 
Bink’s life with conclusions drawn there- 
from, but is continually being thrown out 
by the fact that he does nothing of sufficient 
importance to be noted. As a matter of 
fact the first part of the book is a gentle and 
amusing satire on the prevailing rage for 
child-culture, and the attempt to reduce 
mental development to a mathematical 
formula. 

Naturally, there is very little incident in 
the book, but the career of Binks is followed 
from his cradle 
through the vari- 
ous small epi- 
sodes that: form 
a baby’s life. 
Aunt Emma 
makes him a 
creeping-bag, 
according to the 
latest plans for 
the physical de- 
velopment of the infant, but he declines to 
creep. He never speaks a word until after 
his second birthday, somewhat to the mor- 
tification of his mother; but when he once 
breaks his silence he talks incessantly, 
driving the family nearly wild with his long 
stories, repeated over and over. He goes 
to the country with his mother, where he 
graduates from his nurse’s care, and spends 
his time with the boys. We are given an 
amusing account of his father’s first attempt 
at family discipline, and the book ends with 
the advent of a little brother (to the great 
disgust of Binks, who wanted a goat), 
when Martin’s career as a baby is over and 
he blossoms forth into the full glory of 
boyhood and and elder-brothership—rather 
to the reader’s regret. 

There are few people who write as agree- 
ably of children as Miss Daskam. Her 
youngsters have the unmistakable touch of 
naturalness. so easy to recognize, so hard 
toigive, without which any description of 
child-life becomes either priggish, or simply 
obnoxious. 


Mary K. Ford. 
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[Our readers can best gain an idea of Miss Daskam’s quality by reading the chapter 
which follows, in which is recorded the incidents of young Martin’s first utterances. 
To our regret the chapter is too long to print in full, and has received editorial condensa- 





tion 


a statement due in justice to the author.] 


The Mystery of Speech * 


. | ‘IME, as the books used to say, rolled 
on, and increased the stature of Mar- 
tin Brinkerhoff Wilbour, and dark- 

ened his hair, and strengthened his legs, 

but did not unloose his tongue. It was 
fondly hoped by his relatives that the 
occasion of his second birthday, with its 
attendant celebrations, might excite him 
to a few words of ap- 
preciation, but though 
he looked volumes 
encyclopedias, to quote 
his father—and nodded 
his head energetically 
at the proper points, 
to say nothing of frown- 
ing expressively when 
circumstances forced 
him to disagree with 
any of the guests’ re- 
marks, the discreet 
silence of his earlier life 
remained unbroken. 
‘‘Tt’s useless to pre- 
tend that he doesn’t 
understand, Tom, for 
he does,’’ Aunt Emma 
declared emphatically. 

‘“You ought to have 

seen him when the doctor came to see 

Belle and was telling Susy about her in the 

nursery. When he said to keep her quiet 

for a day or two and she’d be all right— 
that there wasn’t any need for our worry- 
ing—Martin was watching him closely all 
the time, and he looked just as relieved 








when he said that. You can’t imagine. 
We all noticed it.” 

‘Do I doubt it for an instant, Aunt 
Emma? Haven’t I seen him argue for 


minutes together without opening his mouth. 
It’s not that I think him brainless—be calm, 
Toots—but I’m _ afraid of him. Why 
shouldn’t he talk? I talk, you talk, Belle 
talks, Norah talks, we all talk—why doesn’t 


he? 


*From THE Memoirs oF A BaBy. By Josephine 
Daskam. Harper and Brothers, New York. 
Copyright, 1903, 1904, by Harper and Brothers. 
All rights reserved. Reprinted by permission. 





‘“THE ELUSIVE LADLE SLID FROM UNDER THE 
IMPENDING BULK”’ 


““He could if he chose,”’ Susy insisted, 
obstinately. 

‘‘All the worse, all the worse, my dear 
girl. When people can talk and won’t, 
what is behind it? They have their rea- 
sons, doubtless, but what are those reasons? 
Do you know them? Do I? No; if we 
did we should tell. Our natures are open, 
frank, sympathetic. 
Concealment is foreign 
to we. - That.is,” Mer. 
Wilbour interrupted 
himself, ‘‘it is to me.’’ 


* * * * 


““T hope you have a 
little sense,” Aunt 
Emma retorted se- 
verely, ‘‘though some- 
times I doubt it. 1 
should think, Susy, you 
would be used to Tom 
Wilbour by this time. 
You listen to him as 
though what he said 
was worth a row of 
pins.” 

Susy might have re- 
plied with some per- 
tinence that for at least one-half of her ne- 
phew’s discourse Aunt Emma’s attention 
had been as fixed as his wife’s, but she did 
not. Nor did she suggest that in propor- 
tion to the length of that lady’s acquaintance 
with Mr Wilbour she exhibited a far greater 
degree of credulity than any other member 
of his household. She only smiled ab- 
sently, with a worried look at her son, who, 
in the temporary absence of Belle, was play- 
ing with the soup-'adle under the direction 
of the entire family. Having failed in the 
attempt which had lasted through the morn- 
ing, to put the bowl into his mouth, at the 
same time holding the handle firmly between 
his knees, he was devoting the afternoon 
to an equally unsuccessful endeavor to sit in 
it. Occasional disgusted grunts chroni- 
cled his successive disappointments, but 
his general attitude was one of control, 
though it carried a definite implication of 
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fighting it out on this line if it took all 
summer. 

His guardians watched him for a few 
moments in silence, and only the clink and 
ring of the elusive ladle as it slid from under 
the impending bulk of its young master 
and echoed on the floor, accompanied by 
the thud of his soft body, broke the still- 
ness. 

‘‘Heavens! How nervous I am! I 
simply cannot watch that child another 
minute!’’ Aunt Emma exclaimed, and left 
the room abruptly. 

‘*Wouldn’t you think he’d swear though?”’ 
Mr. Wilbour 
queried, as 
Binks fell over 
the handle and 
knocked his ear 
on the bowl. 

‘‘T’d rather he 
would—if he’d 
only talk!’’ 
Susy declared 
recklessly. Her 
husband re- 
garded her with 
admiring sur- 
prise. 

‘““Would you, 
now?” he re- 
marked. ‘‘ Dear 
me!” 

Again there 
was a silence, 
and the light 
drizzling rain 
that hit the nur- 
sery window 
was for a while 
the only sound, 
for Martin had 
fallen asleep on 
the floor with 
the ladle clasped 
to his breast. 


e+ 6 6 
‘‘Oughtn’t he 


to shut his 
mouth?’’ his 
father inquired 


disparagingly. 
‘*Won’t he get something or other?” 

‘“You sleep that way sometimes, and you 
don’t seem to get anything,”’ Susy returned, 
not without point, but with a distinct lack 
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of interest. If Mr. Wilbour had known 
that she was thinking him perilously near 
the point of getting too fat, and resenting 
bitterly the hideous tie he had selected in 
unconscious deference to the day, he would 
have felt even more aggrieved than he did. 

‘‘We should all breathe through the 
nose,’” he announced didactically, ‘‘every- 
body agrees upon that. You have only to 
watch the animals—”’ 

‘*A dog breathes through its mouth when 
it’s running,’’ Susy observed impersonally. 

Her husband frowned. 

“IT wasn’t thinking of dogs,” he said 
shortly, ‘‘I—” 

‘*Oh, of course, 
if you take out 
all theanimals!”’ 

““A dogis not 
the only animal, 
Susy.” 

‘‘No, but it is 
the most im- 
portant one.”’ 

“‘I don’t agree 
with you,’’ be- 
gan Mr. Wilbour 
crossly, ‘‘the 
horse—Oh, what 
nonsense!” 

And again 
they lapsed into 
silence, broken 
only by the 
audible slumber 
of Binks. 


* * * * 


Suddenly Tom 
realized a new 
source of dis- 
comfort, vague 
at tirst, but 
growing clearer 
with every sec- 
ond. What had 
been a low, in- 
distinguishable 
crooning was de- 
veloping into 
a mournful 
melody, and as 
he listened, 
words detached themselves from the tune: 


“* Just BREAK the NEWS to MOTHER, 
And TELL her THAT I LOVE ’er, 
But TELL her NOT to LOOK for me, 
For J shall Not come HOME!”’ 
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It was the voice of Belle who was solacing 
her convalescence with the cheerful variety 
of song peculiar to her temperament, and 
even as Mr. Wilbour began to speak the 
tune returned upon itself, and the refrain 
started again: 

‘* Just BREAK the NEWS to MOTHER—”’ 

““What in the d—— 
deuce is the matter with 
that girl? It’s enough 
to drive a man to drink! 
Why doesn’t she sing 
something else?” he de- 
manded furiously. 

* . * * 

‘*How long—heavens! 
What’s that?” 

For a depressing alto 
at the moment added 
itself to the melody and 
wandered at an un- 
steady distance below it. 
It was undoubtedly a 
. human voice, but it oc- 
curred violently to Mr. 
Wilbour that no human 
creature, capable of pro- 
ducing such a variety of 
sound, could possibly 
have been permitted to 
exist within shooting distance of any fellow- 
man. 

‘*Who——what is that?” he exploded. 

“It is Norah, probably,” Susy replied. 
‘‘She said she would rather come up into 
Belle’s room and sit with her than take her 
afternoon out. Which was very nice of 
her, of course.” 


* * * * * * * 


‘*All my life I have hated and despised 
alto!” Tom proclaimed. ‘‘From a boy it 
has affected me very strangely. That’s why 
I hate Sunday. People will sing alto on 
Sunday that would never dream of singing 
it any other time. It’s the beastliest thing 
in the world. It makes you want to die 
and get it over with. They used to have a 
prayer-meeting in the house next to ours 
in Greenfield, and when they got singing 
things with alto in ’em I used to get so blue 
I nearly cried. And it’s the same now.” 

‘Well, cry now, if you want to,” Susy 
suggested coolly. ‘‘Why don’t you?” 

This was too much for Mr. Wilbour’s self- 
control. In his irritable state of nerves he 
could bear no more, and sitting down forci- 
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bly in the nearest chair he uttered an angry 
and unpardonable monosyllable. 

I am informed that this little monosylla- 
ble is highly offensive to many, if not all, 
of my present readers, and so I will go no 
farther than to say that it begins with a 
letter not far from the front of the alphabet, 
and is frequently encoun- 
tered in real life—prob- 
ably the best of reasons 
for eliminating it from 
fiction, which should 
rather seek to idealize the 
brutality of disgraceful 
facts than appear to en- 
courage them with recog- 
nition. 

The utterance of the 
monosyllable just men- 
tioned appeared to 
rel eve Mr. Wilbour’s 
feelings to a degree, for 
on his wife’s leaving the 
room with dignity, he 
repeated it, not once, but 
three distinct times, with 
great energy and cliear- 
ness of articulation. 
Pausing in a hasty march 
across the room, his hair 
rumpled over his ears and his eyes nar- 
rowed with the force of his remarks, he 
confronted his son, who met his look with 
one so knowing that it was impossible to 
doubt his entire appreciation of the situa- 
tion. 

‘‘Well,’’ snapped his father, ‘‘ what is it? 
Do you like that infernal alto? What have 
you got to say?”’ 

Binks unscrewed the soup-ladle from his 
mouth, grasped it with both hands in the 
fashion of a golfer about to accomplish a 
tremendous drive, and smiling cheerfully at 
his father, repeated the monosyllable the 
gentleman had just employed. 

Mr. Wilbour staggered back, his jaw 
dropping, the evidence of his senses in grave 
doubt. He would as soon have expected 
speech from the cat as from his son. As 
he stared wildly at the wielder of the ladle, 
that young person rose to his feet, and again 
manipulating his instrument in a manner 
calculated to send a ball half-way around 
the links, repeated the monosyllable. There 
could be no doubt—he said it, and he meant 
it. 

It was a terrible moment, that the great 
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mystery of human speech could have been 
revealed to Binks at a time and in a manner 
which admitted of no proud advertisement! 
He had spoken, indeed, but how? And at 
whose instigation? Mr. Wilbour actually 
groaned. 

“Stop it! stop it!” he cried. ‘For 
heaven’s sake, Binks, don’t say that! What 
will they say? How did I know you’d ” 

But Binks, who evidently felt that some 
nicety of inflection was yet to be gained, 
calmly repeated his last remark again with 
so accurate a mimicry at his father’s tone 
that the unhappy man, divided between 
admiration and horror, could only gasp 
and glance fearfully toward the door. 

At this point, Martin, fixing his eyes 
firmly upon his parent and pounding the 








‘*He’s been talking like a streak of light- 
ning, I tell you! He talks as well as any- 
body! Say it again, won’t you? It’s 
something about hot milk - 

“Does he want hot milk?” Aunt Emma 
inquired excitedly. ‘‘Shall I get some?”’ 

“‘Oh, no, he doesn’t want it; he just 
mentioned it—in passing,’’ Tom returned, 
more at ease now, and devoutly hoping 
that his son’s second achievement had put 
the first out his mind. 

‘*What else did he say?” Susy demanded 
feverishly. 

‘“‘He said something about Aunty Vail 
and the kitty——There, he’s going to 
again!” 

And indeed, he began, with the automatic 
effect of a phonograph, a curious suggestion 
of having been filled with perforated rolls 
and wound up: 

“Bad kitty put ’er out Aunty Vail, hot 
milk, up-town!”’ 

The delighted women screamed and 
squealed with joy. Binks smiled in a su- 
perior manner, and Mr. Wilbour, feeling 
somehow responsible for the whole thing, 
watched them complacently. 

‘‘Was that just the way he said it before, 
Tom?’’ Aunt Emma asked eagerly. 








| 





‘‘ BESEECHING HIM TO REPEAT HIS RECENT ADDRESS” 


floor with the ladle at regular intervals, re- 
cited entirely without punctuation, but 
otherwise with masterly elocution, the fol- 
lowing speech: ‘‘Bad kitty put ’er out 
Aunty Vail, hot milk, up-town!” 








“Wh what? Here Susy, Aunt Emma 
come here! Wh what did you say, 
Binks?”’ 


They rushed into the room, pale with 
fright, to see Tom squatting eagerly before 
the baby, beseeching him to repeat his re- 
cent address. 


‘Just exactly.” 

‘‘Was that all he said, every bit?’’ Susy 
added, quickly. 

‘‘Heavens! wasn’t’ that enough?’ her 
husband equivocated. 

‘‘Then the first word, the very first 
word he said was ‘bad,’’” Aunt Emma 
announced. 

‘It certainly was,’’ her nephew announced 
heartly, ‘it certainly was!” 

And to his excited eyes it seemed that 
Martin winked gravely at him. 
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The War Governor of Massachusetts 








Of the four or five great war governors 
Governor Andrew certainly was not the 
least, and it is a remarkable thing that he 
has waited until now for an elaborate bi- 
ography. Itis now thirty-seven years since 
his untimely death, but he could better have 
waited much longer than have failed of the 
memorial which Mr. Pearson has constructed 
in his honor. If the style of Mr. Pearson’s 
book is without special charm, it has the 
merit of entire directness and simplicity, 
rising to the height of its particular oppor- 
tunities with ready sympathy. As for the 
matter, it bears throughout the marks of 
careful preparation and nice discrimination 
—a virtue frequently in demand, for An- 
drew’s collisions with his contemporaries 
were many and sharp, and he was not always 
in the right, or, when in the right, was so 
with some qualification. 

Andrew can well afford this perfectly 
sincere and honest presentation. If he is 
fortunate in his biographer, how much 
more fortunate is the biographer in his sub- 
ject!—a man so intimately associated with 
such great events, bringing to these a lofty 
purpose and unflagging zeal; an idealist, yet 
intensely practical; of excellent, but un- 
certain judgment; impulsive, rash, ebul- 
lient; committing grave errors of taste and 
administration, yet, withal, of such a liberal 
nature, so spontaneous, warm-hearted, 
generous, such a good hater, and such a 
lovable and kindly friend, such a valiant 
and uncalculating soul, that even his faults 
endear him to us in their proportion and re- 
lation to his whole character. The interest 
of the presentation is much enhanced by the 
variety of this character. The elements so 
mix init that sometimes they donot mix well. 
With all his brave sincerity Andrew was a 


bit histrionic; habitually permitting himself - 


a perfervid rhetoric, he could upon occasion 
be so grave and stately as to affect Lincoln 
humorously; essentially democratic in his 
instincts and behavior, he dearly loved the 
forms and ceremonies of his gubernatorial 
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office. The most significant contradiction 
was the inhibition of his passionate eager- 
ness by his self-control, a trait which found 
its most striking illustration in his subordi- 
nation of his anti-slavery spirit to Lincoln’s 
Union-saving policy in the first year of the 
war. 

Without much exaggeration or defect 
the book might have been called ‘‘ The Gov- 
ernorship of John A. Andrew.”’ Of its 681 
pages, 170 are allotted to his youth, profes- 
sional and political life to 1857, and his 
political life from 1858 to 1860, while 40 
are allotted to the short period between his 
‘*Valedictory”’ as governor and his death. 
Thus we have 511 pages devoted to the labors 
and vicissitudes of his great office, and this 
proportion is justified by the relative im- 
portance of the official period. What is 
most significant during the years of prepa- 
ration is that he was an abolitionist before 
he wasa free-soiler, or Republican. Heread 
Lydia Maria Child’s ‘‘Appeal in Favor of 
that Class of Americans called Africans’’ 
soon after its appearance in 1833, and pre- 
sented a copy of the book to his sisters with 
a commendatory inscription. He heard 
George Thompson at Bowdoin in 1834, and 
never forgot his words: ‘‘ There is not an 
institution which the sun in heaven shines 
upon, so fraught with woe to man as Ameri- 
can slavery.”’ Andrew never wavered 
from this stern construction. In due course 
he accepted the method of the Republican 
party, but abolition was his consistent aim. 
His habit of saying what he thought and 
felt handicapped him seriously in the race 
for political preferment. His public dec- 
laration that ‘‘John Brown was right,” 
and his raising of the means for his defense, 
alienated cautious Republicans as well as 
ancient Whigs, while the Buchanan Demo- 
crats rolled the phrase as a sweet morsel 
under their tongues. He was never a good 
politician, and was twice thrust aside by 
smaller, shrewder men, like Banks and Wil- 
son. Banks and Dawes put upa jolly game 
to make Dawes Banks’ successor in the 
governorship in 1860, but Andrew had 
friends who were equal to the emergency, 
and when the election came off, Andrew’s 
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vote was only a little behind Lincoln’s, to 
the aggregation of which Andrew had 
brought a flaming eloquence. 

A succession of eleven chapters brings 
every aspect of Andrew’s official career into 
sharp relief against the somber background 
of his time. These chapters are a remark- 
able contribu- 
tion to our 
better knowl- 
edge of the 
war, the pas- 
sions it ex- 
cited, the 
hopes and 
fears that kept 
up a perpetual 
alternation, 
the conflicting 
plans and aims 
of those high 
in station and 
repute, the 
jealousies and 
suspicions that 
gave bad men 
their opportu- 
nities and 
kept good men 
apart. We 
do not know 
of any book 
which has re- 
vealed more 
pitilessly the 
seamy side of 
the great war. 
Massachusetts’ 
difficulties in 
filling her 
quota are a 
miserable de- 
duction from 
the ‘‘ Uprising 
of a Great People,’’ and such incidents as 
the hiring of foreign mercenaries to be 
slaughtered in the Wilderness, and the 
hunting of contrabands in South Carolina 
to fill up the decimated ranks, if not 
set down in malice, are too little extenu- 
ated for the purposes of post-prandial] decla- 
mation. On the other hand, we reach the 
utmost height of nobleness in Mrs. Shaw’s 
letter (Vol. II, p. 77) regretting her son’s 
original declension of the command which 
later he accepted and made glorious. 

Andrew’s suppression of his abolitionist 
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ideals during the first year of the war was 
atoned in 1862, when he was one of the fore- 
most among those pushing for emancipation. 
A chapter, ‘‘The Day’s Routine,” shows 
him in the stress of his official work—a 
stress so terrible that Lincoln was not more 
a martyr to the cause than he. The 
humors and 
amenities of his 
office are un- 
stintingly set 
forth. So in 
other chap- 
ters, ‘‘ Adjust- 
ments of Au- 
thority,” and 
‘“‘The State 
House and the 
War Depart- 
ment,’’ are An- 
drew’s wearv 
conflict with 
Butler, and 
his many pain- 
ful differences 
with Lincoln 
and Stanton. 
In these there 
is no attempt 
to prove that 
his temper was 
always good or 
his contentions 
just. He and 
Stanton were 
too explosive 
to work well 
together, but 
that Lincoln’s 
amenity was 
notequal to the 
maintenance of 
an entente cor- 
diale must cer- 
tainly, to some extent, put Andrew in the 
wrong. The most tragical aspect of the 
book is Andrew’s distrust of Lincoln for 
the candidacy of 1864. Yet it was Lin- 
coln’s enemies who were most distrust- 
ful of Andrew after the latter’s great 
“‘valedictory address’’ of January, 1865, 
which was a prophetic criticism of the 
follies of the reconstruction period, and 
it is likely that if Lincoln had lived he and 
Andrew would have drawn nearer together 
than they had been in the course of their 
great parallel administrations. 
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this same title during the past year 

in ‘‘The House Beautiful,” and in 
‘‘Art Education,” are here brought together 
in very attractive form, and constitute a 
convincing brief for the beauty—too long 
neglected—of flowers and plants in house- 
hold decoration. Flowers have been used, 
it is true, ever since there have been homes 
to beautify, but when one recalls the het- 
erogeneous and unstudied jamming to- 
gether of masses of flowers in any old re- 
ceptacle, so often encountered at the hands 
of complacent home decorators, one wishes 
that this book of Mr. Weed’s might become 
a handbook in every household for the in- 
culcation of right ideas of beauty and sym- 
metry. 

While the author claims that we have 
much to learn from the Japanese, who have 
for centuries cultivated the art of flower 
arrangement, very wisely he does not ad- 
vocate the blind imitation of their systems, 
‘‘which are so interwoven with the customs 
and traditions of the race that they can 
never mean to us what 
they do to the natives of 
Japan. Wecan learn from 
them, however, the lessons 
of respect for flowers, of the 
beauty of line, of the pos- 
sibilities of asymmetry, of 
the laws of color harmony, 
and of the preciousness of 
beauty without regard to 
price.’”” With these points 
in view the author studies 
the relations of flowers to 
one another and to their 
receptacles; the relation of 
the composition to its en- 
vironment; vases, jars, wall- 
vases, and receptacles; 
jardiniéres and their uses; 
supports and stands for 
flower receptacles; flowers 
on the dining table, and the best use of 
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the flowers of the seasons as they follow 
one another. The most unimaginative 
reader can scarcely fail to be warmed 
into interest, at the least, by the author’s 
convincing enthusiasm and his ardent love 
of the beauty of flowers. 

The use of flowers, he says in his fore- 
word, ‘‘might mean much.more than it 
has in the past in many homes and school- 
rooms. In numerous ways flowers have 
advantages not possessed by pictures, and 
they may justly claim careful and loving 
consideration, especially from those who 
seek to enrich the realm of childhood. For 
next to a lovely child, a beautiful flower is a 
masterpiece of God, full of the grace and 
joy and harmony of life. Flowers surround 
us throughout our earthly existence, and 
carry a precious suggestion of the life to 
come. They are available where pictures 
are not, and may be used to awaken the 
soul to an appreciation of the glory of the 
universe in a way not possible with any- 
thing else.” 

In common with most commentators on 
Oriental art, Mr. Weed 
deplores the pitiable fact 
that “instead of having 
their ideas impressed upon 
us it should be our fate to 
impress upon them our 
barbaric tastes.” In this 
same chapter, which is a 
study of receptacles for 
flowers, he quotes an in- 
cident from Mr. W. E. 
Curtis’ ‘‘ The Yankees of the 
East.”” We cannot imagine 
a genuine Yankee of the 
West indulging in any such 
romantic outburst, but it 
charmingly illustrates a 
phase of Japanese artistic 
life, and makes a pretty 
story. 

‘‘I have found,’ writes 
Mr. Curtis, ‘‘in the Osaka Mainichi (news- 
paper) a touching story of one of these 
impractical geniuses, who, after years of 
patient effort, had succeeded in producing 
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APPLE BLOSSOMS IN A JAPANESE JAR 


a new kind of porcelain he calls ‘gan- 
juyake’ (jeweled ware). His name is Hin- 
guchi Haruzane, and he conceived the idea 
one day when he was trying to remove 
a flaw from a piece of ordinary earthen- 
ware. A certain brilliant effect that was 
apparent in this flaw attracted his atten- 
tion, and suggested that if it could be 
applied to an entire piece of porcelain it 
would add another beautiful specimen to 
the various classes of ceramics. That was 
in 1882, and from that time till 1893 he 
was constantly at work endeavoring to re- 
produce what had been accidental. One 
of his most devoted and trusted artists, 
named Matsuoki, who had worked patiently 
with him trying to develop the new process, 
died from a disease that was due to exposure, 
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overwork, and insufficient food, and he 
himself was reduced to absolute destitution 
before he accomplished the result he aimed 
at; but he was finally successful, and the 
first pieces of any consequence that he pro- 
duced in perfection were sent to the Chicago 
Exposition—vases of porcelain decorated 
with translucent figures of flowers and 
birds upon a pure white ground. The di- 
ploma from the committee of awards was 
the first public and official acknowledge- 
ment of Mr. Higuchi’s success, and when 
he received it he went to the cemetery 
where Matsuoki, his devotedjpartner, is 
buried, decorated the grave with flowers, 
placed a habachi before the headstone with 
a pastille of the most fragrant incense, and 
then proceeded to read aloud the decision 
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of the committee of awards, so that the 
spirit of the dead might participate in his 
triumph.” 

The point upon which the Occidental 
arranger of flowers sins most glaringly 
from the standpoint of the Oriental ar- 
tist is in the placing and surroundings of 
the flowers when arranged. On this point 
the author makes the following rational ap- 
peal: ‘‘The final test of a flower arrange- 
ment is that of all beauty—the test expressed 
by the French in the saying that beauty 
exists when nothing can be added or nothing 
taken away to improve the effect. Perhaps 
in no way are we more likely to showour 
lack of appreciation of the Flower Beautiful 
than in this matter of its surroundings and 
its background. Too often we see floral 
compositions in which there is needed a 
great deal of taking away of objects from 
the vicinity of the flowers, as well as the 
substitution of a plain for a figured back- 
ground. 

“When we want to do justice to the Pic- 
ture Beautiful we place it on a wall by it- 
self against a plain background, and we 
either place around it a frame or mat that 
shuts it off from the surroundings, or we 
use both mat and frame. Why do we do 
this? Is it not simply that the picture 
may be seen alone, without having its unity 
marred by other things obtruding themselves 
upon it? 

“Now, what in-effect is a well-displayed 
array of flowers but a Picture Beautiful? 
Should we not give them the same oppor- 
tunity to convey their message to the soul 
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of the beholder, undisturbed by the jarring 
notes of inharmonious things? Study a 
flower display in a Japanese interior; there 
is the table on the raised platform along 
one side of the room. The tablestands 
alone; it is not jostled on either side by other 
things, and the wall behind it furnishes a 
plain background. On the top of it is a 
flower receptacle, from which rises a fitting 
and appropriate arrangement of leaves, 
stems, and blossoms. The wall behind the 
plant is also plain, and there is hung upon 
it, a little to one side of the flowers, a long 
scroll, on which is a painting that harmo- 
nizes in subject with the spirit of the 
flowers. 

‘Around this display there is no massing 
of bric-a-brac; the wall is not covered with 
a figured paper, nor is it crowded with pic- 
tures. Through the simplicity and har- 
mony of the surroundings the flowers have 
an opportunity to convey to the beholder 
their message of peace and beauty. 

“Ts this not better than our luxurious 
and disordered way of displaying flowers? 
Would it not be better to utilize our bric-a- 
brac one piece at a time, and then only when 
it serves a useful purpose, remembering 
that decoration for decoration’s sake has 
no excuse for being? And is it not an ad- 
vantage when we substitute plain wall- 
paper of beautiful tones of gray or green 
or brown for the ornately-figured designs 
that the art of the paper-hanger would 
force upon us? Surely by these means 
we could more nearly do justice to our 
Flowers Beautiful.” 
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In the World of Religious Thought 








Passive Resistance in England 


The opposition to the English Education 
Act of 1902 is growing as the public comes 
more and more clearly to comprehend the 
meaning of the provision. It is difficult 
for the American reader to appreciate the 
struggle waging between the Established 
Church and the Nonconformists, since our 
own history affords no analogy for illustra- 
tion. 

The provisions of the measure, briefly 
stated, are: First, the State shall erect 
schools and churches which shall be main- 
tained by public tax, but the ‘“‘rate-payers”’ 
shall not have power to control these schools. 
The control is placed practically in the hands 
of, in most districts, the Anglican priests. Sec- 
ond, it provides that, in these State-supported 
schools, not all citizens shall be alike eligible 
to positions of principalship and other de- 
sirable offices, but only such as are willing 
to subscribe to the conditions imposed by 
these ecclesiastical authorities. The head 
teacher is as truly a public servant as is the 
postmaster, but the public can neither ap- 
point nor dismiss him, although it pays his 
salary and house rent. 

The supporters of this measure argue, 
with some show of reason, that the Act is 
consistent with the Act of 1870, which gave 
money to aid day schools which existed 
for denominational, rather than for na- 
tional, ends. The Bishop of London, in a 
recent address before the Association of 
Lay Helpers, affirmed that for eighty years 
the English Church had spent £10,000 a 
week for the education of the children of 
the poor. He argued for the church edu- 
cation of children because of a threefold 
principle: 

(1) That religious education should be an in- 
tegral part of the education of all the children; 
(2) That the religion they should be taught 
should be the religion which their parents be- 
lieved; (3) That they should be taught it by 
those who believed it. Those were the three 

rinciples for which they had been fighting in 
Rastand during the whole of the last century, 
and were fighting for to-day. 

Unquestionably, the Bishop represents 
the mind of a vast number of Englishmen 


who, accepting the Church as the standard 
of government and teaching, and impressed 
with the wide range given by the Church 
to individual interpretation, can see no 
reason why there should be any dissenters. 
They contend that the Act under considera- 
tion is not intended to apply to a part of 
the people, but is intended to benefit all, 
because the Church stands ready to receive 
all applicants into her membership. 

There are prominent representatives of 
the Established Church, however, who will 
echo the sentiment recently expressed by 
the Dean of Ely, who said he did not regard 
Nonconformity as equivalent to schism, 
and wished to express his desire for com- 
munion and spiritual fellowship with Non- 
conformists. Such persons, while strongly 
preferring the English Church to the dis- 
senting churches, can hardly be consistent 
if they look with equanimity upon the exe- 
cution of a measure which is definitely in- 
tended to work the extinction of the Non- 
conformist Churches. 

The extreme opposition to the Act is 
growing rapidly in a ‘“‘passive resistance”’ 
movement, the supporters of which refuse 
to pay taxes to support church schools, 
and thus require the tax collectors to resort 
to the obncxious proceeding of seizing their 
property, and selling enough to meet the 
tax. This movement is led by the Rev. 
Dr. Clifford, a leading Baptist minister. 
Associated with him are Rev. F. B. Meyer, 
President of the Free Church Council; 
Rev. Sylvester Horne, and Rev. R. J. 
Campbell, of City Temple, both prominent 
Congregationalists; Dr. Fairbairn, Dr. Jow- 
ett, and other prominent divines, with a 
host of laymen, who are under the leader- 
ship of Lloyd George, M. P. It is claimed 
that there are already over 20,000 Passive 
Resisters—a figure which gives no accurate 
idea of the number, since only the well-to-do 
are counted, while the vast number of the 
poor who pay their tax in the form of rent 
to the landlord, and therefore do not know 
that they are being taxed, are not counted. 

There is something almost ludicrous in the 
spectacle of prominent citizens having their 
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property sold from under them for taxes, 
and being regarded by the government as 
enemies of the law. But there are also 
pathetic features which demand more se- 
rious treatment. A clergyman of Sheffield, 
England, writing in The Standard says: 

Quite recently I have met with a daughter 
of Baptist parents who has become a communi- 
cant of the Church of England solely as a means 
of earning a livelihood, and yet her support 
comes out of the public funds. A son of one of 
my own people has been recently confirmed 
and sent to college to prepare for the work of a 
teacher, and I am convinced the reason is to be 
found for this change in opinion and church as- 
sociation in the Education Act of 1902. ‘‘I should 
like to know who pays your wages,”’ said a Shef- 
field vicar to a day school teacher, whom he had 
taken to task for being absent from church ser- 
vices, and for attending a Nonconformist place 
of worship. His wages were paid by the State 
for services supposed to be rendered to the 
State, and not to the State church. 

Dr. Clifford sees in the attitude of both 
the Passive Resisters and those who neglect 
church attendance a sign of encouragement. 
He maintains that the mental protest 
against the law, which is the creation of 
bishops and peers who are wholly divorced 
from the life of the people, is in itself a 
sign of moral and spiritual revival. He 
maintains that were it not for a strong sense 
of religious duty, poeple would readily pay 
the small tax demanded by the unjust law 
rather than suffer the annoyance of legal 
proceedings and the enforced sale of prop- 
erty. 


Pope Gregory and Pope Pius 

The Thirteenth Centenary of Pope Greg- 
ory the Great is made the occasion by many 
Catholic journals for calling attention to 
prominent features of his pontifical reign, 
and for interesting comparisons with the 
present Pope. 

This event is of more than ecclesiastical 
importance from the fact that Pope Gregory 
was the first to elevate the significance of 
the papacy from a title formerly applied 
to every Christian bishop until it soon 
came to apply exclusively to the ‘‘ successor 
of St. Peter.’””’ The Roman civilization, 
which had been built in such magnificence 
and to which the world had bowed in sub- 
mission, was rapidly disintegrating, the 
wealth and liberties of the people having 
been absorbed by the insatiate thirst of a 
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limited landed aristocracy, and its revenues 
having been devoured by a military bur- 
den made necessary to sustain its imperial 
ambitions. In the revolt all authority was 
in peril, and all institutions stood in danger 
of ruin. The New York Freeman’s Jour- 
nal draws a somewhat dramatic, but never- 
theless accurate, picture of the condition of 
Southern Europe at the close of the sixth 
century, when ‘‘the whole country was 
relapsing into savagery. The arts and 
sciences had sunk to their lowest level, 
every man preyed upon his neighbor, law 
and order faded away from memory, and 
the strong hand carried all before it.’’ 


The world was doubltess in need of a 
man filled with the spirit of reform,who would 
not accept the condition of society as he 
found it, as being either perfect or incura- 
ble, but who should look upon society as a 
growth, and therefore dare to develop its 
fruitful powers and prune or destroy that 
which would hinder. 


There can be no doubt that Gregory the 
Great grasped the forces which came within 
his reach with a commanding genius; that 
in the midst of plague and famine, caused 
partly by natural conditions, but principally 
by the abuses which had discouraged in- 
dustry and frugality, he developed within 
the church such reconstructive forces as 
went far toward mollifying the hard condi- 
tions which were crushing the multitudes. 
Rendering such service in society it was but 
natural that the Church, as an institu- 
tion, should win a commanding position. 
Turning to the present, the same journal 
says: 

“If barbarism and anarchy threatened the 
life of the Church in the days of Gregory, who 
can fail to see that the old enemies under a new 
form menace the Church to-day? Are not the 
lovers of freedom and order justified in demand- 
ing that the present Pontiff shall lead the Church 
to become leaven in society, rather than devote 
himself to such reforms as depend upon the 
restoration of customs and claims of right which 
the world has outgrown? Napoleon’s com- 
mendation of the Church—that it kept the people 
quiet, and taught them to patiently bear injus- 
tice—is coming to be regarded as a doubtful 
compliment, and earnest people of all shades of 
religious affiliation, are eagerly awaiting the day 
when the Church shall cease to stand as the bul- 
wark of special privilege, and shall count it a 
joy, if need be, to lay down her life ‘‘for the sins 
of the world.” 
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Medical Questions of Popular Interest 








Our Rural Water Supplies 


The ‘‘ Medical Record’”’ has recently pub- 
lished an article, by Dr. Harvey B. Bashore, 
on ‘‘Our Rural Water Supplies,’”’ which may 
well make thinking people reflect. One 
has-only to keep one’s eyes open during a 
country ramble to see how lamentably ig- 
norant, or perhaps regardless, of the ele- 
ments of drainage and seepage the ordinary 
dwellers in the country are. The wells of 
farmhouses especially are, in nine cases 
out of ten, in close proximity to the farm 
buildings from which tons of liquid manure 
wastefully find their way down to the water- 
bearing strata of the soil. Investigation 
has proved that pollution of this kind is 
very far-reaching in its effects, and yet no 
effort is made by those most concerned to 
mitigate the evil. For this reason we call 
attention to the words of Dr. Bashore: 


There has been a great revival lately in regard 
to public water supplies, and cities are spending 
immense sums in the construction of sanitary 
waterworks. All this is very desirable, but there 
is another water supply—that of the rural popu- 
lation—which has been receiving scarcely any 
thought, or attention. Though this rural popu- 
lation may seem rather insignificant, yet it com- 
prises, according to the last census, about 70 
per cent. of our people. In other words, some- 
thing like 40,000,000 of people in the United 
States simply take the water most available in 
an economic way—the sanitary availability be- 
ing an unknown factor. 

Though these rural drinking waters come from 
different sources, individual wells, springs, and 
small streams scattered through the country, it 
has been found that they are very similar in their 
utter unreliability for furnishing a suitable drink- 
ing water. 

Though the mortality statistics in the country 
are very meagre, we yet have enough to show 
that the country population is not as healthy as 
it seems, and while in every place the ruraldeath 
rate is lower than the urban death rates, yet the 
lowering in the country has not been as great as 
in the cities, and in some localities the rural 
annual death rate is actually increasing, other 
conditions, of course, remaining the same. When 
we come to examine the typhoid statistics we 
find that while the death rate of other diseases 
is generally much lower in the country districts 
than in the great cities, the prevalence of typhoid 
fever in the country is almost always equal 
to, if not greater than, that in the adjoining cities. 
In several instances reported, the rural typhoid 
rate is even ten times_greater than the urban rate 
in the same district. With a scattered popula- 





tion such as exists in the country, facts like these 
are often overlooked and unsuspected until 
attention is called by actual records. 

In one of the beautiful valleys of Central Penn- 
sylvania, made up entirely of a rural population, 
with only one hundred inhabitants to the square 
mile—a region of fine farms, wild mountains and 
woods, a place of country residences and picnic 
groves—there has been just as much typhoid fever 
as in Philadelphia itself. Yet no one suspected 
that such a condition existed, and even now *he 
inhabitants themselves would scarcely believe it; 
but the record is a true one. 

The worst part of the story is that there is no 
remedy easily available for this condition. In 
the urban supplies there are only a few sources at 
the most, and the municipal government can 
readily control the conditions affecting the water 
supply of its citizens, if it so desires; but what of 
the remedy when the sources of supply are num- 
bered by thousands? It would take an army 
of chemists and a mint of money to give the same 
supervision to the country well that we give to 
the metropolitan supply. The only remedy at 
present seems to be in the rapid education of the 
people to the point that each citizen will learn 
what pure water is, how to obtain it, and how to 
keep it pure, and this rests mainly with the 
medical profession and with the press. 


The Red Cross Society of Japan 


War is not a necessary mark of civiliza- 
tion, nor even one of its necessary adjuncts, 
but rather is it one of those instincts of 
savagery which civilization, even Christian 
civilization, has been unable as yet to 
eradicate, and to which it condescends to 
pander by using the best powers of its arts 
and sciences for the purpose of producing 
those devastating engines of destruction of 
which, perhaps, the modern battleship is 
the most perfect example the world has yet 
seen. But the care of the wounded, the 
saving of life even im the mutilated forms 
war has left, are marks of progress in all 
that is good and noble in civilization. It 
is no unimportant criterion of the advance 
that Japan has made during the last half 
century that she, not even a nominally 
Christian empire, should have so enthusi- 
astically and efficiently taken up the work 
which was conceived in the mind of Jean 
Henri Dunant as he stood on the field of 
Solferino in 1859. The following excerpt 
from a paper of Colonel Nicholas Senn, 
Surgeon-General of Illinois, published in 
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‘The Journal of the Association of Military 
Surgeons,”’ will show how thoroughly Japan 
has entered into the spirit of the Geneva 
Convention, and how worthily she is striving 
to earn the name of a civilized nation: 


The Red Cross Society of Japan is based upon 
an organization formed during an insurrection 
in the south-west provinces in 1877 with the ob- 
ject of caring for the sick and wounded in the 

ostilities connected therewith. As indicative 
of its character, the organization adopted the 
name of ‘‘Hakuaisha,” or Society of Benevo- 
lence. At the close of the campaign the society 
effected a permanent organization with a view 
to similar action in other like emergencies. With 
the adhesion of the Japanese Government to the 
Geneva Convention this society was transformed 
n to the Red Cross Society of Japan and became a 
member of the fraternity of Red Cross Societies 
throughout the world. 

The growth of the organization has been 
phenomenal. Its membership now numbers 
800,000, which, estimating the population of the 
country at 45,000,000, would give it a repre- 
sentative in nearly every family in the Empire. 
The reasons for this very remarkable prevalence 
may be found in the strong official influence back 
of it. The Imperial family is deeply interested 
in and contributes largely to it. An Imperial 
Prince is its Honorary President and a Princess 
the President of the Ladies’ Committee. The 
Empress is a frequent visitor to the headquarters 
of the society and to the Red Cross Hospital. 
Moreover, the medical profession is held in the 
highest estimation by the Imperial family. 

The headquarters of the Society are in Tokio 
and consist of a number of buildings occupied 
as central office and storerooms. The central 
office is a capacious, well-lighted and luxuriously 
furnished room. Adjoining this is an apartment 
set aside for the Imperial family, to which elegant 
furniture and oil portraits of the Emperor and 
Empress impart a thoroughly royal aspect. It 
was the contents of the storerooms, however, that 
astonished me with their vivid evidence that 
Japan was well prepared for war. The amount 
of hospital supplies was something enormous. 
Stacks of uniforms and black dresses and white 
caps for female nurses, lanterns, canteens, 
blankets, bedding, cots, medicines, tents, wagon 
loads of dressing materials, field chests, litters, 
and trains of ambulances filled the many capa- 
cious rooms to their ceilings. Within a day or 
two the Japanese Red Cross oo! can load a 
hospital ship or railroad train and leave for the 
seat of war without causing the least anxiety or 
confusion. Medical officers and nurses are ready 
at all times to respond to the call, and the arrange- 
ments of the hospital stores are so systematic 
that they can be assembled and transported in 
the briefest possible period. The Red Cross 
medical officers and male and female nurses are 
under military discipline and do their work in the 
hospitals behind the fighting line. The Society 
owns and operates two hospital ships. It may 
be seen then that the Red Cross Society of Japan 
is entirely capable of meeting the present emer- 
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gencies of the existing hostilities, and that there 
is no demand as yet for additional help. 


The Bicycle as a Therapeutic Agent 


There are signs that the disfavor with 
which the bicycle has been regarded for the 
past few years is dying away, and that it 
will resume its sway as a means of taking 
healthy recreation. Dr. Luther H. Gulick, 
the Director of Physical Training in the 
Public Schools of the City of New York, 
some months ago contributed a paper to 
the ‘‘ Boston Medical and Surgical Journal,” 
urging its use in those cases which, ‘‘ without 
organic disease, are constantly demanding 
treatment for either real or imagined func- 
tional disorders. This has been reprinted 
for circulation. In the brochure, after 
carefully analyzing the action of the exer- 
cise of riding the bicycle, he sums up his 
contention thus: 

The bicycle is a useful therapeutic agent in 
those cases in which it is desirable to quicken 
the general organic functions of circulation, of 
respiration, of the whole digestive tract, together 
with ample diversion and out-of-door air. Its 
particular advantages are that it gives exercise 
of the large muscular masses, that the exercise 
consists of a great number of small efforts, that 
it is automatic and does not call for great neural 
expenditure, in proportion to the work done there 
is but little consciousness of fatigue, that the 
exercise is out of doors, that it is available any- 
where, that with it there may be good companion- 
ship and varied scenery. 

Commenting upon this article, ‘‘ American 
Medicine” says: 

With the opening of spring it is felt that there 
will be an end of the overlong period of fashion- 
able disapproval of the bicycle. There is no in- 
strument capable of giving so much exercise, 
movement, and fresh-air breathing, at so little 
expense, as the bicycle. The opinions of many 
physicians, educators, etc., are unanimous in 
urging the adoption of this hygienic device 
for many kinds of disease and as an antidote for 
the long winter’s insanitary life. 


In connection with this we may quote 
some words of the Rev. Francis E. Clark, 


D.D. 

Why should it be unworthy of a pulpit to call 
a bicycle ‘‘a means of grace,”’ if its invention re- 
veals God’s glories in nature to a million city- 
begrimed toilers? The favored few cross con- 
tinents or oceans to see a famous picture or a 
lovely landscape, but here is a little affair with 
two wheels and some steering-gear that can show 
its owner a thousand beautiful nature pictures 
every year, and, while he is journeying to them, 
give him, at the same time, health and muscle and 
length of days. 
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The Sense and the Nonsense about Radium. 


No one who has the slightest sympathy 
with the advancement of knowledge would 
think of belittling any discovery of science; 
but no one who realizes the conservatism 
of science would dream of rushing to con- 
clusions which are the products of hopeful 
imagination rather than ascertained facts. 
Yet such has been the course of many pub- 
lic journals with regard to Radium. With 
a love for sheer sensationalism which was 
unknown when Priestley and Scheele dis- 
covered oxygen and Lavoisier demonstrated 
its character and action, they have drawn 
pictures of the wonders which Radium was 
to work in physics and therapeutics—pic- 
tures which a few years may prove as lack- 
ing in reality as the veriest ‘‘ baseless fabric 
of adream.”’ These words are written with 
a profound admiration for M. and Mme. 
Curie, and in the same spirit as that which 
characterizes an article by Cleveland Mof- 
fett in ‘‘Success,’’ under the title given 
above, and from which the following ex- 
cerpt is taken: 

I watched M. Curie and his associates at their 
experiments with radium, and gained certain 
qualifications for writing about this strange and 
baffling element. This, perhaps, justifies me 
now in pointing out some of the inaccuracies and 
exaggerations touching radium that are current 
in our newspapers, these days, and are bringing 
discredit upon a valuable discovery. 

There are two causes of error: first, a wide- 
spread credulity (in this age which calls itself 
skeptical), as to any kind of miracles, if they 
come in the name of science; and, second, a 
tendency which is quite American, to confuse 
what may be, with what is. We have changed 
the bonds of our belief, and are so eager for new 
bonds that we can scarcely wait while science 
forges them. This is natural. Science has done 
so much for us in recent generations—giving us 
steam and electricity, sulphuric ether and the 
telephone, the X-rays and the rest—that there 
seems no limit to what it may bestow. If a 
scientist fails ‘‘to make good,” we promptly 
forget his promise because we are so interested 
in the announcement of a Chicago physician that 
he sees no reason why human life may not be 
prolonged indefinitely, since he has done some- 
thing or other with the eggs of the sea-urchin. 
‘‘ After all,’’ we say, ‘“why not?’’ Then follow 
consumption cures, cancer cures, and liquid air 
with a perpetual-motion attachment and shares 
on the market. Then we hear of things that 
Tesla is going to do, of wonderful storage batter- 





ies that must revolutionize the automobile in- 
dustry, but somehow never work, and of a ‘‘dis- 
tance see-er’’ that will transmit vision over wires 
and allow anxious wives in Cincinnati to actually 
see their husbands in New York. I remember 
myself being sent off post-haste to Austria, some 
years ago, after this particular device of madness 
which they called the ‘‘telelectroscope,” and all 
the papers said the claims about it were true, 
yet nothing ever came of it. 

We are like gamblers who reason that the red 
must turn up soon, and each new message from 
the laboratory—anybody’s laboratory—finds a 
cohort of zealous believers, especially if it be a 
message of healing to the sorely afflicted. There 
are the sadness and wickedness of it, for sufferers 
by tens of thousands put vain trust in these hasty 
announcements, these deceptions of half knowl- 
edge, and believe that now, at length, they are to 
be rid of their ills. Think of the man whose wife 
is stricken with cancer, and who is assured, on 
the authority of distinguished names (and 
this happens daily), that radium will cure cancer, 
and then finds that there was some mistake: 
the writer misunderstood what the doctor said, 
or the doctor was over-sanguine, and the fact is 
that radium will only cure some cancers—some- 
times. Think of the consumptives, millions of 
them, who are told that radio-active air will con- 
quer their malady! Radium may cure consump- 
tion, some day, or it may not; it certainly will not 
now. People should know that thus far there is 
an entire lack of evidence from reputable physi- 
cians to show that radium has actually cured cases 
of consumption. I might linger over the radium 
treatment for /upus and other skin diseases, but 
such cures by radium (even when certain) offer 
no particular advantage over similar cures by 
X-rays or by Finsen lamps. 

We may pass on to the physical side of the 
subject and see how much truth there is in the 
marvelous claims made for radium in this direc- 
tion. In the first place we hear that radium 
gives forth heat and light ceaselessly and without 
waste, but even the most devout believers in this 
physical miracle admit that there is some waste, 
and their most startling calculation provides that 
a given quantity of radium shall lose one-mil- 
lionth part of its bulk in a thousand million 
years. Who are we that we should discuss what 
will be happening in a thousand million years? 
How do we know that the waste of radium goes 
on uniformly? Indeed, the latest theory assumes 
that radium is a metal we happen to have caught, 
so to speak, in a transition state, a period of 
atomic disintegration that may be of compara- 
tively brief duration, and in perhaps so short a 
time as ten thousand years this tortured element 
may have established a new atomic equilibrium 
for itself, and may then be once more behaving 
itself after the normal habit of metals. As to the 
actual light and heat that radium gives forth, I 
must say that these phenomena are distinctly 
disappointing. The light is a faint glow, nothing 
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more, and any school-boy can produce a brighter 
one by rubbing a phosphorous match on his 
sleeve. The heat is so slight that only a delicate 
thermometer can detect it. 

I yield to no one in my admiration for the 
Curies and their great discovery, but I suppose 
that the world will go on very much as it has in 
spite of radium. 


Size of Stars 


Of all the sciences Astronomy, probably, 
is the most impressive and awe-inspiring. 
The space within the confines of the solar 
system of which Earth is part, and the 
outermost known member of which is nearly 
three thousand millions of miles from the 
center, is but a drop, as it were, in the ocean 
of space within the limits of the stellar 
universe. We think of and measure dis- 
tances on earth in terms of an inch or a 
yard or a mile. The smallest yard-stick, 
so to speak, with which the astronomer 
measures distance in the universe is the 
semi-diameter of the earth’s orbit, roughly 
speaking, ninety-three millions of miles. 
Such figures are of very little use to the 
ordinary person engaged in the common 
business of life, but they may serve here to 
give some notion, not of the insignificance 
of man, as some put it, but of the grandeur 
of that human intellect which can unravel 
and systematize the mysteries of the stars. 
With this in mind let us read the follawing 
from the ‘‘ American Inventor’’: 

It was at one time thought a probable hy- 
pothesis, says Mr. J. E. Gore, in Knowledge and 
Science News, that the stars were in general of 
approximately equal size and brightness, and 
that their difference in brilliancy depended 
chiefly on their relative distance from the earth. 
Measures of distance have shown conclusively 
that several small stars are considerably nearer 
to us than some of the bright stars, such as 
Arcturus, Vega, Capella, Rigel, and Canopus. 
These brilliant orbs must therefore be vastly 
larger than the faint stars which show a larger 
parallax. On the other hand, we have reason to 
believe that many stars are smaller than our sun. 

Some of them are “‘giant’’ suns. The well- 
known reddish star Aldebaran in the Hyades 
may be taken as a standard star of the first 
magnitude. A small parallax of 0.107 of a 
second of arc was recently found for it at Yale 
College Observatory. This makes its distance 
from the earth about seven times that of Alpha 
Centauri (a first-magnitude star of the Southern 
Hemisphere). Now, as Aldebaran has the same 
spectrum as the fainter component of Alpha 
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Centauri, the two stars may be considered as 
fairly comparable in intrinsic brightness. From 
these data I find that Aldebaran is about 92 times 
brighter than the companion of Alpha Centauri 
and its mass about 882 times greater. But the 
components of Alpha Centauri are of equal mass, 
and each equal in mass to oursun. Hence Alde- 
baran has probably a mass 882 times greater than 
that of thesun. The red southern star Antares is 
215 times brighter than Aldebaran. The surface 
of Antares would therefore have 1,978 times the 
surface of the companion of Alpha Centauri and 
a mass about 88,000 times the mass of the sun— 
a truly giant orb. 


To Europe in Three and One-Half Days 


Twenty years ago C. A. Parsons of Eng- 
land built his first steam turbine boat. 
Already his principle, combined with those 
of Hero (about a century before the Chris- 
tian era) and Branca (about 1620 A.D.) has 
been adopted in torpedo boats and de- 
stroyers, river steamboats, and sea-going 
yachts, and a German cruiser. Before the 
quarter of a century has passed, the service 
between the Old and New Worlds may be 
revolutionized, for the Cunard Steamship 
Company is building two new vessels to be 
fitted with turbines. The Philadelphia 
Public Ledger says: 


While this step in itself is regarded by some as 
experimental to the verge of serious risk, yet it 
no doubt marks the beginning of an entirely new 
stage in the history of ocean transit. If the use 
of the turbine in the passenger service proves 
to be what the advocates of it claim for it, there 
will be a revolution in ocean transit. With the 
Turbinia, the first turbine steamship, a speed of 
between thirty-three and thirty-four knots an 
hour was attained, never before reached by any 
vessel, and this was nearly ten years ago. Since 
then the torpedo-boat destroyer Viper was run 
nearly thirty-seven knots an hour, equal to 
42.65 miles. The new Cunard steamships will 
be designed to give a maximum speed of twenty- 
five knots, or 28.82 miles. This means that the 
passage from Liverpool to New York will be re- 
duced to four days and a fraction. If the ex- 
periment is successful, it is not to be expected that 
twenty-five knots an hour will remain the ac- 
cepted maximum of speed. It would not be 
surprising in the next few years if the time of cross- 
ing the Atlantic with passenger steamers were 
reduced to a good deal less than four days. 
From the average transit of eight days or more 
by ocean liners a quarter of a century ago to 
three days and a half would, indeed, be a mar- 
velous change. On an up-to-date steam yacht, 
after the Panama Canal shall have been com- 
pleted, it would mean the possible circling the 
globe in thirty days. 
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The “Dame Aux Camelias”’ 


The fag-end of the season has brought us 
two revivals which are interesting both in 
themselves and for what they suggest. 
They are not great plays in any sense of 
the word ‘‘great.’’ Yet there are few plays 
that have had their vogue, and have so 
maintained their position on the stage as 
these. 

Of these the more important is the ‘‘ Dame 
aux Camélias,’”” commonly and _ stupidly 
called ‘‘Camille.’”” If we were to consider 
this play as a play per se, it would hardly be 
worth the while. Not only is it ‘‘theatri- 
cal” and “‘stagey,” but it is far from a typ- 
ical example of Dumas’ work. Written in 
novel form when its author was but twenty- 
one, it bears the ear-marks of immaturity 
and sentimentality. Nothing will perhaps 
so show its great absurdity as the name 
given to one of the earliest translations 
which appeared in this country: ‘‘ Camille, 
or the Fate of a Coquette.”” It is true that 
this was a garbled, -expurgated version; 
but it illustrates what a false construction 
can be put upon this drama. It is not in 
any way ‘“‘the fate of a coquette’’; it is only 
the fate which overtook one special and very 
unusual coquette. If it only showed the 
real fate of the coquette in general, it 
would be moral; as it is, it is immoral, and 
somewhat pernicious, in that it awakens un- 
just sympathy for a woman deserving only 
condemnation and misprision. It is a sacri- 
ficing of truth for sentimentality. 

Yet from its first production this play 
has been a pronounced popular success. 
The initial ‘‘run” was for more than a hun- 
dred nights, and there is scarcely an emo- 
tional actress—one might omit the quali- 
fying adjective—who has not played or 
does not cherish the idea of playing the 
‘‘Dame aux Camélias.’’ ‘‘Give me a play 
something like ‘Camille,’” says the young 
actress with ambition to ‘“‘tear a passion to 
tatters.’”” Why? Becausethe réle of Margaret 
Gauthier isa great acting part permitting of a 
great display of emotional acting. Acting qual- 
ity is the keynote to the success of thisdrama. 


Edited by Eckert Goodman 


Here is opportunity for comedy, pathos, 
tragedy and character-work all in one. 
Moreover this part is a ‘‘sympathetic’’ 
one. Your matinée girl will sob her eyes 
red over that scene between Margaret and 
Mons. Duval, and will feel exquisite pain 
at the sight of the consumptive heroine 
dying in the arms of Armand. Shesees only 
the weak woman in love and in misery and 
in illness—never the woman broken on the 
wheel of her own misdoing. And herein 
lies the fault of the dramatist: instead of 
showing this, he has given an exceptional 
case and painted a character which in 
widely isolated cases may find a duplicate, 
but which is untrue to the class which she 
represents. 

There is always a danger of growing too 
critical. This play has, of course, merits— 
merits which are obvious to all. Its char- 
acterization is in substance splendid, and 
some of the pictures are painted with vivid 
realism. It has, too, a historical value. 
As Professor Brander Matthews says, ‘‘ The 
great merit of the ‘Dame aux Camélias’ is 
that it changed the face of modern French 
comedy by pointing out the path back to 
nature, and the existing conditions of so- 
ciety and by showing that life should be 
studied as it was,and not as it had been or 
as it might be.”’ 

It is in this light that the ‘‘Dame aux 
Camélias”’ is most interesting, for its in- 
fluence has gone beyond France. Seeing 
the popularity of such a play on one hand, 
and hearing on the other ever the pleadings of 
the actress for one of similar nature, the 
dramatist was not slow to seize the oppor- 
tunity. The Germanic mind and the Anglo- 
Saxon mind, with their rigid sense of morals, 
once brought to bear upon such a theme, 
and what have you? The problem play— 
the type of play that Dumas would have 
written had he shown, as Professor Matthews 
says, that ‘‘a Margaret Gauthier was as 
rare as a white blackbird.’’ Take the whole 
modern German and Scandinavian and 
English drama, and you will see how the 
‘*Camille-idea” has worked out—‘‘Hedda 
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Gabler,’’ ‘‘Magda,’”’ ‘‘The Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray,” to mention just three of dozens. 
There is no_ sentimentalizing in these 


plays. They are downright bitter truths. 
It is manifestly absurd to maintain that 
the ‘‘Dame aux Camélias’”’ was. the 
direct inspiration of the problem play; 
but to say that its popularity and character 
were influences seems well within the 
bounds. 

And yet—and yet—the problem play. 
What polemics have been hurled against 
it! What ‘storms has it raised! What a 
crying of immoral! Take Mr. Pinero’s two 
plays, ‘‘The Second Mrs. Tanqueray”’ and 
‘Tris.’ How the anathemas flew! Yet 
placed beside the ‘‘Dame aux Camelias’ 
they are pure white to yellow. They are 
not for young girls, it is true; neither is 
Dumas’ play; but they are painfully, bit- 
terly moral, almost didactically so, preach- 
ing the bluntest truths. But the pill was 
not sweetened, and so the public balked at 
swallowing it. 


The Two Orphans 


To turn now to ‘‘The Two Orphans”’ 
which has been produced with enough 
“stars”? to stock ten ordinary companies. 
There are some ten or eleven of these: 
Kyrle Bellew, E. M. Holland, Charles 
Warner, James O’Neill, Jameson Lee Fin- 
ney, Grace George, Margaret Ilington, 
Annie Irish, Clara Blandick, Elita Proctor 
Otis, and Clara Morris. Strange does this 
list read when one stops to consider that 
the play has noreal “star” or very prominent 
part. Yet on the other hand, there is not 
a single réle in the whole play which, 
however small, is not strong. 

It seems superfluous to recount the story 
of this play, which must be known to every- 
one, for the number of its productions is 
practically legion. But—the guess is 
hazarded—not one in ten who have seen it 
and wept over it, and been thrilled by it 
could in a sentence give its plot. Herein 
the dramatists have shown the same skill 
as in their character portrayals. There are, 
in fact, several plots knit together in a man- 
ner not dissimilar to that used by Shakespeare 
in such a play as ‘‘Much Ado About Noth- 
ing,” or ‘‘ The Merchant of Venice.’”” Thusin 
“The Two Orphans” one must untangle 
to get at the real plot; and this in a word 
is: the story of the Countess de Linieres, 
who was forced to give up her child. Yet 
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it is not until the second act that you so 
much as hear of the Countess de Linieres. 
And with what a wealth of incident and 
plot have the authors garnished this old 
sentimental theme. There is the story 
first of Louise, tortured by La Frochard, 
and loved by Pierre. Next, there is the 
story of Henriette, kidnaped by de Presles 
and rescued by the Chevalier. There is the 
aforesaid story of the Countess with the 
jealousy of the Count; and there is that 
tragic little incident of Jacques and Mari- 
anne. The play is in a way a number of 
little plays. And the manner that these are 
bound together and woven into a compact 
climax, is a wonder of stage craft and tech- 
nique. 

Of all the melodramas for which this play 
has been the inspiration, not one approach- 


es it. For in its way it is a master- 
piece—melodrama though it be. The dif- 
ferentation of character was suggested 


above. There are some twenty-five charac- 
ters, nearly every one of which stands out 
clear and distinct. It is true that there is a 
tendency to draw ‘‘types.’’ People are 
either good or bad. They lack, perhaps, 
“‘roundedness.’’ Yet, granting this failing, 
which is almost necessary to a play of this 
kind, and what a variety of people pass 
before your eyes—from aristocrats to the 
lowest scum of the earth. And with what 
nice sarcasm do the authors show among 
the aristocracy and the slum, the same 
degradation of character and the same 
nobility of character—the Marquis de 
Presles and Jacques Frochard, the Chevalier 
and Pierre. In a way, the sarcasm is 
pushed home, pointing causes and suggest- 
ing results. One might construe this play 
as a symbolic epitome of the elements 
which went into the French Revolution— 
the oppression and discontent in the lower 
classes, the brutality among them, the 
libertinism of the aristocracy. It does not 
rely upon this, however, for its appeal. 
It strikes straight at the heart and the tear- 
valves. It preaches the triumph of good 
and the punishment of evil. It is splendid 
old-fashioned sentiment of the kind that 
used to delight our grandmothers, and even 
yet the sophisticated audience is intensely 
moved by Sister Genevieve’s falsehood 
and Pierre’s love for Louise and Marianne’s 
sacrifice, and the Chevalier’s wooing of 
Henriette. The play, melodramatic as it 
is, has vitality and power. 
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Edited by Robert Blight 


Alone in the Woodland 


Last month this department opened with 
some remarks on the ‘‘Observing Eye.”’ Is 
any apology necessary for referring to it once 
fore? If so, one is most respectfully prof- 
ferred. Did you ever betake yourself to 
the woodland ‘‘all alone?’ If not you have 
missed one of life’s richest joys. Go, as 
soon as possible, and train the eye into an 
observing one. You do not need a shot- 
gun or rifle. Leave behind your vasculum 
and camera. Take nothing but an opera- 
glass or a field-glass. Seek out some mossy 
glade, some rugged glen, forget the world 
of human bustling, and become one with 
the wildlings of nature. Throw nota stick or 
stone at bird or beast. If a snake glides 
across the path, admire its beauty and let 
him go. Just get as close to nature as you 
can, and tune your heart-strings to her key- 
note, and you shall see—well!—that, in 
Hamlet’s hackneyed words, ‘‘there are 
more things in heaven and earth than are 
dreamt of iff your philosophy.” Such are 
the feelings called up by the following pas- 
sage by ‘“‘El Comancho”’ in “Field and 
Stream:” 


I wanted to go out to the old stump on the hill- 
side for a little while, so I could smoke without 
being arrested for violating the smoke ordinance 
while I visited with the pine squirrel and the 
chipmunk. So I went up the little trail that 
begins outside the fence and wanders across the 
hillside until it comes to the place of the stump 
and the pine squirrel. 

The mountain stood cool and white against 
the sky, and the lake was broken into a thousand 
mirrors by the gentle breeze. The alders were 
dressed in clean new suits of vivid green, and the 
early spring flowers bloomed in patches of color 
here and there. I noted with satisfaction that 
a family of ferns were pushing their curled tops 
up through the tangle of blackberry vines on the 
north side of the old stump as I climbed up and 
sat down. 

The chipmunk indulged in a spasm of remon- 
strance as he scuttled over his own particular 
cedar log and disappeared, only to scaniper 
swiftly and silently away to some point of van- 
tage whence he could inspect me without fear 
while I watched the blue jay navigate the tops 
of the alder thicket on business of hisown. The 
pine squirrel was not in evidence, and I surmised 
that family cares were taking his time, so that 


he would remain invisible until time to gather 
the fall crop of hazlenuts. 

The crow winged a sraight flight across the 
sky and disappeared into the tops of the thick 
fir trees that grow on the point where it juts 
out into the lake. I know what is going on there, 
and am sure that if I go silently into that strip 
of fir trees some weeks from now I will hear the 
raucous voices of young crows. 

Now a wandering bumble-bee drones his bass 
solo among the small blossoms at the foot of the 
old stump and calls attention to the ants that 
travel to and fro in a sinuous line from the 
cavity under the stump’s roots to the crevice in 
the chipmunk’s log. They have their own 
plans, and are busy, as they always are when the 
sun shines. Probably the lizard will annex a 

ood many of them later in the season, and the 

icker will incorporate numbers of the colony 
into his own personality. The world will be 
none the wiser. It is written in the book of 
fate that these things shall be, and what is written 
there no man may erase. 

An osprey poises over the lake. I watch 
him swing like a long, winged ghost over the 
water. Now he drops like a plummet, and then 
checks his fall to swing upward again. The 
fish he aimed at has moved, and the fishing 
eagle must try again. A thousand yards away 
he drops again, and this time there is a shower 
of spray as he hits the water. Now he struggles 
upward, bearing a burden and beating the air 
as he wings his way to the far-off home where 
his mate is waiting. The birds are busy all 
around. Their voices sound from the thickets, 
and tell of the busy life that is unseen. 


Parasites for Insect Pests 


You noticed the words about the lizard 
and the flicker. It is indeed ‘‘written in 
the book of fate that these things shall be.”’ 
The ‘‘balance of power’’ in nature is one of 
the greatest mysteries which its study offers. 
It seems as if there was no phase of organic 
life which has not some other phase hostile 
to it. Some plants, as certain species of 
bacteria and fungi, live upon other plants 
and upon animals. Some animals live solely 
upon plants, some upon both plants and 
animals, and some upon other animals 
solely. Nature keeps the balance merci- 
lessly upon the unerring principle that the 
type shall fit its environment. Man, in his 
proud capacity as “‘lord of creation,” seeks 
to turn the balance in his own favor, as in 
horticulture, agriculture, and the domesti- 
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cation of animals. Sometimes, however, 
his intention works the wrong way, and the 
balance swings against him, as in the case 
of the mungoos in Jamaica, the rabbit in 
Australia, and the English sparrow in this 
country. At times, also, he accidently 
disturbs the balance and finds himself over- 
whelmed with the consequences. Such is 
the case with the gypsy moth. Uninten- 
tionally allowed to escape by Trouvelot, in 
1869, at Medford, Mass., it has now become 
a tyrant, simply because the law of nature 
is at work—the type is well fitted for its sur- 
roundings. Man must now try to restore 
the balance himself, for nature will not inter- 
fere with the workings of law. The follow- 
ing passage deals with this. It is from 
the Springfield Republican: 


It is the work of parasites that chiefly keeps 
down the vast numbers of insects. Our worst na- 
tive insects all have parasites, and the reason 
— new pests, like the gypsy moth, breed here 
so fast when they are first introduced, is because 
they have been brought over without destined 
parasites. It would seem to be a natural idea 
to remedy the accidental divorce of these com- 
plimentary tribes, instead of perpetually going 
on with the inefficient device of spraying trees, 
vines and shrubs with poisons whose applica- 
tion has to be repeated every year, and which, at 
the best, save only the plants to which they are 
directly applied, while, as they destroy bene- 
ficial insects also, they do on the whole perhaps 
as much harm as good. California has never 
done anything quite so wasteful as the Massa- 
chusetts war on the gypsy moth; hopeless from 
the start, since the object was extermination, 
and no insect tribe can be exterminated. But 
California, having suffered the loss of millions 
of dollars through the inroads of scale insects 
and fruit-eating moths, is spending, through 
private hands mainly, hundreds of thousands of 
dollars in spraying and fumigating, notwith- 
standing that for a score of years much has been 
done in the way of hunting up and importing 
parasites. 

This experiment of importing parasites began 
with Alexander Craw, who found, in the ’8os, 
that the cottony cushion scale was threatening 
ruin to orange culture in California. He dis- 
covered that it was not a pest in Australia, and 
satisfied himself that it was kept down by a para- 
site. Heconsulted Mr. Elwood Cooper, president 
of the State Board of Agriculture, and the lat- 
ter asked the National Department of Agricul- 
ture to send for the parasite, but without suc- 
cess. When the late Frank McCoppin was sent 
as commissioner to an international exposition 
in Australia, he offered to pay the expenses of a 
competent man, if the department would pay 
his salary, and by direct appeal to Secretary 
Rusk secured the services PP Mr. Koebele, a 
collector of specimens, who, although not a 
scientist, had a practical knowledge of insects. 

Koebele found the scale, but in small numbers 
and doing no appreciable damage, and with it 
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he found the parasite, which was sent to Cali- 
fornia, poy began its work, and within 
three years had brought the cottony cushion 
scale toa state of innocuous desuetude. Koebele 
was then employed by the State Board of Hor- 
ticulture to seek out other parasites. Some of 
them have failed to establish themselves, others 
have done well in some places and not in others, 
but wherever one has got in its work, the pest it 
breeds its young in has been reduced to practical 
harmlessness. The successful parasite of the 
black scale was imported from Cape Colony, 
South Africa. 

When Koebele went to Hawaii on the same busi- 
ness, he was succeeded by George Compere, 
who found in China the parasite of the red scale, 
which came thence, and is not a pest there. 
The San Jose scale is no longer a serious trouble 
in California, being attacked by several para- 
sites, some of them native. Mr. Compere is 
now in the service of West Australia, and has 
taken long journeys to find parasites. It is 
said that in Spain he discovered a parasite of 
the codling moth, one of the most destructive 
and widely distributed of injurious insects. It 
is known in the Eastern States as the apple- 
worm, and its natural enemy, probably an 
ichneumon fly, would be welcome. Mr. Com- 
pere is now in Brazil, confidently expecting to 
find the parasite of the fruit fly which infests 
West Australian orchards and cannot be 
reached by spraying or fumigation. 

It 1s common sense to use Nature’s methods, 
and if Mr. Koebele shall be commissioned to go 
to that German country whence the gypsy moth 
was brought here for the examination of a scien- 
tist who little knew the mischief he was doing, 
there is much reason to believe that he may 
find and bring back and breed here the natural 
enemy of the gpysy moth, and perhaps of the 
brown-tailed moth as well. 


The Value of the Old Fence 


If you use the expression ‘‘the good old 
days’”’ in some circles, you will notice a 
straightening of backs, the assumption of a 
hostile attitude, and a look of supercilious 
contempt for such a display of senile dis- 
crepitude. If youescapea dissertation upon 
men’s wrongs and women’s rights ‘‘the 
liberty of the subject’? and commercial su- 
premacy, fortunate indeed are you. And 
yet, there were some things in the old days 
more consonant with peace and restfulness 
of country life than the rigidity, bustling 
tidiness and clean sweeping of these more 
modern times. One such was the old fence 
described feelingly in the New York Even- 
ing Post, in an article on ‘‘Summer Needs 
of Birds:”’ 

The passing of the wayside hedge, one charm- 
ing feature of the rural landscape which was 
common to regions as far apart and dissimilar 
as Maine and Virginia, has gradually deprived 
many birds of their cold haunts. Along the un- 
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frequented _e roads and other neglected 
by-ways the wild hedge still persists, and in such 
places the birds are fairly numerous; but beside 
the turnpikes, and all the much-traveled ways, 
the picturesque old stone walls and lichen 
covered fences shaded with elder, wild cherry, 
and sumac, and other shrubs and trees in rich 
variety, interwoven with grape vines, clematis, 
and Virginia creeper, spontaneous growths 
more charming in their free profusion than the 
hedgerows of the Old World with their monotony 
of tended _loveliness—these have largely disap- 
peared. Instead thereof we see the ugliest sub- 
stitute for picturesqueness and beauty that 
modern utilitarianism has been able to devise— 
the wire fence upheld by bare posts, kept care- 
fully clear of ‘‘weeds and brush,’ a phrase used 
to cover all wild growths, whether noxious or 
beneficent. 


The old fence with its wealth of shrubbery 
and creepers sheltered numberless bird com- 
munities. A country child of former years, 
familiar with every yard of fencing upon the 
farm, could tell of a snug bluebird home, occu- 
pied each year in a well-concealed nook, like a 
little wigwam, at the junction of fence rails and 
slanting stakes topping an old stone wall, over- 
hung by Viriginia creeper, and shaded by wild 
cherry trees. In one of these the child had 
watched a robin ‘‘plasterin’ her adobe nest” 
with an eye to good foraging close at hand in 
the caterpillar’s tent. Not far away one might 
hear the call of a catbird from its ancestral home, 
and beside the wall, in a deep briery tangle too 
well defended to be reached by the lithest squir- 
rel, a quiet ng would have hidden her pretty 
basket. The child had found out the secret of 
the phebe’s nest in the little cavern made by a 
projecting stone in the wall sheltered by an over- 
hanging larger one. The wrens knew of many 
a safe nook for their nestlings in the old fence, 
the song sparrows loved it, and there in mid- 
summer one might see a gentle pair of cedar 
birds, or catch the flash of shinging wings and 
the warbling of goldfinches. Somewhere within 
call would dwell the Greatheart of the feathered 
community, the kingbird, ever ready to spring 
to the rescue upon the first note of alarm at the 
approach of some rapacious intruder. 


Within the stretch of a few rods could be found 
all this variety of bird life and even more, and 
when one considers that the wild hedge became 
the final refuge of numberless birds driven from 
the forests to the upland pastures and the swamps 
and upon the clearing up of these, to the bor- 
ders of the fields, and, furthermore, that within 
recent years in the aggregate thousands of miles 
of the old embowered fences have disappeared, 
one may have some conception of the vast num- 
bers of birds that have thus been dispossessed 
of their homes. There has been a zeal not ac- 
cording to knowledge for ‘‘clean farming,’’ and 
neighbor has vied with neighbor in efforts to 
attain that bareness which has come to be re- 
garded as identical with neatness. 


Reclamation of Flood-Damaged Lands 


The following abbreviated quotation from 
a “Circular of the Bureau of Forestry”’ 
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will be read with interest, and the portion 
relating to caving river banks will have a 
much wider application than to the scene 
of the disaster which called forth this valua- 
ble advice to landowners: 


The flood of 1903 did great damage to much 
valuable land in the Kansas River Valley. The 
injured lands may be classed as Sanded Lands, 
Eroded Lands, Eroded Lands subsequently 
silted, and Caving River Banks. The following 
recommendations for the treatment of these 
lands are made with a full knowledge of their 
former great value for agriculture, and with a 
keen realization of the extent of the damage 
wrought by the greatest calamity that ever 
visited this fertile valley. 

At least 5000 acres of fertile plowland were 
buried in coarse sand to such a depth as to be 
rendered worthless for agriculture for many years 
to come. In order to fix this sand, cottonwood 
trees should be planted over its entire surface 
this spring (1904). The flood of 1903 caused 
millions of cottonwoods to germinate on fields 
that were too wet for cultivation. From these 
natural nurseries may be obtained all the seed- 
lings needed. If the planting is delayed until 
another year, the seedlings will be too large to 
plant, and the sand will be blown into ridges, 
so that the ground will not be in as good condi- 
tion for planting as it is now. 

After the plantation has grown six or eight years 
it should be thinned by removing half the stand. 
A second thinning at the end of twelve to fifteen 
years should remove about half of the remainder 
of the trees. At the end of twenty years the 
majority of the trees remaining may be cut for 
sawings. 

The eroded lands from which the fertile soil 
has been partially removed may be or sogge | 
planted to black walnut or hardy catalpa. If 
the plantation is to be made of catalpa alone, the 
waok of planting should be begun maeage oe A 
For this purpose one-year-old seedlings should 
be procured from a nursery. The catalpa after 
planting will need as good cultivation as is 
usually given to acorn crop. For the first two 
or three years the young trees must be ~—_ 
free from weeds. The catalpa may also be 
planted on sanded land, provided the sand is 
not over two feet in depth. This tree requires 
a rich soil, but its roots, which at maturity reach 
down to a depth of four or five feet, will quickly 
penetrate a foot or two of sand. 

If the walnut is desirable it will probably be 
more profitable to plant it in mixture rather 
than in pure plantations. The walnut grows so 
slowly that the planter would have to wait too 
long for returns. If planted in mixture with 
such a rapid-growing species as the catalpa, the 
walnut seeds should be planted in the permanent 
sites two or three years prior to the introduction 
of the catalpa. This will give the walnut seed- 
lings time to gain sufficient height to avoid being 
overtopped by the more rapidly growing catalpa. 
The catalpa makes its most rapid growth during 
the first ten years of its life, and matures early, 
while the walnut persists in its growth for a cen- 
tury or more. The Kansas River bottoms are 
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exceedingly well adapted to the growth of wal- 
nut, and for a permanent forest growth there is 
no better species. Like catalpa, it requires a 
fertile soil, and will probably give poor returns 
on lands covered with more than two feet of 
sand. 

Much land in the Kansas River Valley had the 
surface soil removed for several feet in depth 
and was then covered with silt from a few inches 
to a foot deep. Where this land lies so low that 
it is likely to be submerged at every future freshet, 
the best way to manage it is to let it grow up to 
willows and cottonwoods. The trees will col- 
lect the silt at each rise in the river, and will 
assist in building the soil up to its former level. 
Where the land is not so low as to be liable to 
inundation oftener than once in four or five 
years, such rich silted flats may be profitably 
planted with hardy catalpa. 

At many places along the stream the flood has 
left perpendicular banks of soft soil that are 
being constantly undermined by the current, 
causing the land to cave into the river from 
time to time. It is very important that such 
places be protected, for every such caving bank 
is a menace to all the land lying back of it in 
the valley. Where the bed of the stream does 
not come within scores of feet of bed rock, the 
use of stone structures for protecting the river 
banks is very expensive, and at the same time 
ineffective. The most successful method of 
protecting a soft alluvial river bank is to make 
it sloping instead of perpendicular, and to keep 
it covered with vegetation. The willow is ad- 
mirably adapted to holding alluvial soil in place. 
It is far more serviceable for this purpose than 
walls of masonry, and the facility with which it 
reproduces itself by seed, suckers, sprouts, and 
cuttings, both natural and artificial, makes its 
use very simple and inexpensive. 


The great difficulty with planting any sort 
of tree on perpendicular banks is that the caving 
of the soil is so rapid that the planted tree has 
no opportunity to get a start before it is under- 
mined and precipitated into the river. An ex- 
cellent plan is as follows: Green willow poles 
18 to 20 feet long are secured in spring, just after 
the ice goes out of the stream. The poles are 
laid on the ground near the bank 2 feet apart, 
with their butts all pointing toward the river. 
Woven wire fence is then stretched along over 
the poles and stapled fast to each one. Sections 
about 100 feet long can be handled to best ad- 
vantage. After the wire has been securely 
fastened to the poles, they are all pushed over 
the bank together, so that the butts of the poles 
will fall and sink into the soft mud at the water’s 
edge. As the bank caves off some of the falling 
soil will lodge on the wire, partially burying and 
weighting down the poles, which will conse- 
quently strike root and grow. The wire will 
serve to hold the massof the willows together 
until they have become firmly rooted. The 
ends of the woven wire should be made fast to 
wire cables running back over the bank some 
distance and fastened to posts set firmly in the 
ground. The caving pet erosion of the bank 
will soon round off its top corners, and the 
growing willows at the water’s edge will catch the 
soil as it rolls down the declivity, causing a bank 
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to form.of just the right slope to resist erosion 
most effectually. 

Few things could better illustrate the ad- 
vantage of having a national Bureau of 
Forestry than this prompt counsel and di- 
rection towards a remedy for a great mis- 
fortune. 


A New Tulip Tree 


Up to the present time the tulip tree of 
our Eastern States has been held to be the 
only tulip tree in the world. Time was 
when liriodendrons grew in Greenland, 
together with their sister magnolias, and 
previous to the great ice period formed a 
striking feature of the vegetation of the 
almost tropical Northern zone. As plants 
receded from the invasion of the ice, tulip 
trees must have spread in all directions, 
for fossil remains of them have been found 
in Europe, as far south as Italy. On 
this continent fossil tulip trees are found in 
Dakota. It was thought that the Old World 
species of liriodendron, caught by the glacial 
period in the cul de sac of the Mediterranean, 
had entirely perished. According to the 
following paragraph from ‘‘Country Life in 
America,”’ this belief must be remodeled. 
The passage will be interesting to botanists: 


At last the mystery of the Chinese tulip tree 
has been solved. For many years it was ol 
posed that the American tulip tree was the only 
species of a great group which in past geological 
time was of great importance on the face of the 
earth. The only evidence to the contrary was 
a single leaf of a tulip tree which a monk travel- 
ing in China gathered, and which has been care- 
fully preserved by scientists. The nee of the 
tulip-tree leaf is so peculiar that it could hardly 
be mistaken for anything else in the world, and 
this particular specimen seemed distinct enough 
to justify the possibility of its being a different 
species from the American kind. At last the 
habitat of the Chinese tulip tree has been dis- 
covered, and the tree itself is now in cultivation 
in England, but the seedlings are too young to 
tell whether they will be hardy. It is now clear 
that the differences are great enough to justify 
considering the Chinese tulip tree as a distinct 
species. The flowers are not more than half as 
large as those of the American species and have 


narrower petals, so that the species will probably 


never have great horticultural value. The Amer- 
ican tulip tree ranks second only to the mag- 
nolia and the dogwood in the size of its flowers. 

As there are nine species of fossil tulip 
trees identified, it will be curious to know 
the affinities of the new one, and doubtless 
a curious chapter in distribution will be 
opened, similar to that of our may-apple. 
which has one only relative, and that on the 
Himalayas. ' 
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Educational Questions of the Day 








The Teaching of the English Language 

It is curious that of all the subjects which 
go to make up modern education the one 
which is essentially the mark of an edu- 
cated man among us is the worst taught. 
Spelling is not here referred to, for there ap- 
pears to be no court of final appeal to decide 
what is right spelling. Nor do we allude 
to the agreement of the noun and its verb 
or the nominative or objective of the first 
and third personal pronouns; but we are 
speaking of the expression of thought in 
the best language adapted to each particu- 
lar case, the choice of words, good and sono- 
rous English. 

As long ago as January last The Inde- 
pendent of New York, in an editorial, called 
attention to this matter, and spoke with a 
freedom which one would have thought 
would have excited discussion. Here is a 
short quotation: 


It has been evident for some time that Eng- 
lish, as taught in our colleges and universities, is 
by no means all it should be. If it were, there 
would be no such utter confusion in regard to aims 
and methods, no such general dissatisfaction with 
results, as obtain at present. One professor, for 
instance, is bringing up his students to write 
magazine stories. Another declares that a stu- 
dent has no business to write anything at all— 
certainly nothing original. A short time ago a 
popular Rhetoric undertook to settle every diffi- 
culty by turning the usual order of topics end for 
end—and naturally had a great success for a 
while. At present Rhetorics and other sys- 
tematic means of instruction are very much in 
disrepute; and the favorite medium consists 
of a mixture of pictures, questions and scraps of 
literature, wadh are supposed for some reason 
or other to stimulate the pupils’ productiveness. 
In the meantime, however, while the teachers are 
entertaining themselves and the public with these 
ingenious and curious experiments, the ability 
to write good English appears to be declining, 
if not part passu with the efforts made to edu- 
cate and train it, at least in a manner to prove 
their futility. The Oxford or the Cambridge man 
seems always to have written his own language 
creditably without other training than that which 
he got from the study of Latin. And fifty years 
ago, when there were few or no English courses 
in our own colleges, the student was to all appear- 
ance as capable of expressing himself with 
facility and propriety as is the present under- 
graduate with his elaborate and complicated 
training. 

All this is true, sadly true; and the only 


conclusion at which we can arrive is that 
the modern methods of teaching English in’ 
the primary schools fail to obtain the re- 
sults gained by the old-fashioned grammar 
lessons (not “‘literature,’’ if you please, as 
even the tots who are learning to fit nouns 
and verbs now call it). The orthography, 
etymology, syntax, and prosody of Lindley 
Murray, Cobbett, and Bullion afforded a 
groundwork of solid instruction which new- 
fangled modern “language lessons’? seem 
unable to lay down. But all this should be 
gone through before college days. In insti- 
tutions of that rank the professors should 
have no need to talk about methods of form- 
ing plurals or of making verbs agree with 
their nominatives. As The Independent 
said in a later article on this subject: 


The professor ought to be concerned primarily 
for his subject as a vital and integral part of hu- 
man life. It will not do for him, any more than it 
will for the teacher to be negligent in the matter 
of presentation. But his problem is a different 
one, for whose solution he has to rely mainly upon 
the infection of personal enthusiasm and ex- 
ample, and upon the vital interest of his subject 
matter. For this reason his greatest merit will 
consist in inspiring himself directly with some 
branch of that general or universal knowledge 
which it is the business of the university to dis- 
pense; his greatest fault in overlaying his sub- 
ject and obscuring his own personality in an 
excessive care for lifeless and impertinent 
technicalities. And yet obvious as seems the 
truth, it is probably safe to say that the majority 
of the academic faculty of our colleges and uni- 
versities, particularly that part of it which deals 
with literature, are at present much more anxious 
in devising Methodenlehre, ingenious systems or 
doctrines of instruction, than in giving their own 
enthusiasm free play and bringing out the living 
tissues of their subjects. 


That the unfortunate state of the teaching 
of English has not been exaggerated in 
what has been said is evident from the plaint 
of Arland D. Weeks, of North Dakota, 
given in ‘‘Education:” 


The teacher of English in any school has the 
hardest subject in the institution. His work is 
hard because of the unsettled ideas prevailing 
as to how to teach English, because he has to 
create an interest for a familiar subject in pupils 
who do not realize that they are grossly ignorant 
of their ownlanguage. When a pupil isinitiated 
into Latin, he swells with academic dignity; he 
feels that he is beginning a new era because he 
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realizes his ignorance. His ignorance of English 
is almost as complete, but his ignorance is like 
the cold in North Dakota—‘‘you don’t feel it.” 
Consequently a teacher must spend some time 
every day in demonstrating to classes in English 
that they do not know the subject without study. 

To all mere children, to most high school and 
many normal school students, and to a consid- 
erable number of college students, and to nine- 
tenths or more of the Anglo-Saxon race, English 
has the characteristics of a foreign language— 
they do not know the meaning and use of Eng- 
lish words; they cannot manage syntax; their 
expression is poverty-stricken and goes on crutch- 
es; the wealth of literature is to them inacces- 
sible through lack of knowledge of words, syntax, 
and reading ability. Nice-looking classes in 
secondary schools will fail in a body to get the 
meaning from one of Wordsworth’s sonnets. 
English is a foreign language to those who cannot 
read intelligently English literature. 

The fact that English is rarely learned by those 
who attempt to speak it, that it is virtually an 
unlearned or foreign language, throws upon the 
teacher the important task of teaching words, 
words, words; of developing facile and flexible 
expression and the power to manage sentences 
and to interpret literature, even as the student 
of Latin is charged with knowing what he reads. 


A passage such as this makes us think. 
Are the modern methods sufficient for their 
purpose? The old ones were, as testify the 
names of men who were trained under them. 
Will it not be better to go back to orthog- 
raphy, etymology, syntax, and prosody, 
as we do to the multiplication table, and call 
the process ‘‘grammar”’ rather than ‘‘lit- 
erature?’’ Then, perhaps, students will 
enter upon college life better prepared to 
enjoy the rich banquet provided for them 
by former generations. 


Close Thinking and Accurate Speech 


Very closely connected with the subject 
discussed above is a practise which has been 
introduced into the Girls’ Technical High 
School of New York. The account is given 
by Eleanor M. Nightingale, in ‘‘The School 
Journal.” It will be understood that the 
pupils have come up from the grammar 
schools, so that they ought to have passed 
from the state of mere elementary grammar. 
The plan recommends itself as a means of 
inducing thinking, and improving the 
memory: 

At the Girls’ Technical High School, New York 
City, we are trying a special plan originated in 
accordance with a suggestion of City Superin- 
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tendent Maxwell. The plan has its outward 
form in the Girls’ Technical edition of the Daily 
News; its inward grace in our girls’ increasing 
power of thought and expression. 

The journal comes out at assembly exercises. 
The four editors have charge, respectively, of the 
foreign, the general United States, the local, and 
the miscellaneous news. They gather their in- 
formation from the morning dailies. A few min- 
utes before nine o’clock each editor prints, or 
causes to have printed, on the black-board, the 
topic of her news. For the rest, she reaches her 
public by word of mouth. Each young editor 
gives in her own words a summary of the most 
important newsin her department. The editor’s 
public consists of from 200 to 250 of her school- 
mates. Two, called critics, stand at the back 
of the room, in the far corners, and politely re- 
quest the editors to speak louder, whenever any 
one of the public indicates that she is unable to 
hear. After the editors have finished, the critics 
give their candid, and as nearly as may be, un- 
biased opinion of the shortcomings or the ex- 
cellencies of the current issue. Thanks to the 
nature of things, and to our models and contem- 
poraries, the Greater New York newspapers, the 
critics seldom find fault with the subjects of dis- 
course. The public reflect upon at least a por- 
tion of what it has heard, and desires to talk. 
For the good of the whole but one must talk at a 
time. Here the teacher enters in and leads the 
discussion. 

It may interest some to know exactly how 
much outside work such an exercise means. 
There is, of course, absolutely no preparation 
except on the part of the editors and the assisting 
teacher. Since the news given is based on the 
morning newspaper, the preparation is necessarily 
short on their part. Sometimes they look up their 
own items on the way to school; sometimes the 
teacher suggests the items. The editors are 
asked to come to school fifteen or twenty min- 
utes before nine. They may come earlier if they 
wish. The teacher is ready to help them to under- 
stand their articles, and to suggest ways of giving 
them simply. New editors are appointed each 
week in order that no one may fad the work 
burdensome and that as many as possible may 
have the special practise. 

The outside labor is slight in comparison with 
what it aims to accomplish. While it gives an 
important special drill it supplies, in an attrac- 
tive and original form, subjects worth thinking 
about. These we must have if we want our 
pupils not only to think, but to think to some 
purpose, to think rapidly, and to think, if need 
be, on their feet. We cannot be satisfied till our 
pupils express clear thoughts in a pleasing, audible 
voice, and in a natural, interesting way. It 
seems as though every school should have a gen- 
eral clearing house to which all the information 
gathered in diverse class-rooms may be brought, 
and readily, accurately, and with interest ex- 
changed. To serve as such a clearing house we 
try to make our morning assembly. 
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Now that the annual period of musical 
stagnation has set in after a season of re- 
markable brilliancy, the annals of music are 
short and meager. To the jaded musical 
palate, surfeited with the seething tone 
poems of Strauss, the religio-bacchanalianism 
of ‘‘Parsifal,’’ and the varied interpretations 
of Philharmonic programmes by the greatest 
conductors of Europe, ordinary musical 
diet palls. The benefit concerts, the re- 
citals of artists of the second rank, the testi- 
monial musicales, and all the riff-raff of 
the would-be artistic world now have their 
innings and cause wonder and amaze at 
the deeds committed in the name of Music. 


E The Death of Antonin Dvorak 


Meantime two important incidents have 
occurred which will directly affect the world 
of music, and cause a new reckoning of its 
sheet of profit and loss. One was the 
death at Prague on May 1 of the famous 
composer, Antonin Dvorak, whose life 
was closely associated with our own artistic 
development. Not only was he director 
of the National Conservatory of Music here 
in New York for three years, but also he 
drew the inspiration for his greatest sym- 
phony and for his most notable chamber- 
music from the stimulating springs of our 
negro and Indian folk song. These works, 
which, because of the patriotic suggestive- 
ness of their American inspiration quite as 
much as for their intrinsic beauty, have al- 
ways held high favor with our audiences, are 
perhaps more familiar than his choral works. 
The greatest of these are the ‘‘Stabat 
Mater” and ‘‘The Spectre’s Bride,” while 
there remains a list of varied works, of songs, 
and compositions for the piano, all abound- 
ingin beauty, known only to the student, 
the musical amateur, and the artist. Dvorak 
was born in 1841, at Milhausen, Bohemia, 
and was the son of the village butcher and 
inn-keeper. His father intended to have 
his son follow in his footsteps, but, fortu- 
nately for the world of art, the boy’s genius 
asserted itself early, and achieved its full 
expression in such glorious forms of art 
that his death means an irreparable loss to 
the¥world of music. 


The Pope and Gregorian Music 


The second event which stirs the interest 
of all music lovers is the remarkable edict 
of Pope Pius X ordering the restoration of 
Gregorian music in the Catholic Church 
to take the place of existing musical tra- 
ditions. The number of great works writ- 
ten specially for church presentation thus 
officially banned would make a long list, 
including many of the compositions of the 
great classic writers, and has, to quote a 
writer in the Catholic World, ‘‘signed the 
death-warrant of Mozart and Haydn, with 
others of the tuneful choir.” Modern music 
is to be used in the service of the church 
only ‘‘when it fulfils the conditions of ex- 
cellence, sobriety, and gravity; when it 
contains nothing profane, is free from rem- 
iniscences of motifs adopted in the the- 
aters, and is not fashioned, even in its ex- 
ternal form, after the manner of profane 
pieces. For, such music the Pope de- 
clares to be diametrically opposed to the 
Plain Song and to the Polyphonic School, 
and therefore to the most important law 
of all good music. So, by the intrinsic 
structure, rhythm, and conventionalism of 
style this kind of music is badly adapted 
to the requirements of true liturgical song.”’ 
In his Encyclical the Pope thus defines his 
position: 

We have deemed it expedient to point out 
briefly the principles regulating sacred music in 
the functions of public a and to gather 
together in a general survey the principal pro- 
scriptions of the Church against the more com- 
mon abuses in this subject. We do therefore 
publish, motu proprio and with certain knowledge, 
our present Instruction, to which, as to a juridical 
code of sacred music, we will, with the fulness of 
our Apostolic authority, that the force of law be 
given, and we do by our present handwriting 
impose its scrupulous observance on all. 

The Gregorian Chant has always been re- 
garded as the supreme model for sacred music, 
so that it is quite proper to lay down the fol- 
lowing rule: the more closely a composition for 
church approaches in its movement, inspiration, 
and savor to the Gregorian form, the more sacred 
and liturgical it becomes; and the more out of 
harmony it is with that supreme model, the less 
worthy ts it of the temple. 

Since, however, modern music has arisen 
mainly to serve profane uses, greater care must 
be taken with regard to it, in order that the mu- 
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sical compositions of modern style which are ad- 
mitted in the Church may contain nothing pro- 
fane, be free from reminiscences of motifs 
adopted in the theaters, and be not fashioned 
even in their external forms after the manner 


of profane pieces. 

Pema in church have a real liturgical office, 
and therefore women, as being incapable of ex- 
ercising such office, cannot be admitted to form 
part of the choir, or the musical chapel. When- 
ever, then, it is desired to employ the high 
voices of sopranos and contraltos, these parts 
must be taken by boys, according to the most 
ancient usage of the Church. 

The employment of the piano is forbidden in 
church, as is also that of loud-sounding or lighter 
instruments, such as drums, cymbals, bells, and 
the like. 

It is strictly forbidden to have bands play in 
the church, and only in a special case, and with 
the consent of the Ordinary will it be permissible 
to admit a number of wind instruments, limited, 
well selected, and proportioned to the size of 
the place—provided the composition and the ac- 
companiment to be executed be written in a 
grave and suitable style, and similar in all 
respects to that proper to the organ. 

It is not lawful to keep the priest at the altar 
waiting on account of the chant or the music 
for a length of time not allowed by the liturgy. 

Given from our Apostolic Palace at the Vatican 
on the day of the Virgin and Martyr, St. Cecilia, 
November 22, 1903, in the first year of our 
Fentificste.daupelicdl of Pius X. 

The effects that will follow the Pope’s 
edict will be far-reaching. Women singers 
will no longer be found in Catholic choirs; 
bands of music are forbidden to play in a 
church; the piano and almost all instru- 
ments of percussion, the drum, cymbal, and 
bells, are prohibited, and long musical in- 
terludes or intermezzos will not be per- 
mitted. Such sweeping changes imply a 
period of extreme musical simplicity until 
the priests and choirs become adept in the 
new old traditions. 

As to Gregorian music itself—its origin, 
history, and characteristics—the best ac- 
count we have seen is one recently printed 
in the New York Times. The Gregorian 
chant, it says, must be rendered artisti- 
cally. This is now possible after the suc- 
cess attendant upon researches which have 
been going on for twenty years past among 
old manuscripts. The proper rhythm of the 
chant, lost for centuries, was discovered 
again by the researches, and when the dis- 
covery was made its re-establishment was 
not only rendered possible but a matter of 
policy, inasmuch as it had never ceased to 
be the music of the Church, but had merely 
fallen into disuse because of the impossi- 
bility of its correct rendition. 


Gregorian music is a unison chant which 
has been in use from the very beginning 
and which was perfected by Pope St. Gre- 
gory in the seventh century. It is a free 
recitation of the text with cadences, es- 
pecially at the end of sentences. Its ele- 
ments are either single notes or groups of 
two or three notes. Each syllable receives 
either a single note or one or more groups. 
In ancient notation the grouping was clearly 
indicated by what is called a neuma, re- 
sembling very much a shorthand character. 
While this notation best represented the 
rhythmical movement, it very imperfectly 
indicated the pitch, so that often great con- 
fusion arose. This neumatical writing was 
replaced, about the eleventh century, by no- 
tation on a staff of four lines, the form of the 
notes being either square or diamond 
shaped. No doubt before the invention of 
printing, when only manuscript copies could 
be made, there was diversity in the transla- 
tion of the neumas into the more modern 
notation. The rhythm was preserved by 
daily use among the many monastic orders. 
As these orders became less numerous the 
clerics were replaced by secular chanters, 
and as a result even the rhythm was lost 
sight of. 

The Gregorian chant is based on eight 
different scales, or modes, so that where 
modern music has only two modes of ex- 
pression, the major and the minor, the Gre- 
gorian has four times as many, differing 
as to the placing of the two semi-tones of 
the scales. 

The general effect of Gregorian music is 
its earnestness—gravity, if you please. The 
construction of the scales produces the 
effect of solemnity. Gregorian music ex- 
presses without exaggeration. It breathes 
sadness without despair, joy without ex- 
travagance. As compared with the music 
we know it is like the music of another 
nation. 

The Gregorian chant, of all forms of 
musical expression, is best adapted to the 
liturgy, the ceremonial at the altar. With 
it all the devotional movements which 
should accompany the text of the liturgy— 
the bowing of the head, the bending of the 
knee—are included. It is no wonder, there- 
fore, that the Holy Father insists on the 
general use of the Gregorian music, since 
he wishes to secure everywhere for the 
ceremonial of the Church its full liturgical 
beauty. 
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Staying Out Late... ..6ssccs Youth’s Companion 


“O mother, let us stay out late!’’ 
Cried little Tom and Fred; 
“Always before it’s really dark 
You make us go to bed. 
We’re sure that we would like the dark, 
We want to see the moon; 
They say some owls are in this grove, 
Don’t make us come so soon!”’ 


Down sank the sun, up rose the moon, 
The tree-toads made their noise; 
Two little owls began to hoot, 
Which scared those little boys. 
Back to their homes they quickly ran, 
They heard the watchdog bark: 
‘‘Mama, we want to come to bed, 
We're frightened at the dark!” 


*‘O mother, let us stay out late!” 
Cried little Fuzz and Ball. 
“You always make us go to bed 
Before it’s light at all. 
We’re sure that we would like the light; 
We want to see the sun; 
They say two boys come to this grove, 
And that will be great fun!” 


Down sank the moon, up rose the sun; 
Loud crowed the barn-yard fowls; 
Two little boys began to shout, 
Which scared those little owls. 
Back to their hollow tree they flew; 
Their eyes were big and bright: 
‘‘Mama, we want to go bed, 
We're frightened at the light!’’ 


Mary B. Dimond. 


The Children of Holland............. St. Nicholas 


The children of Holland, that queerest of places, 
Are healthy and happy, with bright little faces. 


You'll hear them go clattering down on the street 
With queer-looking, quaint wooden shoes on 
their feet. 


These children are kept just as neat as a pin, 
For dirt is considered in Holland a sin. 


They play hide-and-seek, fly kites in the air— 
No happier children you'll find anywhere. 


Up and down, by the dikes, they will skate like 
the wind; 
In games and amusements they’re never behind. 


They’ve dolls, tops and marbles, and all sorts of 
toys, 
And the girls are as sturdy and gay as the boys. 


They keep at their tasks till the work is all done; 
Then they sport and they frolic in jolliest fun. 


What matter Dutch costumes or Yankee togs, 


pray, 
When young lads and lassies are ready for play? 
Clara F. Berry. 


OE Oe TG i onc kansas cecesnwsnd Our Little Ones 


I really think my sister May 
Is stupider than me, 

Because she said the other day 
There wasn’t any ‘‘b”’ 

In honeycomb, and spelt it just 
C-double o-m-e! 

Of course she’s wrong; I told her so! 
There’s got to be a ‘‘bee”’ 

Somewhere in honeycomb, because 
He makes it; don’t you see! 


His Compensation.......... Eva Williams Malone 
Be ene See te is: Frank Leslie’s 
I’m ‘‘kep’ in’’ when I’m “‘tardy,”’ 
An’ I’m ‘‘kep’ in”’ when I’m “‘late’’; 
I’m ‘‘kep’ in” for ‘‘ position ”’— 
That means not settin’ straight. 


I’m “‘kep’ in’”’ on my joggerfy, 
My readin’, an’ my writin’, 

An’ I’m ‘‘kep’ in”’ some for laughin’, 
But I’m ‘‘kep’ in”’ most for fightin’. 


I’m ‘‘kep’ in”” when my marbles 
Comes rattlin’ from my pockets, 
An’ sometimes when my matches 
Gets mixed up with my rockets. 
I’m ‘‘kep’ in”’ ef I whisper, 
An’ I’m ‘‘kep’ in” ef I chaw 
The piece of gum I’ve borrowed 
An’ am warmin’ in my jaw! 


The truth is, ’at I’m ‘‘kep’ in” 
Most everything I do! 

But one jolly thing about it 
Is the teacher's “‘kep’ in”’ too! 
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Dollars and Democracy * 


“Dollars and Democracy,” by Sir Philip 
Burne-Jones, differs from many recent 
books upon America inasmuch as it is the 
record of impressions derived from a year’s 
stay in this country instead of from a visit 
of a month. On the whole these impres- 
sions are favorable, and when the author 
has freed his mind on the subject of our 
crowded cars, the difficulty of getting one’s 
boots blacked in private, the insistent re- 
porter, the lack of cabs, and the prevalence 
of spitting, he goes on to give us credit for 
many virtues, and our land a good name 
for many things. 

Although the book is in many respects 
the usual superficial view of this country 
(it does not pretend to be anything else), 
yet in one or two things it is absolutely 
original. It will hardly be credited that 
the author approves both of steam heat 
and ice water! Of the former he says 
(after alluding to the fact which has hitherto 
escaped the notice of his countrymen, that 
the heat may be regulated): ‘‘ Apart from 
the absence of a cheerful blaze, . . . I 
think hot-water pipes an improvement on 
our system of house heating; for there is no 
need for the presence of a dirty and cum- 
brous coal-scuttle, and the attendant bother 
of incessantly ‘making up’ a fire, and there 
isn’t any dust.” And after confessing that 
he ‘‘had not been in New York twenty-four 
hours before I was afflicted with a raging 
thirst, which I found that ice water alone 
. . . Was capable of assuaging,” he 
sagely adds that he has ‘‘now come to the 
commonplace conclusion that the customs 
of one country, which appear unreasonable 
or ridiculous to another, have probably some 
excellent ground for their existence.” 

Another astonishing concession is that 
concerning our cleanliness. ‘‘The great 
cleanliness, too, of the population—even of 
the poorer people—is very remarkable. .. . 
The children of the poorer classes are all 
clean. This is a clear example of the pupil 
outstripping the master, for I take it that 
we in England were the pioneers of the bath 


*DoLLARS AND Democracy. By P. Burne- 
Jones. D. Appleton® Co., New York. $1.25. 


in Europe; but America has left us sadly 
behind.’”” We have so long been accus- 
tomed to be browbeaten by the English on 
this subject because we do not carry tubs 
about the country with us, that this state- 
ment fills us with amazement, and yet any 
one who remembers the flocks of dirty 
children to be seen in any large English 
town can understand its truth. When it 
is added that Sir Philip, writing in England, 
bewails the loss of his white enamel tub, the 
absence of the telephone, and the poor 
electric light, it is plainly to be seen that here 
is no ordinary traveler. 

Like most Englishmen, the author misses 
in this country the courtesy and air of de- 
ference with which he is accustomed to be 
greeted at* home by his social inferiors; 
but, unlike many of his countrymen, he 
understands from what it proceeds; not 
from intentional rudeness, but ‘‘partly 
from an honest ignorance of what constitutes 
good manners, and partly from a perfectly 
sincere conviction, gravely entertained, that 
they are really every bit as good as you are.” 
It is not every stranger in this country who 
realizes from what this apparent rudeness 
proceeds, and does justice to the feeling 
underlying it. 

He gives an account of a young woman 
being rude to him simply because he was an 
Englishman, greeting him with the words; 
““You’re an Englishman, aren’t you? I 
don’t like Englishmen!” To many Ameri- 
cans who have been subjected to similar 
agreeable remarks in London from English 
acquaintances, it sounds as if the girl were 
mischievously revenging herself upon the 
convenient Briton for the tactlessness of 
his race. 

Sir Philip speaks with admiration of the 
hospitality extended to strangers by the New 
York clubs, and actually confesses to a 
feeling of shame when he considers the “‘ nig- 
gardly welcome accorded guests by our own 
London clubs.’’ He has also the unusual 
discrimination to discover that the principal 
difference between the good English spoken 
in this country and that spoken in England 
is one of inflection, rather than of accent. 
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He is much taken with certain expressive 
slang phrases which he quotes, notes with a 
certain degree of amazement that we never 
misplace our ‘“‘hs,’”’ and kindles, like all his 
countrymen, into a flame of indignation at 
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the audacity of Americans in speaking of 
“‘an English accent.”’ 

The book is decidedly readable. There 
are numerous illustrations, including several 
by the author. Mary K. Ford. 


A Japanese Novel of Power* 


Nami-ko is a translation of one of the most 
popular novels in modern Japanese litera- 
ture. It is of particular interest just at 
this time because of its excellent pictures of 
Japanese life, but at any time it would be 
welcome as a charmingly written story full 
of romance and pathos. The central theme 
of the stury is a problem essentially Japan- 
ese, the existence of which emphasizes the 
wide separation of the East and the West 
in respect of customs and traditions. The 
steady tendency, however, toward a solu- 
tion of this problem, indicated by the trans- 
lators in an introductory note, emphasizes 
as well the increasing influence of the ideals 
of Occidental civilization on the Japanese 
people. The problem arises from a peculiar 
Japanese household system which gives 
unusual prerogatives to the head of the 
household. The story deals with an undue 
exercise of these prerogatives on the part of 
a mother-in-law, going to the length of hav- 
ing her son’s wife divorced, without his con- 
sent or knowledge. 

Nami, a lovely, sympathetic girl, is mar- 
ried to Takeo, a young naval officer. They 
love each other with a deep and tender af- 
fection. Takeo of necessity spends much 
of his time on duty at sea, while Nami, after 
the Japanese custom, lives with her moth- 
er-in-law, who, through jealousy, makes her 
life a hardone. Nami is of a delicate con- 
stitution, and at length becomes a sufferer 
from consumption. This only increases 
her husband’s love for her, but makes his 
mother determined to have Nami “‘called 
back”’ by her parents, a simple proceeding 
which constitutes the ceremony of divorce. 
Takeo refuses to consent, and quarrels with 
his mother on the eve of his departure for 
service in the war with China. During his 
absence his mother, without regard for his 
wishes, succeeds in having Nami ‘called 
back.” The son, returning, finds his wife 
divorced from him, but can do nothing 
against the will of his mother, though his 
*Nami-KO, A Reatistic Nover. By Kenjiro 

Tokutomi. Translated from the Japanese by 

Sakae Shioya and E. F. Edgett. Herbert B. 

Turner & Co., Boston. $1.50. 





heart is broken. Nami, with nothing left 
to live for, can make no resistance to the 
disease, and dies without seeing her lover 
again. The pathos of the death of the young 
wife, and the living on of the young hus- 
band, separated by the whim of a jealous 
parent, is deep and compelling. The evils 
of a system which permits such brutal mis- 
use of power are made more real and terrible 
by this one concrete example, depicted 
with sympathy and imaginative power, 
than could be done by any amount of ab- 
stract argument or preaching. It is easy 
to believe that this book is having a power- 
ful influence in Japan in settling this vital 
question. Strongly as the story empha- 
sizes the wide differences in manners and 
customs between East and West, even more 
strongly does it remind the reader that 
fundamentally human nature is the saine, 
whatever the scene and whoever the actors. 
A strong, unselfish, abiding love is the same 
in the hearts of a Takeo and a Nami as in 
those of a Romeo and a Juliet. 

In the first chapter of the book there is a 
beautiful passage which symbolizes the prog- 
ress of the story. It will give better than 
any description can, an idea of the charm 
of the author’s style. 

‘In the evening of that spring day the 
far-away hills of Nikko and Ashio, and those 
on the borders of Echigo, as well as the near 
peaks of Onoko, Komochi, and Akagi, were 
glorious in the rays of the sinking sun. 
Even the cawing of the crows, flying from a 
tree just beneath, seemed to be toned with 
gold, as two fragments of cloud floated out 
from behind Akagi. The lady at the screen 
in the third story was watching their move- 
ment. The downy clouds, not larger than 
could be embraced with both arms, slowly 
separated from the summit, and, glittering 
like two golden butterflies, sailed on side by 
side toward Ashio through the boundless 
mid-air. With the setting of the sun and 
the rising of a cool breeze in the tawny dusk, 
they now faded into pink, were blown off 
one above the other, and were seen wander- 
ing separate in the slowly darkening sky. 
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But it was only fora short time. The lower 
grew smaller and smaller, and finally faded 
away almost unobserved. The remaining 


fragment now turned into dismal gray and 
wandered aimlessly.” 
Harold Howland. 


The Great Companion 


Dr. Abbott’s new volume, ‘‘The Great 
Companion,’’* is refreshing religious reading. 
While it would be classed as ‘‘ devotional,” 
unlike the bulk of the class it abides in the 
realm of the practical. The book is pub- 
lished on generous pages of fine Old Strat- 
ford paper—a delight to the book lover. 
But its artistic dress is incidental, being 
only a fitting raiment for the noble spirit 
within. 

The author appeals for a vital rather than 
an anterior religious faith. God is not past 
and remote, but present and immanent. 
Emerson urges that ‘‘It is the office of the 
true teacher to show that God 7s, not was; 
that he speaketh, not spake. The true 
Christianity—a faith like Christ’s in the in- 
finitude of man—is lost. None believeth 
in the soul of man, but only in some man 
or person old and departed.” Dr. Abbott 
seeks to perform this office of the true 
teacher when he says: ‘The doctrine of 
the Bible is not that God once was, but that 
he ever is; not that man once knew him, 
but that men can always know him. Its 
doctrine is that God is in his world of nature 
and in his world of men, and that not to be 
able to see him is to be blind, and not to be 
able to talk to him is to be deaf and dumb.” 
He urges that we should learn the signifi- 
cance of our own experience, and to see 
that even the exalted teachings of the Bible 
grew out of actual human experiences, 
rather than preceding and dictating experi- 
ence. 

The Chapter on ‘‘The Door” one is 
tempted to quote entire. A few sentences 
will indicate its character. ‘‘If God is in 
universal humanity, adumbrated by our 
ignorance, his presence obscured, and his 
person distorted by our imperfections and 
our sins, why may we not believe that he 
was in one typical man, in whom his presence 


*Tue GREAT Companion. By Lyman Abbott. 
Outlook Co., New York. $1.00. 


was not adumbrated by ignorance, nor his 
person obscured or perverted by sin? 

We have stood upon the nether side of his- 
tory, and we have seen the pattern of right- 
eousness and justice and liberty slowly 
growing, and we have been sure that there 
was some one on the other side, though we 
could not see him; he was a hidden work- 
man. But now some of us believe that we 
can find the hand that does this work. We 
have a personified God.’’ The life and sac- 
rifice of Jesus of Nazareth are then pic- 
tured as, in'the faith of his disciples, ‘‘ the re- 
flection of God’s glory, the revelation of 
God’s love, the express image of God’s per- 
son.”” The development of a Christian 
civilization is explained by the faith that 
“‘He who was with his disciples in the flesh 
in Palestine is with his disciples in spirit in 
all history.” 

The discussion of ‘‘ Devout Forgetting’”’ 
urges that ‘‘peace is the result, not of being 
pardoned, but of believing that you are par- 
doned.”’ Sin is forgiven in the instant life 
finds sin hateful. ‘‘No man ought to carry 
the past as a prisoner carries the ball chained 
to his ankle.”” One is reminded of the 
beautiful appeal of Maurice Maeterlinck 
against the bondage of the past: 

“The conquerors in this world know 
that what appeared to be ended is only 
completing itself. They know that 
they have retrospective action upon all by- 
gone deeds; and that the dead themselves 
will annul their verdicts in order to judge 
afresh a past that to-day has been trans- 
figured and endowed with new life.’ 

Dr. Abbott says: ‘‘ You cannot alter the 
past; leave that to him; give yourself to 
the future. Go forth to carry the 
remission of sins to others.” 

The book will strengthen those who are 
growing to believe that God always and 
everywhere is what Jesus of Nazareth, in one 
place and for one short period, revealed him. 

Owen R. Lovejoy. 
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Music 


Overtones. By James Huneker. Charles  Scribner’s 


Sons, New York, $1.25. 

The remarkable paper on Richard Strauss 
which was printed in the April ‘‘Scribner’s Maga- 
zine ’’’ opens this new voiume of sketches by 
James Huneker, the dramatic editor of the New 
York Sun, and the book is dedicated to Strauss— 
‘‘A Supreme Master of the Orchestra,” ‘‘An 
Anarch of Art.’’ Other subjects treated are 
‘*Parsifal,’’ ‘‘Nietzsche,’’ ‘‘Literary Men Who 
Loved Music,’’ ‘‘Anarchs of Art,” ‘‘The Bee- 
thoven of French Prose,’’ ‘‘Verdiand Boito,”’ 
‘““The Eternal’ Feminine.’’ ‘‘After Wagner— 
What?’’ However, the reader may agree or 
disagree with Mr. Huneker’s opinions, one thing 
is certain—he is never dull, either in his point of 
view, in his final judgments, or in his literary 
expression. The musician, the musical ama- 
teur, or the general reader, needs only to catch 
a partial glimpse of his arraignment of Wagner 
to feel that here is a courageous critic indeed 
who dares deliver views so contrary to the gen- 
eral worship of the popular musicalidol. ‘‘Wag- 
ner,’”’ he says, ‘is a weaver, not a form-maker. 
He can follow a dramatic situation, or burrow 
deeply into the core of morbid psychology; but 
let him attempt to stand alone, to write music 
without programme or the fever of the footlights 
—then he is the inferior of several men, the in- 
ferior of Liszt, Tschaikowsky, and Richard 
Strauss; not to mention Beethoven, Schubert, 
or Chopin.” 

Such statements as this show bold thinking, and 
make the casual ‘‘browser”’ settle down to care- 
ful reading. Whoever is led to do so will not 
find his interest flagging, as we have said, how- 
= much he may disagree with the author’s 

icta. 


New Editions 


The Golden Age. By Kenneth Grahame. 

York. $2.50 net. 

At this late day praise of this classic of 
childhood days would be superfluous. It only 
remains to tell the admirers of Kenneth Gra- 
hame’s charming tales, that the publishers have 
herewith reclothed them in sumptuous style. 
The chief attraction after the stories themselves 
are the illustrations of Maxfield Parrish. The 
first illustrated edition was published some two 
or three years ago, the publishers tell us, and the 
illustrations were reproduced in the ordinary half- 
tone process. This did not do justice to the 
beauty of the original drawings which now have 
been sought out from the various purchasers 
among whom they had been distributed, and have 
had photogravure plates made from them that 
more artistic results might be obtained. Of the 
beauty of the present illustrations, and of the 
publishers’ commendable zeal, too much cannot 
be said in approval. 


John Lane, New 


Domestic Science 
Food and Cookery for the Sick and Convalescent. By Fannie 

Merritt Farmer. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. $2.00. 

It is difficult to speak warmly enough in praise 
of this book. It is invaluable to trained nurses, 
and is valuable to all housewives not only in 
proportion to the amount of nursing they have 
to do, but out of proportion to it—for it is full 
of suggestions for appetizing dishes for normal 
everyday fare. Strong common sense, wide 
experience, and good taste mark its chapters. 
Take, for instance, the chapter on ‘‘Food for the 
Sick,’’ and consider the wisdom of this suggestion: 
‘‘Never consult a patient as to his menu, nor 
enter into a conversation relating to his diet, 
within his hearing.’’ Or this: ‘‘Nervous pa- 
tients are apt to be depressed in the early morn- 
ing, therefore for this reason make the break- 
fast-tray as attractive as possible by using 
bright flowers.”” These quotations illustrate 
the author’s general good sense. It is impos- 
sible to illustrate the breadth of her experience, 
but the hundreds of recipes for the preparation 
of beverages, bread, eggs, soups, fish, meat, 
vegetables, salads, puddings, jellies, and des- 
serts of every kind are of unusual value. Fol- 
lowing these there is the discussion of the special 
kind of diet to be used in special diseases. Al- 
together it is a book which any housewife would 
welcome. 

Sport 
Golf for Women. By Genevieve Hecker (Mrs. Charles T. 

Stout). The Baker & Taylor Co, New York. $2.00. 

No one could be better qualified to write upon 
the subject of ‘‘Golf for Women” than is Mrs. 
Stout, the author of this book, for her achieve- 
ments in the popular game have placed her at 
the head of American women golfers. For that 
reason her views upon the subject, aside from 
the purely feminine topics of costume, etc., are 
worthy of quite as serious consideration in the 
part of the male golfing contingent as of the fe- 
male, for whom the book was ostensibly written. 
In a rapid survey of the book we can discover 
no words of wisdom for golfing sisters which do 
not apply with equal force to golfing brothers. 
The author’s modesty in referring to herself is 
compensated for in the supplementary chapter 
on ‘‘American Golf,” by Miss Rhona Adair, 
the Englishwoman golfer, who therein pays high 
tribute to her American sister in sport. 

Practical Track and Field Athletics. By John Graham and 

Ellery H. Clark. Fox, Duffield & Co. $1.00. 

This book by the Athletic Instructor at Har- 
vard University, and by the American Cham- 
pion, All-Round Athlete, and Chairman of the 
Committee on Hygiene and Physical Culture in 
the Boston Public Schools, will undoubtedly 
carry great weight in the minds of the athleti- 
cally inclined youth and men of the country. 
Its aim is to point out to the aspirant the way to 
proficiency in each of the particular events, 
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which are usually scheduled for a general Track 
and Field Athletic Day. The descriptive text, 
which_contains excellent advice, is supplemented 
by a profusion of illustrations of champions in 
various events showing their methods and style. 
The book should be in the library of all our 
schools and boys’ clubs. 


Poetry 


R. Woodward, M.A., Late Scholar of 


Poemata. By G. 
Longmans, Green 


Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. 

& Co., London, New York and Bombay. 

In almost uniform meter these translations 
make anjinteresting collection of classic frag- 
ments and quaint German and French poems. 
The few original verses have generally ancient 
texts or have the flavor of an old romance. 

Poems. Rachel Annand Taylor. John Lane, London and 
New York. 

Romance, love, revery, and an interval of de- 
votion fill this little book of light and varied 
measures. The singer attempts no very long 
nor strong flight, and the book is the more 
pleasing from its very moderation. 

An Elegy. Vivian Locke Ellis. John Lane, New York and 
London, 

With some strong lines and a gift of simple 
English there are but few of these seventy 
stanzas that have interest, and the poem as a 
whole suggests an algebraic problem that has no 
formula for solution. 

New Poems. By Ronald Campbell Macfie. 
The Bodley Head, London and New York, 
This title marks the second venture of a poet 

to be commended for a rational view of life, and 

for good balance and plain English in his verse. 

We are inclined to think, however, that he has 

made little addition of value to his reputation in 

the present volume. 


John Lane, 


History 
A Handbook of Modern Japan. By Ernest W. Clement, A. 

C, McClurg & Co., Chicago. $1.40 
The reader in quest of the bygone glories of Japan 
will need to search between other covers than 
these. But for a concise, clear statement of the 
Japan of to-day in all the different phases of po- 
litical and industrial life, travel, transportation, 
commerce, local self-government, education, re- 
ligion, and society, this book is of value. The 
busy man in search of concisely stated facts may 
end his quest in these pages, sure of finding 
them, and thus fulfilling the purpose of a useful 
handbook which was the aim of the author. 
Turkish Life in Town and Country. By Lucy M. J. Garnett. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. $1.20. 

This is the tenth volume in the series ‘Our 
European Neighbors,’’ and it does for the land 
of brigands, mosques, and rugs what its prede- 
cessors have done for other nations of Europe— 
presents an interesting view of the people, poli- 
tics, and town and country life of this picturesque 
land of Turkey. It is as if the reader beheld 
from the top of one of their lofty minarets a 
bird’s-eye view of the land—far and wide. It 
combines the statistical accuracy of a guide-book 
with the interest of history, and is a useful hand- 
book for the library. 

Moses Brown, Captain U.S. N. By Edgar Stanton Maclay. 

The Baker & Taylor Co., New York. $1.25. 

Moses Brown, born at Salisbury, Mass., in 
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1742, was a wary seaman among many other 
worthy seamen, of the Revolutionary Period. 
In the records he figures as captain of the priva- 
teer General pote owned in Newburyport, 
and, later, of the 24-gun sloop-of-war, the first 
Merrimac of the United States Navy, built by 
the people of Newburyport and loaned to the 
Government. Mr. Maclay appears to have 
written this life of the hardy sailor in order to 
correct an impression that the General Arnold 
was wrecked off Plymouth in 1779, and to bring 
to light two engagements between that privateer 
and English ships, records of which he has dis- 
covered in the course of his studies. The volume 
is an interesting story of the early days of the 
Navy. 
Religion 

The House of Quiet. Edited by J. T. E. P. Dutton & 

Yo., New York. $2.50. 

This is in many respects a very remarkable 
book. It consists of extracts from the diaries 
of a man who, at the outset of his career, after a 
successful school and university life, found him- 
self compelled to live the life of an invalid. The 
specialist whom he consulted ‘‘drew out a table 
of diet, and told him to live a healthy, quiet 
life under the most restful conditions attaina- 
ble.”’*. Fortunately, he was a man of good pri- 
vate means, and retired to the country, where 
he evidently endeavored to live a life of useful- 
ness and quiet cheerfulness. He was undoubt- 
edly a man of literary and artistic tastes, and, 
as his physician said, seemed to ‘‘have the pa- 
tient temperament—to have a vocation for the 
invalid life.” 

The volume is not a history of his life, although 
there are many incidents and characters re- 
corded;which are full of interest; but it is rather 
the; disclosing of the communings and reason- 
ings with his own spirit to which he unreservedly 
admits us. Although at one time greatly stirred 
by religious questionings, there is no parade of 
this side of his life, but, on the contrary, the re- 
lation is marked by that native reticence which 
is rarely broken through, and which distin- 
guishes the deeply spiritual mind from the shal- 
low devotee. The thought which concerns him 
most is how to find peace in the mysteries of 
life among his fellow-men, and in the sphere of 
Nature which surrounded him. If the book is 
begun at the beginning, without a word of warn- 
ing as to its drift, a tone will sometimes be evi- 
dent which is scarcely compatible with mental 
peace, but savors of hypochondriasis, and indeed 
pessimism; but if Chapter 32 is read as an intro- 
duction, a light is shed upon the whole which 
reveals its purpose and message. It then be- 
comes, in very truth, a most interesting history 
of a soul to which our sympathy goes out, and 
which we can appreciate and understand; the 
air of sadness is dispelled, and the attitude of the 
writer’s mind becomes clear. 

The conclusion, however, is very touching. 
Under a sentence of death, as we may say, al- 
though deferred for years, the writer had not al- 
lowed his affections to fix themselves in that love 
which is the crown of life; but at last he ‘‘meets 
with his fate” in a kindred spirit. Just as he has 
determined to tell his love, that love possibly 
being an aggravating cause, the fatal seizure 
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comes, and he only sees his beloved to say a long 
farewell. 

The book is one full of worthy thoughts and 
suggestions; it affords a basis of life which may 
well be the standard of those in the full vigor of 
manhood; its perusal will have that effect which 
marks all that is inspiring—the making us feel 
all the better for reading it. 


Letters From the Beloved City. Longmans, Green & Co., 

New York. $1.20. 

A small volume of letters ‘To S. B., from 
Philip,” written by a Romanist, and especially 
appealing to the members of Anglican churches. 
The letters present some interesting problems 
to those who base the validity of a church on the 
Apostolical succession, and ought to convince 
such Englishmen as feel that England is in a 
worse intellectual and moral state than Italy or 
Spain, that the reason is ‘ Because of the de- 

orable religious ignorance into which our shep- 

erdless multitudes lapsed in consequence of the 
ee tae gee age persecutions of Henry and 
lizabeth.”” To those, however, who see that 
England has made more rapid progress than any 
European country under the priesthood of Rome 
the point of the argument will have little interest. 


Nature Study 


Bog-Trotting for Orchids. By Grace Greylock Niles. 
utnam's Sons, New York. $2.50. 

A very charming book indeed is ‘‘ Bog-Trot- 
ting for Orchids.’’ Miss Niles is one of those 
enthusiasts to whom the woodland never calls 
in vain. She is not content with some mum- 
mified specimen of a plant which might satisfy 
the taxonomist, but wants to see the wildlings 
growing and blooming in their habitats, and 
thinks no exertion lost which can place her by 
their side. 

The volume gives accounts of rambles in Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, 
and New Jersey, in search of the special objects 
of her study, but she does not confine her atten- 
tion to orchids. She has an eye for other flowers, 
for insect, bird, and beast, whenever they add 
interest to the outing. The book abounds in 
historic notes and allusions, quaint bits of plant 
lore and nomenclature, which add to the charm; 
while the tireless energy of the plant-hunter, 
her many schemes for attaining her object, and 
the remarkable success which crowned her 
search, make the volume one of well-sustained 
interest. 

The illustrations are remarkably good, and 
bear testimony to Miss Niles’ attainments in 
another field of study; and there is a very valua- 
ble appendix giving a scientific synopsis of the 
orchids found in New England, in which the au- 
thor has followed the classification and nomen- 
clature of Messrs. Britton and Brown. 

To those who have not studied the orchidacez, 
and have associated this interesting and beauti- 
ful family with the tropics, it will be news that 
there are some 160 species found in North Amer- 
ica north of Mexico, and that of these some fifty 
are to be met with in New England. To such it 
may well be said that next to Bog-trotting 
themselves the best thing to do is to read of Miss 
Niles’ excursions. 


G. P. 
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Minute Marvels of Nature. By John J. Ward. T. Y. Crowell 
& Co., New York. $1.60, net. 


This excellent volume will be welcomed by 
many who have been stirred by the impetus given 
to the study of nature. It consists of articles 
which have been contributed by the author to 
various English magazines and journals, but the 
collection is worthy of a permanent place in the 
literature of ‘‘Natural Science,’’ for the subjects 
treated of are of more than local importance. 
There are eleven chapters, each of which is a 
compact and connected study. For instance, 
there is one on a green leaf, dealing with every 
phase of structure and function; another on 
zoophytes and algz; a third on insect weapons 
and tools. But all are good, full of interest and 
instruction. The most striking part of the vol- 
ume is the micro-photographs. These are a 
study in themselves. It is not too much to say 
that such a collection of photographs of minute 
structure is at present unique. The book 
should do much toward inducing a more general 
use of the microscope, as a means of family and 
individual instruction, observation, and enjoy- 
ment. 

Getting Acquainted with the Trees. By J. Horace McFar- 
land. The Outlook Co., New York. 

It is delightful to the Nature lover who is not 
scientific, to find a book on trees that has not a 
single botanical name in it, but which uses fa- 
miliar every-day names, and which, moreover, 
tells us the human story side of the trees rather 
than the scientific. That, in fact, is the keynote 
of Mr. McFarland’s book. He disclaims any 
ambition to pose as a botanist or scientist. He 
says frankly he is only a tree-lover, and that 
these sketches record the growth of his own in- 
terest and information as acquired by observa- 
tion of the trees among which he had walked 
unseeing far too many years. The botanical 
names, if you want them, are conveniently listed 
at the end of the book, but the average readers 
will look twice at Mr. McFarland’s beautiful il- 
lustrations before they look once at his list. 

A Watcher in the Woods. By Dallas Lore Sharp. The Cen- 
tury Co., New York. 84 cents. 

A book admirably adapted for reading in 
school, and equally suitable for home reading for 
the young. ‘‘A Watcher in the Woods”’ needs no 
commendation, as far as its matter is concerned, 
for it consists of selections from the author's 
“Wild Life Near Home,” which has already 
made its mark. The excellent illustrations, how- 
ever, call for a word of sincere praise. Some 
are veritable little gems. 


Science and Industry 
Biographic Clinics. By George M. Gould, M.D. P. Blakis- 
ton’s Son & Co., Philadelphia. 

Jerome K. Jerome, in ‘‘Three Men in a Boat,” 
has an excellent chapter upon the evils of laymen 
reading professional medical books. Here is one, 
however, which the layman may profitably read 
without the dire results which befell the humorist. 
In ‘‘ Biographical Clinics,” Dr. George M. Gould 
has produced a work which may be said to have a 
value especially for literary persons as well as 
for the medical profession. 

It has long been a matter of observation that 
many who have been eminent in philosophy and 


. 
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literature have been what the world calls ‘‘inva- 
lids.” ‘‘ Biographical Clinics”’ deals with some 
well-known instances, Volume I treating of the 
ill-health of De Quincey, Carlyle, Darwin, Hux- 
ley and Browning, while in Volume II we meet 
with George Eliot, George Henry Lewes, Wagner, 
Parkman, Mrs. Carlyle, Herbert Spencer, Whit- 
tier, Margaret Fuller and Nietzsche. The author 
has diagnosed each case from extracts from bi- 
ographies, letters and diaries in a very masterful 
way, and his conclusions cannot fail to be of in- 
terest to any one who is familiar with the life 
and work of the persons under consideration. 
It may be that, as has been urged, Dr. Gould has 
a “‘hobby;”’ but, if so, it is a very wholesome one, 
for he shows by evidence, conclusive to the lay 
mind at least, that the distressing circumstances 
under which these persons suffered —_ be en- 
tirely due to remediable eye-strain, rather than 
to chronic disease of another kind. If this work 
is better known among intellectual persons and 
their friends, and the possibility of the truth of 
its arguments recognized by physicians con- 
sulted by such, incalculable service may be done 
to the great body of mental workers. 
Fiction 

The Rat Trap. By Dolf Wyllarde. John Lane, New York, 

1.50. 

“The Rat Trap” is Key Island, off the East 
coast of Africa, where a garrison of British troops 
keeps ‘‘watch and ward” over the Mozambique 
Channel. Together with his wife, a young army 
captain lands there, detailed to be aide-de-camp 
of the Administrator, a man supposed to be a 
misogynist. The officer’s wife, an ambitious 
woman, determines to make the Administrator 
take an interest in her, in order to secure her hus- 
band’s advancement. She finds, however, that 
she is playing with edged tools, and discovers 
that her own affections are becoming entangled. 
The Administrator has two appointments to 
make, one of which will send the couple back to 
Europe, the other, calling for an able diplomatist, 
is to inland Africa where the wife cannot go. He 
appoints the captain to this, and, before many 
weeks are over, the young man, having made a 
terrible blunder, blows his brains out. The wife 
sees the position into which she is thrown, but 
the Administrator overcomes her scruples by 
pleading the infidelity of her dead husband. 

These points will show the kind of problem 
dealt with, and to say that neither the story 
itself nor the picture of garrison life is inspiring 
is to say the very least. It may be that the 
novelist only holds up the mirror to human na- 
ture. It may be that manhood and womanhood 
must be reflected in their morbid as well as in 
their healthy conditions. It may be that, as 
cynics tell us, “ respectability” is often saved by 
what are called ‘‘mere accidents.’”’ But the 
novelist is assuming great responsibility who 
adopts such ethics as these for his guidance. 
It is the fashion to call stories like ‘The Rat 
Trap” “strong,”’ but if that term is true, what 
word best describes the strength of Sir Galahad? 
The Vineyard. By John Oliver Hobbes. D. Appleton& 

Co., New York. $1.50. 

The story of ‘The Vineyard’”’ centers around 
a young man supersensitive to female charms, 
and determined to get rich at all costs; a young 
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woman, sensible and somewhat worldly-minded 
to whom he becomes engaged; and another 
young woman, rich, wayward, and highly hys- 
terical, whom he finally marries. After his en- 
agement, he is led to believe that coal is to be 
ound on the rich woman’s property, schemes to 
ossess it, finds that he is in difficulties, is saved 
rom them by the generosity of the owner, fan- 
cies himself in love with her, and jilts his former 
love. The novel is thoroughly characteristic 
of Mrs. Craigie, full of epigrammatical analysis 
of human nature, tinged with her usual cynicism, 
perfect in mechanism and unity. Still, it is not 
satisfactory. Human nature is, doubtless, a 
curious mixture, and immaculate saints are as 
rare as unmitigated sinners; but it would scarcely 
be possible to take haphazard some score of in- 
dividuals, as the author has done, from any 
sphere of life, and feel so indifferent to them as 
the reader will feel to the characters in ‘The 
Vineyard.”” Even the artist and his mother, 
who befriend the jilted one, are so colorless that 
the climax of the story fails to raise them above 
the commonplace. One feature of a good novel 
is that the population of one’s mind is usually 
enriched by some personality whom we are glad 
to know for good or evil, but this test signally 
fails in this instance, 
A Bachelor in Arcady. By Halliwell Sutcliffe. 

Crowell & Co., New York. 1.50. 

This is not exactly a novel, but it is far more 
interesting than most novels. It cannot be said 
to have a “‘plot,” and yet its ‘‘motif”’ is far more 
delicious than most plots. It is just the quiet 
life of a young Englishman, well bred, well edu- 
cated, and with a quaint sympathy with out-door 
life from pansy-growing to hay-making, from 
fishing to fox-hunting. The ancestral estate in 
that lovely district, the Yorkshire Dales, has 
dwindled down to twenty acres, and these ad- 
join the three thousand of ‘‘The Squire.” The 
chief characters in the bucolic drama can be 
counted on the fingers of one hand, if we omit 
the dumb creatures. They are: The Squire, 
his daughter ‘‘ Babe,’’ a girl of ‘‘sweet seventeen,” 
good across country after hounds; the young 
man, commonly called Murphy, from an inor- 
dinate appetite in youth for potatoes roasted in 
their jackets at the greenhouse fire; Styles, the 
factotum, generally known as ‘‘Tom Lad;” and 
Stylesey, Tom Lad’s better half and the ruler 
of the roost. They are not a large society, but 
they are worth knowing, and, unlike many 
cliques, the more you know them, the better you 
like them. 

There are no thrilling incidents, unless you call 
a storm and a bad “cropper” in the hunting 
field a but there is a genial atmosphere 
of country life, a quaint and delightful humorous 
view of that life, a feeling of being ‘‘close to the 
ground,” as it is now the fashion to say; and 
there is the gradual budding and blossoming of 
love. From first to last there is not a page that 
does not breathe the odors of Arcady, and, while 
it is true that the book will not keep you ‘‘awake 
o’ nights,” it is one that will bear reading not 
once or twice, but which will lie on the table for 
those odd moments when we want to get close to 
nature for rest. It is as grateful as the scent of 
the apple blossoms of the Dales, or the gorse and 
heather of the Wolds. 


Thomas Y. 
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Among the June Magazines 








A very illuminating study of ‘‘ Social Con- 
ditions in the West” is an article in the 
June ‘‘Harper’s” entitled ‘‘In Medias 
Res.’”’ Here is a glimpse of one phase of 
social life: 


The social picture of the Middle West as a 
whole, however, presents the sexes occupying 
different intellectual and moral planes. There 
the woman is indisputably the mistress in all that 
makes for culture—culture in letters and in art; 
the man is king in his own active realm. Each 
is most deferential to the other in that other’s 
sphere. The books on the shelves, the pictures 
on the walls, are of the woman’s choice or se- 
lection. The man speaks of her literary or ar- 
tistic tastes, usually of both combined, with the 
reverence that is due to her superior intellectual 
and spiritual gifts and acquirements. She is the 
hostess, and the host stands appropriately be- 
hind her. She is the instructed, and leads the 
intellectual movements of her town. The book 
club, the Dante club, the entertainer of the lec- 
turing or the travelinglion,isthe woman. Often 
the clergyman assists; but she, through her in- 
fluence over the surrendered man, has selected 
the clergyman, and on her he must count for the 
success of himself and of his work. She is, 
indeed, generous and gracious, and welcomes 
with joy every man who strays from business into 
the company of books and pictures, into homes 
which she has made. They call their houses 
homes, oftener than the East, and these homes 
bespeak the finer taste of the woman. Her 
education is likely to be more virile than that of 
her Eastern sisters, because it is acquired at 
schools and colleges where co-education of the 
sexes is the rule. It is like in essence, very dif- 
ferent in kind and in degree, to the mental train- 
ing of the soft-voiced women of the Old South, 
who were accustomed to read Burke and Boling- 
broke, arid Hume, with the more ancient classics, 
to their fathers. Her domination in the home 
and her primacy in the higher life, as we are in- 
clined to call it, are seen not only in the more ob- 
vious social affairs, but in the element of serious- 
ness which marks most life in this midway of the 
country. 

«x 

In ‘‘The Peril of the Icebergs,’ in the 
June ‘‘McClure’s,’’ are some hair-raising 
tales of sea adventure with icebergs, and 
here is one that bears the palm: 


The most marvelous story of all is that of the 
steamer ‘ Portia,’’ which embodies an incident 
as fanciful as ever Clark Russell conceived. 
She plied between New York and Newfound- 
land, her captain being Francis Ash, an experi- 
enced navigator of St. John’s, who had been 
ice-pilot of Schley’s squadron when it rescued 
the survivors of the wer Arctic expedition 
in 1884. In June, 1893, while off the Newfound- 


land coast with many tourists aboard, she sighted 
on a clear day a gleaming northern monarch, the 
magnificent proportion of which excited the ad- 
miration of the passengers, who had never 
seen the like before. Captain Ash estimated 
its length at 800 feet and its height at 200, 
and, with its fantastic pinnacles and crystal 
sides giving back a flood of rainbow tints, it is 
not surprising that the delighted onlookers 
begged the skipper to go near, so that they might 
snap-shot or sketch this ocean colossus at close 
range. Suddenly, as the ship slowly advanced, 
a gun-shot from the berg, a jar was felt, the shi 
grated heavily, a low rumbling sound was heard, 
the berg quivered and split asunder, and, to the 
horror of all on board, it was realized that the 
ship was ‘‘aground” on part of the icy isle. As 
this mighty fragment sought a new equilibrium 
in the ocean, its submerged base, being tossed 
upward, caught the Portia as in a cradle, or dock, 
and lifted her clear out of the water. 

For,a moment or two the situation of the ship 
and those aboard was critical beyond compare. 
She lay, nearly upright, in a shelving section of 
the berg, ond if this completed its somersault 
she and her personnel must meet instant de- 
struction. The horror of it blanched every cheek 
and stilledevery tongue. Fortunately the weight 
of hull and cargo checked the up-ending motion 
and sent the mass settling back again. A huge 
wave created by the cleavage swept over the 
fragment holding the Portia and launched her 
back into her native element, with bottom 
scarred and bruised, but otherwise uninjured. 

Though the ‘on | seems incredible, yet it is 
a es true. As the Portia approached the 
berg she ran on a submerged ledge of it. This 
disturbed the equilibrium of the main body, 
and the ice below the surface being honeycombed, 
or ‘‘rotten,’’ from the effect of the salt water 
and the summer sun, the shock caused it to turn 
over, and in doing so it split apart, and she was 
caught on one portion. The escape seems still 
more miraculous when one realizes that, had 
she not kept a fairly even keel she must surely 
have sunk as she swept back into the sea. As 
it was, she had all she could do to battle with 
the mighty billows that threatened to engulf 
her, and she was headed away from this scene 
of peril with all hearts rejoicing that they had 
been mercifully spared after an experience that 
no others had ever been brought face to face 
with. 


a 


The June issue of ‘‘The Century” is a 
‘‘Western number,” and unusually attrac- 
tive pictorially. There are four cul- 
ored insets: George de Forest Brush’s 
‘‘The Sculptor and the King;”’ ‘‘ Friends,’’ 
a portrait by William M. Chase of a girl 
and her dog; Robert Blum’s ‘‘The Green 
Kimono;” and ‘‘The Red Flower,’’ from a 
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miniature by Laura C. Hills. André Cas- 
taigne has two pictures illustrating the con- 
clusion of the Louisiana Purchase Treaty, 
Bonaparte discussing the treaty with Tal- 
leyrand and Marbois, and the signing of 
the treaty by Marbois, Livingston, and Mon- 
roe. Another interesting full-page half- 
tone feature of the issue is a portrait of 
John Hay from the painting by John S. 
Sargent. 

The cow-boy sculptor, Solon H. Borglum, 
is the subject of an interesting article en- 
titled ‘‘A Sculptor of the Prairie.’”’ Here 
is a glimpse of his early days: 

The young realist from the West was not one 
to treat his art irreverently. He exhausted 
every means of arriving at the truth of nature, 
and for this purpose carried his study of anatomy 
into the city’s repository of dead animals, where 
he might dissect the bodies of horses to his satis- 
faction. It is said that for six months he de- 
voted one day a week to these anatomical studies. 
No veterinary surgeon in the country was his su- 
‘can in the knowledge of the structure of the 

orse. In the surgical institute of the city he 
also pursued his studies of the human anatomy 
so far as to entitle him to a diploma had he de- 
sired it. 

In the second year of his studies in the Cin- 
cinnati school he won the home scholarship, and 
in a few months left this country for Europe, 
intending to make only a short visit. In Paris 
he began to work on ‘‘The Little Horse in the 
Wind,” and a group of ‘‘Cow-boys Lassoing Wild 
Horses.’’ He became so absorbed and interested 
in his work that he decided to remain and finish 
itfortheSalon. The group was accepted, favora- 
bly placed, and attracted much attention, while 
‘‘The Little Horse” was purchased by the Cin- 
cinnati Art Museum. So much interest had 
Borglum inspired among artists in Paris that 
they advised him to remain and produce a 
large work for the next Salon. This resulted in 
his exhibiting in the next year the life-size 
group, ‘‘The Stampede of Wild Horses.”” The 
animals are represented at the brink ofa precipice, 
and the wild motion, the pause, the horror, the 
plunge are all powerfully depicted in the skil- 
fully chosen pose. ‘‘The Little Lame Horse” 
was exhibited in bronze. Both of these pieces 
received the mention honorable. 

The summer of 1899 Borglum spent among 
the Sioux of Crow Creek Reservation in South 
Dakota. Here he studied the Indian, not alone 
from without but from within, entering with 
sympathy into his interests and his occupations, 
and learning to know him through genuine 
friendly and human companionship. This he 
was enabled to do through the good offices of 
the Rev. Hachaliah Burt, an Episcopal clergy- 
man, who for years has been the spiritual father 
and guide of the Indians of that locality, and 
who interpreted their talk, and with his help 
these taciturn Indians were induced to lay aside 
their reserve and to pose for the young sculptor 
at his will. Not less strange and subtle was 
Borglum’s use of the Indian pony as an art sub- 
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ject. Here, too, by truthfulness to nature he 
won the final approval even of the French critic, 
accustomed as he is to the majestic outlines of 
the typical French horse. ‘‘The Little Lame 
Horse”’ has won his laurels even in Paris. The 
Indian and the pony, the scout and the cow-boy 
are subjects having a certain pathetic interest 
in common, and they are treated by a dng 7 
thetic artist, wholly new to the art of the Old 
World, in a manner to bring into art a new mo- 
tive. One feels in the production of young 
Borglum’s chisel the man himself, the free citi- 
zen of the great West, whose vision is as broad 
as the prairie sky, whose muscle is as firm as his 
heart is tender, and whose eye looks straight for 
truth. 
* 

“Scribner’s Magazine’’ for June contains 
an article of remarkable historical im- 
portance. Within a few months there has 
been discovered in New York City a mass of 
maiiuscript material throwing much new 
light on the most romantic chapter in the 
records of American exploration — the trans- 
continental expedition made by Lewis and 
Clark in 1803-6. These papers are in the 
possession of the descendants of Clark, Mrs. 
Julia Clark Voorhis and Miss Eleanor Glas- 
gow Voorhis. The publishers of ‘‘Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine”’ are the first to be permitted 
by them to make a selection from the ma- 
terial. The four missing red notebooks of 
Clark were found, and also a number of 
letters, one of Lewis’s offering Clark part- 
nership in the enterprise; Clark’s letters 
of acceptance, addressed both to President 
Jefferson and to Lewis; Lewis to Clark, 
expressing gratification at the latter’s accept- 
ance—all of them reproduced in this ar- 
ticle, with extracts from the missing note- 
books and original drawings made by the 
explorer. Mr. Reuben Gold Thwaites, the 
acknowledged authority on the subject, 
writes an interesting article accompanying 
and explaining these great historical finds. 

An ideal friendship existed between Lewis 
and Clark, and it is revealed often in these 
papers. 

The pages of these manuscript journals are 
aglow with human interest. The quiet, even 
temper of the camp; the loving consideration 
that each of the two leaders felt for the other; 
the magnanimity of Lewis, officially the leader, 
in equally dividing every honor with his friend 
and making no move without the latter’s con- 
sent; the poetic temperament of Lewis, who 
loved flowers and animals, and in his notes dis- 
coursed like a philosopher who enjoyed the exer- 
cise of writing; the rugged character of Clark, 
who wrote in brief, pointed phrase, spelled phonet- 
ically, capitalized chaotically, and occasionally 
—— in his grammar—all these and more are 
evident on every page; causing the reader 
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deeply to admire the men, and to follow them 
in their often thrilling adventures with the 
keenest sympathy and anticipation. We shall 
hereafter know Lewis and Clark and their 
brorzed companions as we never knew them 
before. 
x 

That vague individual, ‘‘a society leader,” 
tells the truth about New York society in 
an article in the June ‘‘Ainslee’s.’’ The 
writer is evidently familiar with the field, 
and brings a keen sense of humor and clear 
observation to bear upon the question. 
Among other plain truths she says: 


If you want the quiet life certainly do not seek 
itin New York. But if you want to amuse your- 
self, you could not do better, as our constant 
stream of visitors attests. We are not over po- 
lite, we are not perhaps even very agreeable; 
we lay no special claim to culture, or indeed to 
anything except a certain social expertness which 
we do obtain—an expertness beside which the 
product of any other city appears inept; and 
above all, we do amuse ourselves. 

In old times we used to hear the expression 
‘social obligations.”” You never hear it now. 
No one seems to have any obligation but to be 
amused. There isanewspaper theory that smart 
women spend their days at women’s luncheons 
and teas. They do nothing of the kind. Teas 
are attended by the strugglers looking for an 
opportunity, by the old-fashioned, and by dé- 
butantes. I cannot affirm by what unfortunates 
women’s luncheons are attended, except by those 
who are not sufficiently important, or sufficiently 
agreeably mated, to be asked to dinner. 

Smart women skate, ride, automobile, go to 
the theater, play bridge, even, — indulge 
in a serious occupation, but they do nothing 
that does not amuse them. I should correct 
myself, nothing that they do not expect to amuse 
them. They don’t, of course, see much of their 
families, and nothing of their friends, for they 
have no time to make new ones, nor to keep up 
with the old. And yet now and then, when they 
do run across some one with whom they were 
brought up, some one who has been living 
within a block, some one whom they have not 
seen for five years, how affecting is the meeting! 
How surprise is mingled with joy, as if seas, not 
streets, had separated them, 

«*e 

It will be a pleasant surprise for those un- 
prepared by previous announcement to 
come face to face with the opening chapters 
of a new serial story by Mrs. Humphrey 
Ward in June ‘‘Harper’s.” It is entitled 
‘“‘The Marriage of William Ashe,’’ and 
opens with a scene or two in that well-bred 
world ‘of English aristocratic and parlia- 
mentary society which Mrs. Ward knows 
so well how to draw. Let us hope that we 
are to have another ‘‘ Lady Rose’s Daugh- 
ter.” 

We note among other interesting papers, 
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one entitled ‘‘Some Real American Music’ 
which treats of the songs in vogue among 
the mountaineers of Kentucky, Tennessee 
and the Carolinas. Says the author: 


It is their one emotional outlet. Having no 

theater, no bull-fight, no arena, no sensational 
feature of any kind in their lives, they must, 
being a high-strung race, find vent some other 
way. 
They rock to and fro softly, crooning and 
moaning, until the impulse comes upon them to 
leaf into the air and scream and shout until ex- 
hausted. It is cormmon for women, and even 
men, to injure themselves unawares; or at bap- 
tizings, to pitch headlong into the water. I have 
seen convulsions and even temporary insanity 
brought on by these excesses. 


+ 
Mr. John Fox, Jr., writing in ‘‘Scribner’s”’ 
for June, calls Japan ‘‘The High Priestess 
of Patriotism,’’ and tells of the devotion 
and sacrifice of the people who are left at 
home: 


The women let their hair go undressed once a 
month that they may contribute per month the 
price of the dressing—five sen. A gentleman 
discovered that every servant in his household, 
from butler down, was contributing a certain 
amount of his wages each month, and in conse- 
quence offered to raise wages just the amount 
each servant was giving away. The answer was: 

“Sir, we cannot allow that; it is an honor for 
us to give, and it would be you who would be 
doing our duty for us to Japan.” 

A Japanese lady apologized profusely for being 
late at dinner. She had been to the station to 
see her son off for the front, where already were 
three of her sons. 

Said another straightway: 

‘‘How fortunate to be able to give four sons 
to Japan.” 

In a tea-house I saw an old woman with black- 
ened teeth, a servant, who bore herself proudly, 
and who, too, was honored because she had sent 
four sons tothe Yalu. Hundreds and thousands 
of families are denying themselves one meal a 
day that they may give more to their country. 
And one rich merchant, who has already given 
100,000 yen, has himself cut off one meal, and 
declares that he will live on one the rest of his 
life for the sake of Japan. 

There is a war play on the boards of one theater. 
The heroine, a wife, says that her unborn child 
in a crisis like this must be a man-child, and that 
he shall be reared a soldier. To provide means, 
she will herself, if necessary, go to the yoshi- 
wara. 

On every gateway is posted a red slab where a 
man has gone to the war, marked ‘‘Gone to the 
front’’-—to be supplanted with a black one— 
‘*Bravery forever’’—should he be brought home 
dead. nd when he is brought home dead, his 
body is received at the station by his kin with 

roud faces and no tears. The Roman mother 

as come back to earth again, and it is the Jap- 
anese mother who makes | aon the high priestess 
of patriotism among the nations of the world. 
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Here is a glimpse of the cosmopolitan 
character of New York City from an article, 
‘“A City of Nations,” in the ‘‘ Four-Track 
News”’ for June: 

Everything on the Bowery and east of that 
well-known thoroughfare is Yiddish. There are 
Yiddish theaters and Yiddish newspapers. Or- 
thodox women wear wigs, and men wear long 
bushy beards and little skull-caps or derbys 
jammed down over their ears. 

The English are found near Gansevoort Mar- 
ket, a neighborhood strangely at variance ‘with 
its Dutch name and English population. 

The Spanish are east of Cedar Street, and up- 
town near Fifth Avenue and St. John’s Cathe- 
dral. 

A summer colony of Cubans and Bermudians 
exists on West Fourteenth Street each season, but 
with the first flake of snow they cast a glance at 
the gray sky, shiver, and take the first boat home. 
And so it goes throughout the great city. And 
away down on Broadway near the Battery 
there is a consul for nearly every one of these 
foreign nations. 

ar 

The June ‘‘Atlantic”’ has a thoughtful 
disquisition upon ‘‘The Quiet Man”’ in all 
of his phases, and from every point of view. 
Says the author: 

Even his unquestioned domesticity may not 
be so comprehensive a virtue. To support some 
one besides himself in decency and honor is not 
all that_a man should strive to do, though it is 
much. He should also feel the obligation to 
bring gaiety into the lives of those whom he 
loves. It is possible for some men by sheer 
earning power to provide their families with op- 
portunities for travel and amusement and ad- 
venture. But the earning power of the ma- 
jority is limited in these matters; and all the 
more is it necessary, then, for the man to bring 
variety and a cheerful activity and liveliness into 
his house. The fact that the routine of the day 
has been dull does not excuse him for being glum 
and silent at his evening meal. And too much 
of the quietness in the world is but the habit of 
a listless and brooding selfishness. 

It would be wanton to make these exposures 
and not offer a remedy. Here is a suggestion 
for the quiet man: ‘‘Learn to make a noise.” 


ae 

In ‘‘Leslie’s” for June under the title 
‘Fighting the Good Fight in Missouri,” J. 
J. McAuliffe tells in a most interesting fash- 
ion just how the campaign—happily un- 
successful—against Circuit Attorney Folk 
for Governor was conducted. Nothing could 
have been more adroitly planned. Two of 
their candidates put forward against him— 
Harry B. Hawes of St. Louis and Mayor 
Reed of Kansas City—had not only great 
strength with the party machines of their 
respective cities, but conspicuous records 
as reformers. The anti-Folk slogan was 
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not—the machine against the reformer—. 
but—a reformer who is an unswerving 
Democrat against a reformer who in munici- 
pal campaign refused to support the Demo- 
cratic ticket. Mr. Hawes of St. Louis had 
a particularly good record as a reformer. 
When appointed President of the Board of 
Police Commissioners of St. Louis, Mr. 
Hawes had flung defiance at Edward But- 
ler, the great Democratic boss of the city, 
and by successive raids upon the offices of 
the Southern Telegraph Company—a cor- 
poration established by Butler to receive 
bets on horse races-—succeeded in driving 
it out of business. When, therefore, the 
machine put forward Hawes as candidate 
for Governor, it proclaimed with some plau- 
sibility that in him was ‘‘a Democrat who 
would reform a party without defaming a 
State.”” Mayor Reed of Kansas City was 
less conspicuously a reformer, but in speech 
at least he had been a vigorous foe of the 
street railway combinations. The third 
candidate supported by the machine against 
Mr. Folk was Judge Gantt of the Supreme 
Court, whose life-long services to his party 
were counted upon even less confidently 
than his record in the Confederate Army. 

Everywhere, of course, the chief indict- 
ment brought against Mr. Folk was that 
he had exposed corruption in such a way as 
to defame his party and his State. Dr. 
Johnson’s definition of patriotism as ‘‘the 
last refuge of scoundrels”’ is recalled by the 
way in which the “‘corruptionists in Mis- 
souri appealed—not, indeed, to national 
pride—but to State pride and party pride 
to secure the rejection of the cne candidate 
whom the corruptionists feared. Mr. Folk, 
however, kept the issue clear. Traveling 
into every part of the State, he appealed to 
the conscience of the voters with words like 
these: 


“It does not matter what corruption exists 
in other States; let them attend to their own 
house cleaning, while we drive the plunderer 
from Missouri. The fact that there are corrupt 
men in the Republican party in no wise excuses 
the Democratic party ioe tolerating them. If 
I thought the Democratic party was corrupt, I 
would leave it. Those who believe in free gov- 
ernment are looking to Missouri to see it vin- 
dicated by a righteous citizenship. On the 
Democratic party the duty rests primarily of 
correcting the disgraceful and shameful state 
of affairs long existing in the State. 

“‘The Democratic party, if true to its high 
mission must be the party of good government 
and civic righteousness.” 


Fortunately for Mr. Folk, nobody could 
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doubt the sincerity, and even the radicalism, 
of his Democracy, for in 1896 he had 
stanchly supported Mr. Bryan. In the 
rural districts, naturally, where the Bryan 
sentiment was strung, this fact helped him 
in his campaign, though the chief reason 
for his greater strength in the rural dis- 
tricts was the relatively small power there 
of the three great machine forces—the office 
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holders, the public service corporations, 
and the liquor interests. But whatever 
the reason for it, Mr. Folk’s appeal to the 
serious conscience of the State as against 
its false pride, took by storm the rural 
counties. Mr. Folk once remarked to Mr. 
McAuliffe that ‘‘every Democrat in Mis- 
souri with a beard more than two inches 
long’? was with him. 
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Newspaper * Verse 


Selections 


Grave 


and Gay 








A Nightmare of Fair Women. .W.D.N.. .Chi.. Tribune 

The latest fad has struck our house—there’s 
women everywhere; 

Or, rather, women’s pictures—on each pillow, 
plate or chair; 

The Countess of Potocka, with her wan and 
weary smile, 

Is pyrographed about the house in almost every 
style; 

No matter where you sit or stand, ’most any way 
you look, 

You'll see her dreamy eyes peer from some unex- 
pected nook. 

And then, to-day, the workmen came to wax the 
parlor floor, 

Where there’s a burnt-in picture of Mme. de 
Pompadour. 

There’s Antoinettes and Columbines upon the 
window frames, 

Du Barrys, too, and princesses—I don’t know all 
the names; 

A dozen Lady Washingtons are scattered through 
the place— 

Upon the grand piano there’s a gilt enameled face 

Of Cleopatra; yes, and from the hall seat there 


appeal 

The sorrow-laden optics of the much-abused 
Camille; 

The rocking-chair I like the best holds Clara Vere 
de Vere— 


So I sit on a shoe box where no faces yet appear. 

It’s snowing sofa pillows—they are in the vesti- 
bule, 

And bobbing through the parlors like big apples 
in a pool; . 

They show us pretty duchesses and jaunty chorus 
girls, 

And other women famous for complexion or 
for curls; 

I’ve tripped upon the lovely face of more than one 
fair maid, 

As through the pillow flood at night I’ve vainly 
tried to wade; 

This morning when I shaved myself it startled me 
to see 

The towel had some heroine done in embroidery! 

Last night when I had carved the roast—this is as 
true as fate— 

A Gibson girl was smiling through the gravy on 
the plate! 

The platter showed Priscilla and John Alden true 
to life— 

I must confess I stabbed at them with that big 
carving knife! ; 

The latest fad has struck us bad—it’s pictures 
everywhere, . 

All pyrographed and photographed on pillow, 
plate and chair— 

It makes me feel like—this, I know, is not so very 
kind— 

Congratulating beggars on the fact that they are 
blind. 


Medora and Her Pianola. Horace S. Keller. N. Y. Sun 


We’re gathered in the parlor, 
Electrified and bound 
By the soulful strains of music 
That Medora passes ’round. 
Sonatas from Beethoven, 
And other things she peels 
From the rolls of brown manilla 
With her dainty little heels. 


It saves a lot of money 
And a lot of time to boot; 
We couldn’t give Medora 
A conservatory toot. 
But now we get it faster 
Than a fanning mill, I say, 
While Medora treads a solo 
From a pianola gay. 


We couldn’t stand the prices 
For the opera at all, 
So we bought a roll of paper 
Punched with holes from “ Parsifal.’’ 
And now we're just delighted 
To the seventh heaven say, 
While Medora does the treadmill 
On the pianola gay. 


Some folks prefer the classic— 
Got enough to kill a cat; 

Some folks prefer the other sort— 
We've forty rolls of that. 

Medora is an artist 
Whose music it appeals 

To your soul until you’re dizzy, 
As she hits it with her heels. 


The School of Alliteratists. ..G. Burgess. .. Harper's 


We walk in the wide, white wood and watch 
For the whinnying wind to woo, 

In wistful wile, with the whiskers wan 
Of the wee wet wisps of dew; 

And the wounded whimsical waves we weave 
Are woven in W. 


We wander and watch, and we wake to work 
The wail of the well-to-do. 

Who wonder well at the winning way 
We wilt into whispers new; 

And the woful, weird and woozy web 
We wind out of W! 


Oh, to weep and wile is a woman’s wish, 
And to wash in the water, too, 

Yet she wants to write and she wishes to wear 
The wings of a wizard, too. 

Why will she warble in wanton wise 
The wonderful W? 
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Humor 


from Many Sources 








“Don’t Be a Clam” 


At the dinner of the Periodical Publishers’ 
Association in Washington, at which Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, the great exponent and 
advocate of the ‘‘strenuouslife,’’ was present, 
Dr. Henry van Dyke made a good-natured 
“grind” on the President which, we are in 
formed, caused the latter to laugh so heart- 
ily that it looked for a moment as if he 
would fall out of his chair: 


Mr. Mabie introduced Dr. Henry van Dyke 
as the man that puts fishing into good literature 
and literature into good fishing. Dr. van Dyke 
told ludicrously how he would write about the 
clam for different American magazines: An 
essay on the pronunciation of the word clam for 
‘“‘Harper’s”’; an essay on the superiority of the 
cod to the clam for the “Atlantic Monthly;” 
the clam trust for ‘‘McClure’s;” the clam in 
the tenement houses among the Italians for the 
‘Century ;”’ and theclam in society for the ‘Smart 
Set.””. Dr. van Dyke said he would contribute 
to the ‘‘Outlook,”’ if he were writing for it, ‘‘A 
quatrain to a recreant clam,” as follows: 

Low dost thcu lie amid the languid ooze, 
Because thy slothful spirit doth refuse 

The bliss of battle and the strain of strife. 
Rise, craven clam, and lead the strenuous life! 

The toastmaster ventured the opinion that 
Dr. van Dyke had settled his fate as a writer, 
and would never have anything more accepted 
by the magazines. 


Russian Humor, Old Style 


Here are two stories of Russian life which, 
in our present interest for everything per- 
taining to Russia, are worth giving currency 
to again. One is from a very free-spoken 
volume entitled ‘‘The Character of the Rus- 
sians,’’ by Dr. Robert Lyall, London, 1823. 
The author did not have a high opinion of 
the refinement of the Russian ladies of that 
time. Among examples of their very broad 
humor he gives this: 

During his residence in Moscow an English 
gentleman of high estate became acquainted 
“ith several Russian families. In one of them 
he begge:] a young lady to teach him a few words 
of Russ, a request to which she very readily as- 
sented. ‘‘Tell me, first of all,’’ said he, ‘‘the 
words for ‘How do you do?’ as I wish to ask 
some ladies that question in their native tongue.” 
With great composure she responded with a few 
words of Russian, The gentleman, saying over 
the phrase to himself, sallied forth to the fash- 
ionable Tverskoi boulevard, and, calling on his 


acquaintances, bellowed out what may be 
charitably translated as ‘‘ Hello, big stomachs! 
This, so far from offending the ladies, threw them 
into fits of laughter, much to the chagrin of the 
newcomer. 

This story of a still earlier time is from 
“Zigzag Journeys in the Orient:” 

Peter the Great once found a guard sleeping 
at his post, the penalty for which offense was 
death. He took the man’s sword. On awak- 
ing, the soldier was terrified at finding the sword 
gone. He had a false sword made of wood, 
and he hung this by his side and appeared at 
parade the next morning. Peter appeared at 
the parade also. He presently began to bluster 
about the untidy appearance of one of the men, 
and, apparently in a towering passion, exclaimed: 
“‘Balakireff, draw your sword and cut that man 
down!" The poor fellow put his hand on the 
hilt of his wooden sword. He looked upward 
reverently, as though unwilling to do so dreadful a 
deed. “Merciful heaven!” he said, ‘‘let my 
sword be turned to wood!”” He drew the sword 
and gazed at it as though a miracle had been 
wrought upon it. The Czar fell into a fit of 
laughter, and Balakireff was allowed to escape 
punishment. 


A Comforting Passage 


An Irishman in New England, falling 
sick, sent for a priest. The priest sat down 
by the bedside and, for the sufferer’s com- 
fort, read a few lines from a copy of Thomas 
a Kempis which he chanced to have in his 
pocket. ‘‘That’s foine,;’’ said the patient; 
“‘read it agin.’”’ After the second reading 
he again requested a repetition of the pas- 
sage. Then he said, ‘‘Plaze yer riverince, 
wud ye sit on the bed by me and read it 
again?’ Again it was read, and this was 
followed by another request for the same 
passage. ‘‘Before I read it again, Pat, 
tell me why it comforts you so,” said the 
visitor. ‘‘ Because, yer riverince,’’ answered 
Pat, ‘‘this is a prohibition town, and ye've 
got a rich breath!” —Selected. 


On Familiar Terms with All the Great Authors 


Pretentious ignorance sooner or later is 
generally ‘‘hoist with its own petard,”’ but 
rarely more ludicrously than in the case 
illustrated by the following after-dinner 
story recently told by Creswell Maclaughlin, 
editor of the ‘‘Schoolmaster:” 

A pompous person applied to the elder Ben- 
nett for a job as editorial writer. 
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‘*What are your qualifications?” asked the 
editor. 

‘‘T know all the literary men of England,’ 
replied the applicant. 

‘‘H’m, h’m,” said Bennett, ‘‘you must know 
Dickens then?” 

‘“‘T was a reporter with Dickens.” 

‘*And Thackeray?” 

‘‘T helped Thackeray with his ‘ Book of Snobs.’”” 

“‘And Tennyson?”’ 

“‘T have broken many a pipe with Tennyson.” 

‘*And George Eliot?” 

“‘T roomed with him.’ 


At the dinner at which this story was told 
even the ladies, we are informed, joined 
unrestrainedly in the spontaneous outburst 
of laughter. 


Anecdotes from Real Life 


‘‘The Little Chronicle’ gathers from its 
child readers in various parts of the country 
a great many anecdotes from real life, which 
have their humorous side, and are as amus- 
ing to adults as to children. The following 
will serve as specimens: 

It was the first time Dorothy had seen a street 
sprinkler. 

““O mother,’”’ she exclaimed with wide-open 


eyes, ‘‘just see what the man’s got on his wagon 
to keep the boys from riding on behind.” 





Aunt Julia brought Fred a present. Fred 
said, ‘“‘Thank you.” Aunt Julia answered, 
**Don’t mention it!”” So the next time his aunt 
brought him a present he did not say, ‘‘Thank 
you.” After aunty went away mamma asked 
Fred why he did not thank her. 

‘*Last time when I said ‘Thank you’ to aunty, 
she said, ‘Don’t mention it,’ so this time I didn't 
mention it,’’ Fred explained. 





Mr. Brown’s little daughter, aged ten, acci- 
dentally swallowed a nickel. He sent his little 
son, aged six, in great haste for the doctor. 

The child soon returned with the doctor and 
also the minister. His father met them at the 
gate, and, sending the men into the house, he 
kept his son outside and asked him why he had 
brought the minister. 

‘‘Papa,”” answered the little boy, ‘‘I heard 
you tell mamma, last Sunday at dinner, that this 
minister could beat any man you ever saw for 
getting money out of people.” 


This, labeled ‘‘A True Story,” is from 
the ‘‘Church Times:”’ 


Scene, a Sunday-school in Somersetshire. 
Teacher (to best girl in the head class, to whom 
was accorded the privilege of choosing the hymn 
to be sung before closing the school): ‘‘What 
hymn would you like, B.?’’ Scholar: ‘‘ Please, 
sir, the hymn about the little she bear.’’ Teacher: 
‘‘The little she bear? What do you mean?” 
Scholar: ‘‘ Please, sir, the hymn that says: 

“Can a mother’s tender care 
Cease toward the child she bare?’”’ 


HUMOR FROM MANY SOURCES 


If the milkman’s conscience could be 
reached by gibes, this from the San Francisco 
‘‘Argonaut”’ ought to help him—and us: 


One day last summer, Wayne MacVeagh, the 
lawyer and diplomat, entertained a lot of poor 
children on his stock farm near Philadelphia, and 
gave each of them, among other things, a glass 
of milk from a two-thousand-dollar prize cow. 
‘*How do you like it?’’ he asked, when they had 
finished. ‘‘Gee! Fine,’”’ said one little fellow. 
Then, after a pause, he added: ‘‘I wisht our milk- 
man kep’ a cow.” 


Odds and Ends 


Henry Watterson is wel] known for his puns. 
“‘Can you make a pun on the constellations?” 
asked a friend one day. ‘‘By Gemini,” answered 
Watterson quickly, ‘‘ I Cancer.’”—Christian 
Register. 


Mark Twain and W. D. Howells were one day 
lunching in a café in New York. Two over- 
dressed young men entered, and the first said in 
a loud voice: ‘‘Waiter, bring me some bisque of 
lobster, a bottle of white wine, and achop. Just 
mention my name to the cook, too, so that every- 
thing will be done to my liking.”” The second 
young man said: ‘‘ Bring me some sole with peas, 
and tell the cook who it’s for."” Mr. Twain gave 
his order a moment later. He said, with a wink 
at his companion: ‘‘Bring me a_ half-dozen 
oysters, and mention my name to each of them.” 
—Argonaut. 


A lady in San Francisco engaged a Chinese 
cook. When the Celestial came, among other 
things she asked him his name. ‘‘My name,” 
said the Chinaman, smiling, ‘is Wang Hang 
Ho.” ‘‘Oh, I can’t remember all that,’’ said 
the lady. ‘‘I will call you John.” John smiled 
all over, and asked, ‘‘What your namee?” 
‘‘My name is Mrs. Melville Landon.” ‘‘Me no 
memble all that,’”’ said John. ‘‘Chinaman he 
no savey Mrs. Membul London. I call you 
Tommy.”—Watchman., 

Horace T. Eastman, the inventor of the loco- 
motive pilot, said the other day: 

“‘This morning I was sitting in a drug store 
waiting to get a prescription filled, when a young 
Irishman entered. 

‘The Irishman pointed to a stack of green 
Castile soap and said: 

“Oi want a loomp o’ that.’ 

‘** Very well, sir,’ said the clerk. 
have it scented or unscented?’ 

‘* <Oji’ll take ut with me,’ said the Irishman.’’— 
Tribune. 

Rudolph Eickemeyer, Jr., was out in a field, 
near a hay-stack, with his camera, when John 
Kendrick Bangs happened along and asked 
him, in surprise, what there was there worth 
photographing. ‘‘Just you come over here and 
look at the reflection on my ground glass and 
you will see!’’ responded Eickemeyer, with 
such artistic fervor that Bangs ventured over and 
put his head under the cloth. ‘‘Ah, now I see!” 
said Mr. Bangs gravelv; ‘‘ the hay-stack is 
standing upside down!’”’—Camera, 


‘Will you. 
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Open * *¥ Questions 








The last chapter of Herbert Spencer’s 
Autobiography, stating his views on religion, 
gives opportunity for a definite answer to a 
question addressed to this department some 
time since: Mr. Spencer’s final opinion on this 
question, as compactly summarized by the 
New York Times, was ‘“‘that we must specu- 
late as to the wherefore of the process out of 
which the worlds and their life have come; 
that a waste and purposeless universe seems 
worthless; . that religion, which 
seems to occupy the field where rational 
speculation fails, deserves a sympathy based 
on community of need; and that if we dis- 
sent from the solutions it offers we must join 
in the wish that solutions could be found.”’ 

Another correspondent has asked us to 
reprint the famous passage from Kant, giv- 
ing his view of substantially the same ques- 
tion. The passage asked for is the one in 
which the great German philosopher con- 
trasted the influences of mental material 
studies. It is doubly interesting read in 
connection with Spencer’s declarations. 

‘‘Two things there are which the oftener 
and the more steadfastly we consider, fill 
the mind with an ever new, an ever rising 
admiration and reverence—the Starry 
Heaven above, the Moral Law within. Of 
neither am I compelled to seek out the 
existence, as shrouded in obscurity, or only 
to surmise the possibility, as beyond the 
hemisphere of my knowledge. Both I con- 
template lying clear before me, and connect 
both immediately with the consciousness of 
my being. The one departs from the place 
I occupy in the outer world of sense; ex- 
pands beyond the limits of imagination, that 
connection of my being with worlds rising 
above worlds, and systems blending into 
systems; and protends it also to the illimit- 
able times of their periodic movement—its 
commencement and duration. The other 
departs from my invisible self, from my per- 
sonality; and represents me in a world truly 
infinite indeed, but whose infinity is to be 
fathomed only by the intellect, with which 
also my connection, unlike the fortuitous 
relation I stand in to the world of sense, I 
am compelled to recognize as necessary and 
universal.” 


A song by Robert Dale Owen, music ar- 
ranged by J. H. Hewitt, is given in response 
to a request. It was a great favorite half a 
century ago. 


‘**Tis home where’er the heart is, 
Where’er its living treasures dwell, 
In cabin, or in princely hall, 
In forest haunt or hermit’s cell 
Tis bright where’er the heart is, 
Its fairy spells have power to bring 
Fresh fountains to the wilderness, 
And to the desert vernal spring. 


“Tis free where’er the heart is, 

Nor rankling chain nor dungeon dim, 
Can check the mind’s aspirings, 

The bounding spirit’s pealing hymn. 
The heart gives life its beauty, 

Its warmth, its radiance and its power, 
Is sunlight to its rippling streamlet, 

And soft dew to its drooping flower.’’ 





1057. How many States in the Union have 
adopted the Primary system for nominating 
candidates? Which is the best system, primary 
or convention?—L. B. Perkins, Kindrick, Va. 

[The primary (as opposed to the conven- 
tion) system of nominating candidates is not 
required by law, save in Minnesota, Wis- 
consin and Massachusetts, but it has been 
adopted by the Democratic party organiza- 
tions in nearly every Southern State and by 
the organizations of both parties in most of 
the rural districts in the West. In several 
of the Southern States the candidates for all 
State offices, and even for the United States 
Senate, are selected at the Democratic 
primaries. In most of the Northern States 
the primaries are held only for the choice of 
candidates for county offices and for Con- 
gress. Every year, however, there is a de- 
mand that the candidates for more and more 
important offices shall be selected by the 
voters at the primaries instead of by con- 
ventions. We believe that the primary 
system is better than the convention system. 
It is certainly more democratic, in that it 
gives all citizens an equal voice in the selec- 
tion of public officials. It has also the ad- 
vantage of lessening the control of our 
political life by a small group of professional 
politicians and the moneyed interest which 
keep professional politicians in their pay.} 
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1058. I wish to ask if’any one can tell me the 
author and can give the entire poem whose open- 
ing lines are given below. The poem was pub- 
lished probably in the late 50’s in the Knicker- 
bocker Magazine.—Mrs. E. T. Fisher, Burton, 
Wash. 

The mourner lieth in his lonely room 

Where his dead hath lately lain, 

And in the drear, sepulchral gloom 

There pass before his brain, 

In blended visions manifold 

The present and the days of old. 

[A brief search of the Knickerbocker 
failed to identify the poem. Some of our 


readers may favor us with a copy.] 


1osg. Can you refer me to standard books 
treating such matters as hypnotism and psychical 
research.—A. M. Cutting, Synarep, Wash. 

[‘‘The Widow’s Mite and Other Psycho- 
logical Phenomena,”’ by I. K. Funk, Funk 
& Wagnalls Co., New York, ‘An Experi- 
mental Study in the Domain of Hypnotism,” 
by Kraft Ebing, G. P. Putnam Co., New 
York, J. Bramwell, ‘‘Hypnotism, Its His- 
tory, Practice and Theory,” J. B. Lipp- 
incott, Phila. 


1060. Can you tell me where I can find the 
poem, one stanza of which I quote from memory: 
They brought my lover back to me, 
On his breast the ribbon blue; 
But the cruel scar on his brow they hid 
With the flag that covered the coffin lid. 
Tender and true, sweetheart adieu. 
—A. L. Russell, Midway, Pa. 





1061. I was requested by a friend to ask the 
author of ‘‘The Past,” beginning: 
I said the Past is dead 
I will bury it deep and still. 
—Mary S. Barnes, Santa Rosa, Cal. 





1062. Could you let me know in what maga- 
zine Mr. Zangwill’s ‘‘Italian Fantasies’’ have ap- 
peared serially ?—Daniel Guggenheim, New York. 


{In Harper’s Magazine.] 





1063. Will you kindly publish for those of 
your readers who, like myself, are lovers of 
animals, the poem “‘ Billy and I,”’ by I. T. Cutler, 
beginning, 

‘“They say they are going to shoot you, 

Old Billy, but don’t you fret, 
For the fellow who dares to meddle with you 
Must reckon with me, you bet; 
You’re a poor old horse, old Billy, 
And you aren’t worth much, it is true; ° 
But you’ve been a faithful friend to me, 
And I’ll see you safely through. 
—C. L.H., Denver, Col. 


1064. Can you tell me where I can get a book 
treating of wood-stains, varnishes, and so forth? 
—A. T. Copeland, Burley, Wash. 


OPEN QUESTIONS 


[Any large book store can obtain one if 
notin stock. Two books that seem to cover 
the ground are: P. N. Hasluck’s ‘‘ Wood 
Finishing,’’ Cassell & Co., London, 1897; 
E. Turck’s ‘‘ Practical Handbook to Mar- 
queterie, Woodstaining, etc.,” T. M. Gill, 
London, 1899.] 





1065. Will you kindly give me through Open 
Questions your estimate of the literary work of 
Félix Gras? Also the authorship of the following 
lines: 

“To the heart of youth the world is a highway- 
side. 

Passing for ever, he fares; and on either hand, 
Deep in the gardens golden pavilions hide, 

Nestle in orchard bloom, and far on the level 


land 
Call him with lighted lamp in the eventide.”’ 
—Clayton Irving Ward, Lockport, N. Y. 
[We do not recognize the lines. Félix 
Gras is known in the United States by his 
two novels, ‘‘ The Terror’ and ‘‘ Reds of the 
Midi,’’ translations of which were published 
by D. Appleton & Co., N. Y. Both deal 
with the French Revolution, but from a 
standpoint new to literature, that of the 
French peasantry, and in particular, that of 
the South, whose tumultuous support of the 
Revolution gave the national hymn. Gras 
was an enthusiast, filled with the traditions 
of Provence, devoted to his village, town 
and county, but above all to France. He 
had the republican faith and religious belief 
of the peasant, and his legal training gave 
control to the impassioned writing natural 
to the Provencal. He was one of a group of 
poets who aimed at the restoration of the 
Provencal language in literature. j 


ANSWERS BY CORRESPONDENTS 


1054. The poem ‘‘Through Death to 
Life’? was written by Dr. Henry Harbaugh, 
a Reformed clergyman and teacher, born 
1817 in Franklin County, Pa., and deceased 
since 1867. Dr. Harbaugh was a somewhat 
voluminous writer, but his fame as a poet 
chiefly rests upon what he wrote in the 
Pennsylvania-Dutch dialect. A copy of the 
poem asked for may be found, with an ex- 
tended biographical sketch and portrait of 
the author, in the April issue of the Pennsyl- 
vania-German, a quarterly published by 
Rev. P. C. Croll at Lebanon, Pa. 

H. A. Schuler, Allentown, Pa.—The poem 
will be found in No. 3 of the ‘‘One Hundred 
Choice Selections,”’ published by P. Garrett 
& Co. 

—Miss Ruby Culp, Cleveland, O. 
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Random 


Readin g 








“We Are The People’”’ 


In one of his famous speeches against the 
democratic parties in Germany Bismarck 
sarcastically remarked that the smaller 
any political party was the surer its mem- 
bers were to speak of it as representing the 
“people” of Germany. This attitude of 
mind is not unknown among the popular 
parties in the United States, and according 
to the Saturday Evening Post of Phila- 
delphia it received picturesque expression 
when Mr. Bryan was defeated for the Presi- 
dency in 1900. Among the telegrams which 
poured in upon him from supporters in all 
parts of the country was the following 
plaintive message from a county chairman: 

“My county has gone for McKinley by 
three hundred. The people are in the 
minority. God help us!” 


Pads as Tonics.............. Philadelphia Inquirer 


“There is nothing like a fad to make 
life interesting,’’ said the girl with a col- 
lection of art posters to a writer in the 
Philadelphia Inquirer. ‘‘There was a time 
when people thought it silly to be faddy, 
but show me the woman without a fad and 
I will show you the one who is the least 
interesting of her sex. Of course I mean 
the girl with leisure. The girl who works 
in an office or the girl in a profession has 
no time or money for fads, as a rule, but 
the woman who has nothing to do but 
dress and see her friends, to go here and 
there more to kill time than anything else, 
needs a fad. 

“There comes a time to every woman 
when she grows tired of people and herself. 
She is bored and begins to feel ill. Her 
physician may give her a tonic and order 
her out of town for a change. Perhaps 
she takes one of the many treatments for 
nerves, which enfeeble women more than 
they help them in the early stages, for the 
reason they keep the mind fixed on what- 
ever ailment, real or imaginary, that afflicts. 

‘*Then the woman becomes the greatest 
of all bores, the woman whose health is the 
general topic of thought and conversation 
even at a dinner table. If her health is not 
discussed, the thought of it hangs over all, 


and she mutely expresses the invalid at 
every turn. 

“In nine cases out of ten the cultivation 
of a good, wholesome fad would drive away 
the trouble and make a new and interesting 
woman of the sufferer, and cheer her friends, 
who are the real sufferers after all. The 
fad for health culture is, of course, the 
healthiest fad of the lot. A woman may 
cause her family to fear for her sanity if she 
prefers to vault over the footboard of the 
bed when she arises in the morning rather 
than get up in the old-fashioned way, but 
her mind is tending in the right direction, 
even though she overdoes it. 

“IT know a girl who disliked classical 
music, had grown tired of society, her 
friends, and her gowns, lost her appetite, 
and interest in things. Some one told 
her to brace up, take hold of a subject, 
find out all about it, and run it to the 
ground if necessary. So she began to go 
to the opera, concerts, and recitals, all of 
which she had deemed a torture. She 
studied the lives of musicians, began a col- 
lection of their pictures and little marble 
and bronze busts of the composers. 

‘‘She became engrossed in the study of 
music, and in a year, through her devel- 
opment of a fad, she had become an inter- 
esting person to herself and others. She 
had so many autograph letters and photo- 
graphs from great pianists, violinists, and 
music writers that she speedily made friends 
among people interested in music, and the 
first thing she knew life had taken on a 
roseate hue. 

‘‘Rugs are an expensive fad, but a most 
wonderful study. You can go positively 
daft about them, and when you know all 
the names and patterns and meaning of 
the designs, you possess a mine of informa- 
tion. A fad for antiques gives one dignity 
and requires study, while a fad for athletics 
brings health and color and pleasant com- 
panionship. A fad for the theater keeps 
one’s knowledge of the drama brushed up, 
and even the girl who makes a sincere study 
of gowns will seldom tire everybody as a 
companion, for she knows all the newest 
fashions and makers and colors far in ad- 
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vance of other people, which will surely find 
favor in the estimation of many. 

“‘Fads tend to broaden the mind and 
keep up one’s interest in life, which is the 
surest way to become interesting to others. 
When a woman allows herself to settle down 
in a rut, she speedily becomes tiresome to 
herself and a deadly bore to others. Get 
out of the rut while you are conscious you 
are in it, else you may grow accustomed to 
its restrictions and conceive your own little 
furrow is the only one in existence ” 


One Way of Getting Even 


President David Starr Jordan of Leland- 
Stanford University, who was born inGaines- 
ville, N. Y., tells a story of an energetic 
Gainesville character, who was known as 
**Red Morgan.” 

“Red Morgan was one day hired to saw 
three and a half cords of wood at 50 cents 
a day. The farmer that hired Red was a 
long-headed skinflint. He said: 

*** Now, Red, you have no saw of your 
own, so I’ll rent you my saw for this job, 
and all I’ll charge you will be 12 cents a 
cord. Is that all right?’ 

“‘Oh, sure,’ said Red. ‘That’s all right. 
and thank ye for rentin’ the saw to me.’ 

‘‘So Red went to work and late in the 
afternoon he finished the job. Then he 
reported to the farmer for his pay. 

‘**Let me see,’ said the farmer, ‘I owe 
you 50 cents for the day’s work. You owe 
me for the rent of the saw (three twelves 
are 36 and the half of 12 is 6) you owe me 
42 cents. Eight cents balance. Well, Red, 
old fellow, there doesn’t seem to be much 
coming to you, does there?’ 

‘*Red studied the matter out in silence 
for awhile, frowning and muttering to him- 
self. Then his face cleared, and he said: 

““*How onfortnit it is, farmer, that we 
didn’t hev half a cord more wood to saw, 
fur then we would ’a’ come out jest square.’”’ 
—Rochester Herald. 


Submarine Boats 


The Russo-Japanese war has drawn. at- 
tention to the efficiency of the torpedo in 
naval warfare, and consequently there is 
increased interest in the development of the 
submarine boat which will play an important 
part in the use of torpedoes, especially for 
harbor defence. It is true that the recent 


RANDOM READING 


accident to a submarine boat in England 
will throw somewhat of a cloud on the use 
of them, or rather upon experimenting with 
them in closed and much frequented waters, 
but the disaster can have but little influ- 
ence upon their employment in warfare. 
The following digest of the report of the 
Board of Officers appointed to experiment 
with the U. S. Submarine Boat Protector, 
made by the Electrical World and Engi- 
neer, will show what a terrible weapon such 
craft may be in actual hostilities: 


The Board believes that this type of submarine 
boat is a most valuable auxiliary to the fixed 
mine defense, and in cases where the channels 
cannot be mined owing to depth, rough water, 
swift tides or width of channels, it will give the 
nearest approach to absolute protection now 
known to the Board. The boat can lie for an in- 
definite time adjacent to the point to be de- 
fended in either cruising, awash, or submerged 
condition by its anchors, or on the bottom ready 
for instant use, and practically independent of 
the state of the water, and in telephonic com- 
munication with the shore, or can patrol a 
mined or unmined channel invisible to the enemy 
and able to discharge its torpedoes at all times. 
In narrow channels the boat or boats would 
have a fixed position with a telephone cable 
buoyed oranchored at the bottom. In wide 
channels they would patrol or lie in mid channel, 
or where they could readily meet approaching 
vessels. With picket or scout boat, outside the 
mine field, or even at the extreme range of gun 
fire, telephone communication can be sustained 
and information received, and instructions sent 
for attacking approaching vessels. 

For an attack the boat shows great superiority 
over any existing means of attacking mine fields 
known to the Board. It can run by any field, 
as installed at present, with but little or no dan- 
ger from the explosion of any particular mine 
or from fire during the few seconds it exposes 
the sighting hood for observations, and can at- 
tack at its pleasure vessels in the harbor. The 
Board personally witnessed the ease with which 
cables can be grappled, raised and cut. While 
the boat is manceuvering on the bottom mine 
cables can be swept for, found and cut, or a diver 
can be sent out for that purpose. 

The question of the use of the Whitehead tor- 
pedoes as part of the fixed mine defence, fired 
from tubes on shore, is now receiving considera- 
tion. Where channels are wide and water is 
swift this use of the Whitehead will be very 
limited. With boats of thistype the Whitehead 
can, it is believed, be carried within certain ef- 
fective range in all ordinary channels, and this 
alone will warrant the consideration asked for. 


So satisfied is the Board with the results 
of the investigation that it recommends that 
five of the boats be purchased, one for experi- 
mental use, and one each for Long Island 
Sound, Chesapeake Bay, San Francisco 
Bay, and Puget Sound. 
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When the Greek 
scholars carried the 
new learning into 
Italy, and on to the 
Pillars of Hercules, 
the middle ages had 
to give way to light. 
For ideas with life 
in them have spread 
light from the stone 
age until now, in 
every century where 
they have been wise- 
ly brought. The 
spread of thrift and 
saving in America in connection with insur- 
ance is a striking illustrationin point. Alittle 
over a quarter of a century ago a young New 
Englander introduced from England the idea 
of insurance for the masses of the people. 
For a number of years that idea had been 
growing in Great 
Britain and it had 
gained a broad foot- 
hold at the time it was 
transplanted in this 
country. And when 
brought here it was 
so fully adjusted to 
American conditions 
by the Prudential 
that it grew from the 
beginning like a 
native. That record 
of growth is an amaz- 
ing story of human 
achievement, but it is 
the old story—always 
absorbingly interest- 
ing—of the abounding 
power of an idea with 
life in it. 

Ten years after the 
close of the Civil War 
—a period so recent 
that its history has 
scarcely been written 
—the Prudential was 
established in New- 
ark. Asif fore-know- 
ing the great rock to 








U. S. SENATOR JOHN F. DRYDEN, PRESIDENT OF 
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which it would grow, it began its foun- 
dation in a basement office. It was like 
the beginning of the New York Herald by 
Bennett, the elder, in a basement on Ann 
street. But it would be an idle play with 
words to make a basement office the real 
foundation of the Prudential. It was 
something much deeper down than that— 
nothing else than the bed-rock American 
principle of democracy. The Prudential ap- 
plied the democratic principle to life insur- 
ance. As Senator Dryden, of New Jersey, 
the founder of the company, has said, ‘‘ Life 
insurance is of the most value when most 
widely distributed. The Prudential and the 
companies like it are cultivating broadly and 
soundly among the masses the idea of life 
insurance protection. To them is being 
carried the gospel of self-help, protection 
and a higher life. ”’ 

And what has been the result of the demo- 
cratic American prin- 
ciple worked out in life 
insurance? In 1875 
the first policy was 
written in the Pruden- 
tial. At the end of 
1903 there were 
5,447,307 policies in 
force on the books of 
the company, repre- 
senting nearly a billion 
dollars. The assets 
in 1876 were $2,232, 
while twenty-seven 
years later, in 1903, 
they were more than 
30,000 times greater, 
or $72,712,435.44, the 
liabilities at the same 
time being $62,578,- 
410.81. This is a 
record of growth that 
is without precedent 
in insurance and that 
is hard to match in the 
whole range of indus- 
try. The rise of the 
Prudential to great- 
ness reads like a ro- 
mance in big figures, 








but, in fact, it is a record of business 
expansion that has been as natural as the 
growth of an oak. The corn crop of the 
country seems too big for comprehension 
until one sees the vast fields of the Middle 
West, and then it appears as simple as the 
growth of a single stalk. So with the Pru- 
dential. To say that, in ten years, the com- 
pany’s income grew from something more 
than $9,000,000 a year to more thar $39,- 
000,000 last year is amazing as a general 
statement, but when made in relation to the 
broad principles on which that growth has 
been based, it becomes as much a matter of 
cou.se as the corncrop. There is no mystery 
about it; but there is in it, from the day 
when the principles were planted in Newark 
until these great harvest days, the genuine 
American spirit of achievement, strong, 
hopeful and expansive. 

The Prudential Insurance Company of 





But, 
as the full ear is always on a stalk that has 
been cultivated, so, too, the growth from the 
Prudential’s principles has come through 
their spread by an organization that is a 
marvel of efficiency. 

And right here is the most stirring chapter 


naturally as the full ear on the stalk. 


of the Prudential’s rise to greatness. Just 
as Grant and Lee organized their armies, or 
as Kouropatkin and Yamagata plan their 
campaigns in Asia, so does the Prudential 
work out its national insurance propaganda. 
The company’s organization is essentially 
military. It is a wonderful combination of 
big grasp and outlook and with the most 
painstaking thoroughness and system in de- 
tails. And, as is always the case in every 
organization that throbs throughout with 
intelligent energy, there isa man at thecentre 
of it. This man has a constructive imagina- 
tion lighting up a New England brain. To 


HAS THE 


STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 


America is a national institution. It was 
founded to provide insurance for the Ameri- 
can people on the broadest possible basis, 
consistent with strength and safety. It does 
not write insurance abroad. In the fullest 
sense it has worked out the democratic idea 
of safe insurance for the great masses of the 
American people. It has adjusted its policies 
to American conditions; it has based its 
dividends on the earning power of American 
investments; it has placed its premium rates 
on the American tables of vital statistics; 
in a word, it was intended to be and it has 
become an insurance company for the Ameri- 
can people. And they have met the Pru- 
dential’s broad American principles with a 
broad American support, and, asa result, the 
company’s marvelous growth has come as 





business prudence there is added the large 
vision which sweeps the horizon for oppor- 
tunity. Naturally, to such a vision the ap- 
plication of the democratic idea to insurance 
was an opportunity of the first magnitude. 
When seen, it was grasped and developed. 
The Prudential was founded. In the most 
careful way its idea was tested, just as the 
Secretary of Agriculture tests seeds at the 
Government’s experiment farms. Here was 
where prudence kept the large vision in 
proper focus. Gradually the idea took root 
and grew. Year after year the Prudential 
added to its number of policy-holders. And 
all the time the company was working out a 
more liberal basis for its democratic idea. 
But each time a more liberal policy was 
offered, it was fully tested. ‘‘ Progress with 











strength”? is the way President Dryden 
describes the company’s principle of growth 
—the results, clearly, of vision and prudence. 
At the end of ten years of this method of 
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growth, the company reached the point 
where, it was believed, insurance could be 
safely offered for any amount with premiums 
payable on any plan, either in weekly in- 
stallments or at longer periods. Within the 
five years 1886 to 1890 inclusive, the com- 
pany’s assets increased nearly five-fold, from 
$1,040,816 to $5,084,895, and the amount of 
insurance in force from $40,266,445 to 
$1 39,163,654. 

The Prudential had found itself. The idea 
of democratic insurance had been fully tested 
and adjusted to the needs and conditions of 
the American people. Then, with a boldness 
which only large vision could have quick- 
ened, the plan was formed to make the 
Prudential’s idea known in every section of 
the country. Gibraltar was chosen as the 
symbol of the company’s strength, and ad- 
vertising—the telling of the Prudential idea 
to the people—was begun. At that time 
insurance advertising was a sea as unknown 
as the Atlantic when Columbus set sail from 
Palos. But, witha map of the United States 
for chart, and a live idea for compass, the 
Prudential took passage in nearly every im- 
portant magazine in the country, and thus, 
safely made port in millions of homes. As 
the insurance idea was carried broadcast in 
this wide publicity, it was followed up by 
the well-drilled army of Prudential agents. 

Again it was vision and prudence and again 
the result was ‘‘Progress with strength.”’ 
The Prudential grew into a place of fore- 
most importance, known in every part of 
the world. The printed announcement— 
always attractive and suggestive—had never 
gone ahead of men bearing the insurance 


message until sent by the Prudential, and 
this conjunction marked the epoch in busi- 
ness in which advertising and personal en- 
deavor should be used as complementary 
forces. 

The Prudential publicity is accompanied 
by wise promotion from a field force of over 
12,000, some of whom have been with the 
company for over a quarter century, work- 
ing in almost every State of the Union. They 
have the zeal of Crusaders and it is kept at 
ardent pitch through an organization that 
could not fail to produce a wonderful esprit 
de corps. Wise direction and constant en- 
couragement come from the home office, and 
then the company’s agents are grouped in 
districts, under superintendents and assist- 
ant superintendents, managers, general 
agents and special agents, and in each dis- 
trict a strong spirit of emulation is developed 
by human contact and co-operation. Weekly 
meetings are held, and the problems of 
wisely presenting insurance are discussed. 
Comparative records of the men are kept in 
many districts, and prizes are offered for 
those writing the largest volume of business, 
for those making the greatest individual in- 
crease, and for many other contests. This 
wholesome rivalry produces an alertness 
and industry which are to the company an 
invaluable asset in human efficiency. A few 
weeks after this magazine appears, probably 
2,000 agents of the Prudential—those who 
have made the best records for the year— 
will be brought to Newark from all parts of 
the country. They will, of course, visit the 
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home offices and come in contact with the 
directing centre of their wonderful organiza- 
tion. 

And, after all, there is no place where one 








feels the greatness of the Prudential quite 
so much as in the vast granite piles which 
have been raised for the company’s home 
buildings. They rise above the Jersey 
meadows as Gibraltar does above the sea, a 
convincing witness, surely, to the growth and 
to the strength of the Prudential. But they 
are not a cold, gray rock, but a living organ- 
ism throbbing from vital contact with mil- 
lions of policy-holders. There are now four 
of these great buildings, all occupied by the 
company. In one of them is the Pruden- 
tial’s publishing plant, which, in equip- 
ment, surprising as this may seem, is equal 
to that of almost any publishing house in the 
country. Millions of 


nation-wide organization for spreading the 
idea, its essentially American spirit through- 
out, all make the company worthy of its 
name, the Prudential Insurance Company of 
America. 

To-day the Prudential is paying over 300 
claims a day, or about forty each working 
hour. On many policies settlement is made 
within a few hours by the superintendent of 
the district; on the large policies a report is 
sent immediately to the home office and 
settlement authorized by telegraph. And 
on over 45 per cent. of the claims more 
money is paid than the policy calls for. © 
From the beginning the Prudential has fol- 

lowed lines of great 





booklets, two publica- 
tions for the company 
—one, ‘‘The Pruden- 
tial,’’ with a circula- 
tion of more than two 
millions—and the 
policies are all printed 
here, besides no end of 
commercial printing 
for the home office and 
for the district agen- 
cies. The big compos- 
ing room, the press 
room with its eighteen 
presses, the bindery 
with its folding, cut- 
ting, sewing and num- 
bering machines, are 
models of cleanliness 
and light. But, for 
that matter, all the 
buildings are as spick 
and span as a man-o’- 
war. There are sub- 
ways, well-lighted, 
under the streets, 
connecting the 
different buildings. 
In every way there has been, in the arrange- 
ments, a conservation of energy and time to 
produce economy and efficiency in carrying 
on the company’s vast business. As in- 
dicating how vast that is, the mail coming to 
and going from the Prudential is nearly as 
large as for all the rest of Newark, a city with 
more than 250,000 population and of great 
industrial importance. The mailing depart- 
ment is really a big city post-office. And in 
all the departments one gets the feeling of 
size that comes in the enormous government 
buildings at Washington. And it is as a 
national institution that the Prudential al- 
ways fixes itself on the mind—its funda- 
mental idea of democracy in insurance, its 
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HOME OFFICES, PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO., 
NEWARK, N. J. 


Nberality, whether in 
dealing with the fam- 
ily where the policy is 
kept in the bureau 
drawer, or with the 
estate of the million- 
aire. 

It would be inter- 
esting to describe the 
broad activities that 
hum in the great build- 
ings at Newark, but 
they would more 
than require an entire 
article themselves. So, 
too, with the equip- 
ment and furnishings 
of the buildings 
which, in the way of 
complete adjustment 
to their particular 
work, are probably 
unequaled in the 
world. But many 
of these things, in 
miniature, will be 
seen by the thousands 
who go to the 
World’s Fair at St. Louis. They will find 
in the Prudential’s exhibit in the Palace 
of Education a fine model of all the buil- 
dings, and also the fullest data concerning 
life insurance that have ever been brought 
together. 

But the last word about the Prudential is 
not told at any Exposition. It is found in 
the 5,500,000 policies which form a stuper 
dous exhibit on the value of life insurance in 
developing thrift, safe investment, and home 
protection in a nation. Of course, such an 
exhibit could never have been possible if the 
Prudential had not worked out safe policies 
that would meet the broad needs of the 
American people. 
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vegetable oils, is strictly Kosher. 


as well as among Jews 
great excellence. 


KOSHER. 
OD 


FOR MORE THAN 6,000 YEARS the Hebrew race has obeyed a sanitary 
law, very peculiar, very strict, but highly to be respected. Things pure in accord- 
ance with that ceremonial law are called Kosher, and HAND SAPOLIO, free from 
all animal fats or greases, being made of the purest and most health- giving 


This fact should give it preference over all doubtful soaps—among Gentiles 
and a single trial of its merits will convince anyone of its 













cuticle furnish its own beauty. 


HAND SAPOLIO neither coats over the surface, nor does it go down into the 
pores and dissolve their necessary oils. 
ties, but works no chemical change in those delicate juices that go to make up the 
charm and bloom of a perfect complexion. 


PUT ON preparations, but TAKE OFF the dead skin, and let the new perfect 


Don’t argue, Don’t infer, Try it! 
Its use is a fine habit. 










It opens the pores, liberates their activi- 
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brings health to the skin. 
Its agreeable, antiseptic lather 
purifies—heals—refines. 
Complexions are kept in the 
pink of condition by its daily 
use. In the toilet of “ good- 
looking people””—the skin soap. 
Woodbury’s Facial Cream 
for sunburn. 


Write for beauty booklet ( Free) or send roc. 
in stamps for handsome brochure, 32 pages 
9 x 12 inches, containing large photographic 
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BINGHAMTON, N.Y. HARTFORD, Conn. OAKLAND, Cal. SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
BIRMINGHAM, Ala. INDIANAPOLIS, Ind. OMAHA, Neb. TACOMA, Wash. 


TAUNTON, Mass. 
TOLEDO, Ohio 
TOPEKA, Kansas 
TORONTO, Canada 
TRENTON, N. J. 
TROY, N.Y. 
UTICA, N.Y. 


CHICAGO, Il. LEWISTON, Me. PORTLAND, Ore. WASHINGTON, D.C. 
CINCINNATI, > LITTLE ROCK, Ark. PROVIDENCE, R.I. WASHINGTON, Pa. 
CLEVELAND, LOS ANGELES, Cal. PUEBLO, Col. WATERBURY, Conn. 
COLORADO SPRINGS, Col. LOUISVILLE, Ky. QUEBEC, Que., Can. WHEELING, W. Va. 
COLUMBUS, Ga. LOWELL, Mass. QUINCY, Ill. WICHITA, Kan. 
COLUMBUS, O. LYNN, Mass. QUINCY. Mass. WILKESBARRE, Pa. 
CONCORD, N.H. MALDEN, Mass. READING, Pa. WILMINGTON, Del. 


WOODFORDS, Me. 


WOODSTOCK, N.B., Can. 


WORCESTER, Mass. 
oe N.Y. 
YORK, 


After that you 


EASTON, Pa. MONTREAL, Canada ST. PAUL, Minn. YOUNGSTOWN, Ohio 


NOTE.—IEf you do not reside in any of the above places, write us, and we will send particulars of our 
OUT-OF-TOWN SERVICE. We can serve you anywhere in the United States or Canada. 


I I I osicrosicces sancicaducbebiucsinbaceuscnsskutionencsiusanerscaversseune 














Application Blank 
THE BOOKLOVERS LIBRARY RR recon 1904 
1323 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
DEAR SIRS: J send herewith my check iF Five Dollars for which please enter me as a 2 
member of The Booklovers Library. 1! have put an ‘‘X’’ opposite the book I wish sent as my 
first selection. It is understood that the above subscription fee includes a fully-paid . 
subscription to The Booklovers Magazine for one year. - 
1c ara adh seems oad aebielntd a ad eaein eR dete aan eee iad an anaiee aen eaaes a ean naa AeA ne eae 2 
& 
TCE ee OE AT TR CE TT a eT ERE ESE VER erent Ei ear ney eee a 
A FEW of the NEW BOOKS a 
THE CROSSING =. . Winston Churchill VIOLETT . .  . Baroness von Hutton - 
SIR MORTIMER. , Mary Johnston DAUGHTERS OF NIJO Onoto Watanna A 
THE SILENT PLACES Stewart Edward White TILLIE . : , ‘ Helen R. Martin FI 
RULERS OF KINGS . . Gertrude Atherton THE DARROW ENIGMA yj. Melvin L. Severy b 
MEMOIRS OF A BABY Josephine Dodge Daskam A DAUGHTER OF THE STATES Max Pemberton ” 
THE VINEYARD ; John Oliver Hobbes THE YOKE . , . Elizabeth Miller 
THE DELIVERANCE . . . Ellen Glasgow IN THE BISHOP’S CARRIAGE Miriam Michelson 
MY FRIEND PROSPERO. . Henry Harland FOUR ROADS TO PARADISE Maud Wilder Goodwin 
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JOHN LANE’S BEST BOOKS 


PERRONELLE A BROKEN ROSARY 


By EDWARD PEPLE 











By VALENTINA HAWTREY 












Colored Illustrations by Scotson CLARK. 





With decorative cover. 















I2mo. $1.50. I2mo. $1.50. 








A Bohemian Novel—with all the spontaneity | The story of a woman's love and a priest's will 


and brightness of unrestrained Bohemia. —and of the victory. 


NEW LETTERS OF 
THOMAS CARLYLE 


Edited and Annotated by ALEXANDER CARLYLE 



























Profusely illustrated. 2 vols., boxed, 8vo, $6.00 net. 
Uniform with “New Letters of Jane Welsh Carlyle.” 









THE BROOKLYN EAGLE WRITES: “Here we have Carlyle at his best. 400 letters, 


all scintillating with graphicalness and very full of that man Carlyle.” 
















HOW TYSON THE NAPOLEON OF 
CAME HOME NOTTING HILL 


By GILBERT K. CHESTERTON 


= , With illustrations and a cover design by 
Author of “The Captured Cunarder.” W. GrauaM RosBertsoneand a map of war. 





By WILLIAM H. RIDEING 






12mo. $1.50. 12mo. $1.50. 






A story with two lovely heroines in the balance— | A story by the most prominent writer of the day 
and a perplexed hero. —as original as ever. 


















Write for complete List of New Books, to 


JOHN LANE, 67 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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MERRILL 


and... 
BAKER 


offer for June, 
62 complete 
sets of the 
works of 


POE 

at the 
astonishingly 
low price of 


3 5 cents 


per volume. 


E HAVE TAKEN 

in payment of debt, 

a number of sets of the 
Complete Works of Edgar 
Allan Poe. These books 
were sold at double what we 
ask forthem. We prefer not 
to carry them in stock: and 
shal! dispose of them at the 
raw cost of printing and bind- 
ing. This ridiculously low 
price is possible for the reason 
that we have but 62 sets, 
which will be disposed of for 
CASH WITH order to the 
first 62 readers who take ad- 


vantage of this offer. 












The Complete Works of 


Edgar Allan Poe 


10 VOLUMES THIS SIZE—bound in fine 
linen, handsomely illustrated, 
printed on antique paper. 


CONTENTS OF THE SET 
The Devil on the Belfry. 







VotumeE ONE. 





Memoir of Wm. H. Roger: Sy 
Eulogy by James Russell —_— 
Notice by N. P. Willis. VotumE Six. 






Narrative of A. Gordon-Pym. 
VoLuME SEVEN. 





Adventures of Hans Pfall. 





The Gold Bug. Metzengerstein. 
Four Beasts in One. The a esa of Dr. Tarr and Professor 
ether. 







The Literary Life of Thingumbob, 


sq. 
How to Write a Blackwood Article. 
Predicament. 
Mystification. 


iddling. 
The Angel of the Odd. 
Mellonta Tanta. 
The Duc de L’Omelette. 
VotumeE Eicut. 


The Oblong Box. 
Loss of Breath 
The Man that Was Used Up 
The Business Man. 
The Landscape Garden. 
Maelzel’s Chess Player. 
Poems of Words. 
The Colloquy of Monas and Una. 
The Conversation of Eros and Char- 
mian, 
Shadow—A Parable. 
Philosophy of Furniture. 
Tale of Jerusalem. 
VotumME NINE. 


VoLumE Two. 


Murders in Rue Morgue. 
Mystery of Marie Roget. 
The Balloon Hoax. 

MS. Found in a Bottle. 
The Oval Portrait. 


VoLuME THREE 


The Purloined Letter. 

One Thousand and Second Tale of 
Scheherazade. 

A Descent into the Maelstrom. 

Von Kempelen and His Discovery. 

Mesmeric Revelation. 

Facts in Case M. Valdemar. 

The Black Cat. 

Fall of the House of Usher. 

Silence—A Fable. 


VoLuME Fovur. 


The Masque of the Red Death. 
The Cask of Amontillado. 
The Imp of the Perverse. 

The Island of the Fay. 

The Assignation. 

The Pit and the Pendulum. 
The Premature Burial. 

The Domain of Arnheim. 
Landor's Cottage. 

William Wilson. 


VoLuME Five. 
The Tell-Tale Heart. 



















Hop Frog. 

The Man of the Crowd 

Never Bet the Devil Your Head. 

Thou Art the Man. 

Why the Little Frenchman Wears 
His Hand in a Sling. 

Bon Bon. 

Some Words with a Mummy. 

The Poetic Principle. 

The Philosophy of Composition. 


















Berenice. Old English Poetry. 
Eleanora. 

Ligeia. VotumeE TEN. 
Morella. Complete Poems. 

A Tale of the Ragged Mountains. The Raven. 

The Spectacles. The Bells. 

King Pest. Tamerlane. 

Three on on a Week. Etc. 





SEND THIS COUPON with $3.50, and we will send you the 
greatest book bargain ever presented to ‘readers of this magazine. 





MERRILL & BAKER, 
Il East 16th Street, N. Y. 


Enclosed find $3.50 for which please send me one of the 62 sets of 
The Complete Works of Edgar Allan Poe advertised in Current Literature. 


Name 





Address 
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The Famous 





OFFICIALLY ADOPTED BY THE NEW YORK CITY 
SCHOOLS AND NEW YORK STATE REGENTS. 

39 Volumes—Authors and Their Works. 
2 Volumes—Songs, Hymns and Lyrics. 
2 Volumes-—Dictionary of Authors. 

2 Volumes—Synopses of Noted Books. 
1 Volume—Index and Guide to Sys- 
tematic Readings. 

46 Voiumes in all. 

20,000 pages and 800 illustrations. 





The work of 300 Editors, Critics and Scholars. 





It contains the best of science, philosophy, history, 
biography, poetry, humor, travel, fiction, oratory, 
essays, letters—in a word, all the best and most 
lasting literary thought of sixty centuries. 





What Purchasers Say 


S. S. McClure, Editor McClure’s Magazine: ‘‘It is un- 
doubtedly the most successful publication ever 
undertaken in this country, if not in the world.” 


Philip D. Armour: “I gave Armour Institute of 
Technology a set of the Warner Library and took 
one for myself, because I am convinced that it is the 
most valuable set of books for private or public 
library now to be had.” 

General Fitzhugh Lee: ‘‘The ‘Library of the World’s 
Best Literature’ is the most valuable and fascinating 
work I have ever had in my library.” 

Rev. Charles James Wood, LL.D.: ‘“‘The Warner 
Library will prove the force that starts a new epoch 
in the intellectual life of the American people.” 








Warner Library 


is the only single set of books which comprises every 
author and the literature of the whole world. It 
is not only a library of reference, but a library 
to read. It contains the brightest and best 
reading from the representative writers of every 


age. 

Do you like poetry? Warner will give you 
the best, from Chaucer to Tennyson, from Dante 
to Longfellow. 

Do you like humor? Here you find Mark 
Twain, or Artemus Ward, cracking jokes with 
Aristophanes. 

Do you like fiction? The romances ot ancient 
Egypt are found side by side with Ian Maclaren, 
or Robert Louis Stevenson. 

Do you like history? Herodotus will tell you 
of battles and campaigns; while Gibbon or 
Macaulay outlines the rise and fall of nations. 

Not only this—but the rank and value of every 
author is summed up in a series of brilliant 
essays by foremost authorities. 





















Warner is so Complete 


that the largest public libraries cannot get along 
without it. Librarians are its most constant 
consulters. And it so compact that the smallest 
home shelf of books finds it a necessary adjunct 
—for it furnishes a key to every other volume 
there. 

The workmanship on the books themselves 
keeps pace with their literary quality. It is a 
set of books we are proud to distribute, and you 
will be proud to own. You will always point 
out the Warner Library when showing your 
books to your friends. It is beautifully bound, 
finely printed, and contains a wealth of special 
illustrations. If you had no other books than 
these you would still have ACOMPLETE HOME 
LIBRARY. 


THE PUBLIC OPINION CLUB 


Recognizing the value of this unique set of books, 
Public Opinion obtained control of an entire edition, 
and formed a Half Price club for the distribution of 
sets direct to readers—thus saving bookdealers’ 
profits—on easy monthly payments. This is 
a rare opportunity to equip your home with 
the finest library ever gathered together since 
the art of making books began. 

Cut off the coupon below and send 
it to us To-day! It will bring full 
particulars and handsome speci- 
men pages without cost to 























































you; alsoa Public 
Sample Copy Free Opinion Club 
of “Public Opinion,”’ the 






Mercantile Building 
28rd St, and 4th Ave. 
New York C.ty 









most instructive week- 
ly magazine pub- 
lished, containing 
the news of 













Gentlemen:— Please send, without 
cost to me, sample copy of ‘‘Public 











Opinion,” also sample pages and full 
the world pa alare of your advertising 0 ffer 
for busy of the “Library of the World’s Best 






people. 


Litereture.” 
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A NEW PORTRAIT OF EDGAR ALLAN POE 


POE’S DREAMLAND or REALITY 


By Francis Sullivan 


The Story of the finding of *‘the dim Lake of Auber’’ 
and “the ghoul-haunted Woodland of Weir’’ in 


The Metropolitan Magazine 


FOR JUNE 


Sons by Anthony Hope 


Julian Hawthorne 


THE “OUT O’DOORS NUMBER” 
At all Newsdealers A 35-cent Magazine for 15 cents 


THE METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE 


R. H. RUSSELL, PUBLISHER : : 3 WEST 29th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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Jos. Pulitzer says: 


‘s Every young man who wants 





to get ahead should read the 
Bible and SHAKESPEARE." 


The International 
Edition 


is the newest and best Shakespeare. It is the 





work of more than 200 of the ablest Shakespear- 
ean scholars in the world. New plates, new 
notes, new _ glossaries—all the “helps” that 
make Shakespeare as interesting as a popular 
novel. Shakespeare is meant for a lifetime— 
get the best. 


No Other Edition Contains: 





Topical Index: By means of which the reader Arguments: Preceeding each play is an analysis 
can find any desired passage in the plays and poems. of the play called the “argument,” written in an 
Critical Comments on the plays and characters, | teresting story-telling style. 
selected from the writings of eminent Shakespearean Study Methods on each play consisting of stud 
scholars. . questions and suggestions,—the idea being to furnis 
Glossaries Following Each Play,so that youdo | 4 complete college course of Shakespearean study. 
not have to turn to a separate volume to find the ; Life of Shakespeare by Dr. Israel Gollancz; crit- 
meaning of every obscure word. ical essays by Bagehot, Stephen, and other distin- 
Two Sets of Notes: Explanatory notes for the guished Shakespearean scholars and _ critics. This 
general reader and critical notes for the student or life relates all that the world really knows about 
scholar. Shakespeare. 





The International Shakespeare is oumptote in 13 4 volumes (8x5% inches), containing 7,000 pages, 
beautifully printed on fine paper and profusely illustrated. 


Sent Free For Examination. 


This is your last opportunity to get the new International Shakespeare at the introductory 
price. Almost all the sets allotted to our Shakespeare Club have been disposed of, and when 
the few remaining sets are gone you will have to pay the regular prices. The Club price 
is $23.00 for the half-leather binding, and $19.00 for the cloth, payable at the rate of $1.00 
per month. The attached coupon mailed today will bring you a set for examination, all 
charges prepaid; and if it is not satisfactory you can return it at our expense. You 
don’t have to pay a cent until you have examined the books. 


$14.00 Worth of Premiums FREE. 


Those who order promptly will receive, absolutely free of charge, three valuable pre- 
miums, worth at the regular prices, $14.00. One is an attractive portfolio of pic- 
tures ready for framing, entitled “Literature in Art,” being reproductions by the 
duogravure color process of great paintings from scenes in celebrated books. 
The 16 pictures, each 11x15 inches in size, are splendid works of art, full of 
grace and beauty. This portfolio alone sells for $8.00. In addition to the 
portfolio we send the Topical Index and Plan of Study described above. 
The last two premiums cannot be purchased separate from the set for 
less than $6.00. 























Please send 
me a set of the 
New International 
Shakespeare in half- 
leather, at no expense 
or obligation on my part. 
f I decide to keep it, I will 
send you $1.00 within five 
days, and $1.00 per month 
thereafter for 22 months. Also 
send me the $14.00 worth of pre- 
miums that you offer,which I am to re- 
tain, free of charge, if I keep the books? 


~ Sicarmaibentalenwdlennihicombadiae THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY, 
| SRSREIEONT 78 5th Avenue, New York 


In ordering cloth,change 22 months to18 months. 
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The Way to be a Thinker 


is to get in touch with thinkers. All the world’s prizes are cap- 
turei by those who have seasoned their energy with the spice of 
originality—and originality means the habit of clear and fresh 
thinking. Originality can be developed—and is developed—by 
contact with original minds. 

Even the best of us have a tendency to fall into mental ruts, to 
go plodding on, year after year, in the same track, to do things 
without knowing precisely why. The way to keep mentally ali: e, 
the way to be original, the way to be a success, is to talk with 
brainy people and to read books that make you think. That's 


the reason the 2 . 
New Science Library 


is a cure for mental paralysis. It wi'l lift you out of the dull 
circle of commonplace things; it will give you new thinking 
power and new ambition to know more 

It contains twelve great books, comprising the best work of 
Spencer, Huxley, Darwin, Tyndall and other leaders of thovght. 
These men applied the keen logical methods of the nineteenth 
century to the baffling problems of life and creation, and reached 
new and original conclusions. They wrote interestingly, for 
they were too close to the wonders of nature to be dull Their 
far-reaching influence on civilization proves that they were not 
cranks or theorists. They were practical men dealing with prac- 
tical and important subjects 

This Library contains such books as Darwin's “Origin of 
Species,” Spencer’s ‘First Principles,’’ and Proctor’s ‘Other 
Worlds than Ours.” This edition presents, for the first time, 
these great nineteenth-century classics in a de luxe and satis- 
factory form at a popular price. 


Our Complimentary Offer 

PUBLIC OPINION has obtained exclusive control of the first 
edition of the NEW SCIENCE LIBRARY, which will be distrib- 
uted for advertising purposes at half-price, and on the INDI- 
VIDUAL PAYMENT PLAN, by means of which the purchaser 
arranges the payments to suit himself. We can not begin to 
describe all the worthy features of this Library in an advertisement 
This coupon will bring you full particulars of the Library and our 
introductory Half-Price Club offer—together with a compinen. 
tary copy of our 64-page book, entitled “SOME WONDERS 
OF SCIENCE.” This interesting book contains complete ar- 
ticles by Spencer, Huxley, Proctor, and Tylor, and it will give 
you a good idea of the PRACTICAL VALUE of the Library 
Prompt action is necessary if you wish to secure a set at the low 
Club price, for the introductory edition is limited. 


Public Opinion Club 


93 Fifth Avenue ~ = New York 


Cur. L, 6-04 


Exchange Coupon 


Good for one complimentary copy of ‘Some 
Wonders of Science,” if mailed at once - the Public 
Opinion Club, 93 Fifth Avenue, New Yo 


NAME......-. 
STREET 
CITY AND STATE. . 


[We will send at the same time full particulars of our 
New Science Library and our Introductory Half- 


Price Offer.] 











RE you an art lover? 

Do you appreciate the refining influence 

of fine pictures in the home or study? 

Then you will surely be interested in our 

special limited offer of the few remaining 
sets of those superb 


Ten Copies of 
Master Paintings 


These carbon-tint copies were made by this 
Society especially for artists, friends, and mem- 
bers. The edition, while limited, was larger than 
the advance subscriptions; therefore we have de- 
cided to distribute the balance among art-lovers 
and persons who appreciate artistic things gen- 
erally, as an introduction of our works, 


At Less Than Half Price 


Upon application the entire set carefully packed flat 


Will be Sent on Approval 











After found And $1 a month 
satisfactory, thereafter for 
send je=> 5 months 

















Each picture is prepared for framing on a mount especially 
made for it in an appropriate shade, or can be used 
unframed, a custom now very much in vogue. They 
are splendid for adornment of one’s own walls or 
for weddings, birthday gifts, etc. The originals are 
conceded the ten most famous paintings in existence. 
Inferior copies sell in art shops for $5 each copy. 


















List of Subjects} FREE 


Size, mounted: If you mail_us the blank 
q : 


opposite AT ONCE, we 
2 feet x 1 foot 8 inches 


will include in vour 
1. THE MILL... . By Ruysdael 
In the Amsterdam Gallery. 
2. SPRING By Corot 
In the Louvre, Paris. 
8. PLOUGHING . By Kosa Bonheur 
In the Luxembourg Gallery. 
4. THE GLEANERS . . By Millet 
From the Louvre. 
5. REMBRANDT AND WIFE. 
By Rembrandt 
In the Berlin. Gallery. 
6. DIVINE SHEPHERD. By Murillo 
Nat. Gallery, Madrid. 
7. SHEEP IN SNOW STORM . 
. By Schenck 
Metropolitan Museum, A 
8. BRINGING IN THE COWS. 
. By Dupre 
Owned by French Governm’ t. / 
9 DUCHESS OF DEVONSHIRE . 
. By Gainsbor: ough 
Owned by J. Pier: pont Morgan. 
10. GIRL WITH MUFF. 
By Le "Brun / 





package a set of Five 
Additional Pictures, 
not mentioned in 
List of Subjects, / 
the gems of the 
pasto-carbon set 
issued last fall, 
all mounted, 
20x25 ins. / 
(formerly J 
sold for $3 ; 


ART 
LOVERS’ 
SOCIETY 
1135 
Broadwa 
New Yor 
Send on ap- 
proval a Set of 
Ten Copies of 
Master Paintings, 
and Five Pasto- 
Carbons. If satis- 
factory, lagree to pay 
$1 within five days 
and $1 a month there- 
after for five months. It 
not satisfactory, I will re- 
turn the sets within five days. 


/ 
/ 



















sets left, 
compli- /, 
ment- 

ary. / 








eecececes 


oa In the Louvre. 
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McC.ivureE, PHILLIPS 





Two Powerful Novels of this Season 





& Co., NEw Yorrk 





Tre Sitent Piaces 


‘“‘A stirring wildwood romance of devotion and daring and 
death. But you meet here more than the conflict with nature 
and the fever of the man-hunt. There is a woman—only an 
Indian girl, to be sure, but a woman, and one eloquent of 
romance.’’—New York Times. 

Third Edition: Illustrations in Color; $1.50 


By STEWART EDWARD WHITE 





He THat EatetH 


Breapo With Me 





“A strong indictment of divorce,’ Harry Thurston Peck 
says, ‘‘exceedingly impressive. The narrative is written with 
intense conviction; but from a literary and human point of 
view it is all the more impressive for that reason.” 

Third Edition; $1.50 


By H. A. MITCHELL KEAYS 








CASSELL’S HANDY CLASSICS 


The World’s Best Literature--an entirely new issue 


All the necessary works 
that go to make up a complete 
home library and course of 
reading of 


THE WORLD’S 
BEST BOOKS 


Handy form. 
Clear, readable type. 
Attractively bound in cloth. Printed 
on thin, durable paper. 

All volumes uniform in size and style. 
- ed of the author, or other illustration, in each 





Each volume has an introduction by an eminent 
writer. 

The following titles are now ready, any one of which may 
be had, postpaid, for 25 ceuts. 


THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. EMERSON’S ESSAYS. (A Selec- 
BROWNING'’S POEMS. (A Selec- tion.) 
tion.) THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 
py 4 CAROL and SARTOR RESARTUS. 
HEROES AND HERO wor. =EVELYN’S DIARY. 
SHIP. By Thomas Carlyle. JOHNSON’S RASSELAS. 
ULIUS CAESAR. __ Shakespeare. THE FOUR GEORGES. 
ENNYSON’S POEMS. (ASelec- SILAS MARNER. Eliot. 
+. aaa A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY. 
° Vy akespeare. 
HORACE WALPOLE'S LET- RICHARD II. By Shakespeare. 
TERS. (A Selection.) MERCHANT OF VENICE. 
HAZLITT’S ESSAYS. (ASelece SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER and 
tion.) THE GOOD NATURED MAN. 


The list of titles will be added to regularly at the rate of a 
volume a week. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 43 and 45 East 19th Street, New York 











usic Lovers 


Your last chance to get ‘‘The 

World’s Best Music ”’ at half price, 

and on easy payments. Only a 

few sets left—not enough to war- 

rant our taking a full-page ad. 

Write to-day or you may be too 

late. Don’t send any money until you have 
seen and used the books. Just sign the 
coupon and mail to-day. We stand all 
expense. 


This is the best musical library ever pub- 
lished. 2,200 pages of the best sheet 
music—enough to last a lifetime. All 
the favorites, new and old, by famous 
and popular composers—the pieces 

eople ask you to play and sing. 
ight large volumes, sheet music 
size, that open flat at the 
piano. 400 illustrations, 500 
biographies of musicians, 
FREE: Bestest oh 
this library (regular price, 


$4.00), providing you send 
coupon at once. 


The University Society 
78 Fifth Ave., New York 





















Also send me your 4.00 book- 
case, which I am to retain free 
of charge if I keep the books 
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“THE LAND OF EVANGELINE” 





HISTORICAL/ 








Pe ae 


= Torrie 
Z inion j 
Z antic Railway = oe 











12O O2Zrr m=xis 


Tf you have never visited 
Nova Scotia, 


1 ” 
“The Land of Evangeline 
Plan totake your vacation there this summer. 
Full particulars free on application to 
J. F. MASTERS, N. E. Supt. 
Dominion Atlantic R’ ey ane S.S. Line 
Long Wharf Boston, Mass. 














HOSPITALITY 


MA=—rmoOny > Sm 








The Ideal Vacation Land in 


NOVA SCOTIA 2 


Beautiful Scenery, Delightful Climate, the Sportsman’s Paradise 
Abounding in Virgin Waters and Unexplored Forests 


Che Dominion Atlantic R.R. Line 


From Boston to Yarmouth, N. S. 





Is the Shortest, Quickest and Best Route to Any 
Part of the Maritime Provinces 


In service during the present season, three magni- 
ficent twin-screw, nineteen-knot Steamers, ** Prince 
George,”’ ‘‘ Prince Arthur,’’ and “ Boston.”’ 


Present Service: ‘‘ Boston”’ L 
foot of State St., Tuesday and Friday, 
service begins about July 1. 


Leaves Long Wharf, 
2p.m. Daily 


Under 13 hours, Boston to Yarmouth, Nova Scotia 


Write to the undersigned for all information as to 
Rates, Tours, Hotels, etc., which will be sent post-free. 


J. F. Masters, N. E. Supt. 
Long Wharf, Boston 


F. H. Armstrong, G. P. A. 
Kentville, N. S. 





Double Daily 
Service 
from 


New Orleans 


Through Tickets of Agents I. C. R. R. and Connecting Lines. 





HK 


i] 


Triple Daily 
Service 
from 


Chicago 


A. H. HANSON, G. P. A. 
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¥ om 
The Asiatic Crisis 


One of the greatest struggles in history opens with the Russo-Japanese 
war. Its outcome may change the entire map of Asia and perhaps 
Europe. What likelihood is there of other nations becoming involved? 


“yy 
U 











Michael Davitt, former Member of Parliament, who investigated the Kishineff atrocities, says : 
“Look up the history of the Crimean War and find how long Russia fought England, France, 
Turkey and Sardinia combined, to find how long the Czar's army can stand up against Japan.” 


Ridpath’s History of the World 


is a necessity at all times, and doubly so now 


“The only 9 Volumes 
World’s 11 Inches Tall. 
History that = ood ad 
reads like a 6,800 Pages. 
story book, 4,000 Lliustrations. 
yet is Weight, 62 Pounds. 
recognized Occupy 21 laches 
ines Shelf Room. 
standard Sent on Seven 
authority,” Days’ Approval 





At About HALF PRICE if You Write NOW/ 


Great newspapers and periodicals will spend hundreds of thousands of dollars to give you the latest news of 
battles and movements of the armies and navies. To appreciate what the great struggle means you should go further 
back than the newspapers and magazines will take you. Read the records of the nations. You can’t understand 
the news of the war unless you're reasonably familiar with the history and development of these countries, 
Nowhere can you find everything you want to know so succinctly and interestingly told as in Ridpath’s 


History of the World. y 
A Few Slightly Rubbed Sets y oi 


In cleaning up our stock for the new year we find a few slightly “rubbed” and mismatched sets—no 
torn or ges. The difference would scarcely be noticeable to anyone outside the book trade. 
Rather than rebind such a small lot we wiil dispose of them at what they would be worth to us with 
the Covers torn off, and on small monthly payments. 

If you'd like to possess the only world’s history that reads like a story book—vet is 
recognized by such men as William McKinley, Benjamin Harrison, Grover Cleveland, Dr. Cuyler, 
Bishop Vincent, and thousands more, asa standard authority and the greatest historical 
reference work in existence 


Send for the Free Specimen Book TO-DAY 
That specimen book will tell you all about the history—HOW it came to 
be written, HOW it will interest and entertain you, WHY you need it, and 
HOW you can secure one of the slightly mismatched sets at much less than 
the subscription price. € 


q MERRILL & BAKER, Publishers, fl E. lth St., New York 
















11 East 16th 8t., 
New York. 


Without cost te me 
please send the RID- 
PATH = 
and illustration k 

which contains specimens 
of the Race Charts, Chron- 
ological Charts, Colored 

Race-type Plates, Engravings, 
Photuengravings, Tint Block 
Color-Plates, Text Pages, with full 
particulars and prices of the slightly 
damaged sets. 
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An Ideal Sea Trip 


offered by the 


RED CROSS LINE 

















CHARMING daylight sail through LONG ISLAND, VINEYARD 

| and NANTUCKET SOUNDS. Fine view of picturesque NOVA 

SCOTIA and of the bold, rugged NEWFOUNDLAND COAST. 

A two weeks’ cruise at one-quarter the cost of going to Europe, 

and a greater change of air and scene. Steamers sail weekly making the 

trip from New York to St. Johns and return in thirteen days, and there can 

be no more delightful ocean voyage for those who want rest and sea air. 

The steamers remain in Halifax one day both going and returning and two 

days in St. Johns, thus giving passengers an opportunity to visit these beauti- 

ful and interesting cities and surrounding country. The cost is low and the 
accommodations and service the very best. 


(STOP-OVER PRIVILEGES ALLOWED) 


For full information, dates of sailing and rates of fare apply to 


BOWRING 2CO., &@ 2 17 State St., New York 
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Hotel on the 
orth Shore 














NLY thirty minutes from Boston. Is delightfully 
situated on the famous Puritan Road, the oldest 
State Road in America (1629). The most elegantly 
appointed hotel on the New England coast. Spacious 
and beautiful public rooms, 240 sleeping-rooms, sixty 
private baths. Magnificent bathing beach, fine boat- 
ing and fishing. Delightful carriage and auto roads. 
Golf, croquet, and tennis. Send for our handsome 
illustrated brochure. Address (until June 15) 


AINSLIE & GRABOW, 
147G SUMMER STREET, BOSTON, Mass. 








AIT 
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pLAWARE 
S<& Hudson} 

RAILROAD 
ano CHAMPLAIN TRANSPORTATION 


pps 


— @.= ee 





t PRANK PRESBREY CO.N.Y- 














































THE DELAWARE &9 
Hupson RAILROAD 








The new Standard-Gauge Through Line 
between New York, Lake Placid and other 
Adirondack points. 


LAKE CHAMPLAIN 
LAKE GEORGE 
SARATOGA SPRINGS 
SHARON SPRINGS 
COOPERSTOWN 


and many other cool and healthful Resorts in 
the Elevated Region of Northern New York. 





The shortest, quickest, and best Line be- 
tween 


NEW YORK 


AND 
MONTREAL 


Observation parlor cars, complete dining 
Oiled roadbed. An- 


thracite coal used exclusively, insuring free- 


and café car service. 


dom from dust and smoke. 





Send 4 cts. postage to the General Passenger Agent for 
Illustrated Handbook of the Northern Resorts. Apply to 
W. J. Mutuin, Industrial Agent, D. & H. Co., Albany, N.Y., 
for camp and cottage sites in the Adirondacks, 





ABELI.CULVER J. W. BURDICK A.A HEARD 
Second Vice-Pres. Gen. Pass. Agt. Ass’t G. P. Agt. 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


N. Y. City Ticket Office and Information Bureau, 21 Cortlandt St. 
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Graduating from fad 
foods to a wholesome and 


(iy Which makes you smack 
i your lips for more. 
ty The eating of Wheatlet 
(Mw proves its true food value, 
Ngand fiction in advertised 
"f claims of other breakfast 
NW) foods is entirely disapprov- 
ed by Official information 
we gladly furnish on appli- 
cation. 


2 A half pound sample of 
Wy} Wheatlet for 6 cents in 


ty 
NY berries with Wheatlet ? 


Chopped Dates and 
} Wheatlet are delicious, too. 


‘\411 the Wheat that's Fit to Eat,,’ 
733 Franklin Square, Lockport, N. Y. 











15,081 


REMINGTON 
TYPEWRITERS 


are used for instruction pur- 
poses in the schools of the 
United States and Canada— 
3,499 MORE THAN ALL 
OTHER MAKES OF 
WRITING MACHINES 
COMBINED. 


This condition 
is created by the 
demand for Rem- 
ington operators ; 
therefore it 
clearly reflects 
THE CHOICE 
OF THE BUSI- 
NESS WORLD. 


Remington Typewriter Company 
327 Broadway, New York 








Tooth Paste endorsed by three 
thousand dentists, is the best. It 
cleans the teeth, heals and hardens 
the gums, sweetens the breath, and 
by destroying the harmful bacteria 

a of the mouth, really becomes 
TOOTH. INSURANCE 
At all druggists, or direct for 25c. 
DENTACURA CO., NEWARK, N.J.,U. S.A. 








AULL. 
OUNTAIN [EN 
Sold on P pains world over 


for sixteen years. 


Improved, beautiful line in fifty styles. 
Clean, efficient, durable and reliable. 


All dealers, or address Bloomsbarg, Pe. 
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RANDOM READING 


The Test of the Country Gentleman..A Dunbar 
ee eee re Town and Country 


To essay the réle of the country gentleman 
is at present the most ardent wish of many 
of those possessing fortunes. They are 
eager to leave frequently the rush and tur- 
moil of city affairs for the tranquillity and 
peace of the countryside. Rapidly, and at 
enormous expense, in all sections, we see 
thousands of acres bought from local farm- 
ers, transformed into model farms, or 
pleasure parks, and crowned with stately 
mansions. Amazed, we are forced to ad- 
mire the creations of but a day—the be- 
wildering beauty of Italian gardens, wide 
terraces, and shadowed pergolas, worthy of 
the house, massive and in excellent taste, 
that crowns the chosen site, and from which 
the master overlooks his barns, kennels, 
dairies and farmers’ cottages. 

Undoubtedly, the time is passing when it 
is merely necessary to import thoroughbreds 
or to beautify newly acquired acres with old- 
world marbles, or time-tested designs, in 
order to gain that much desired title—a 
country gentleman. It is so easy to order a 
landscape gardener to design vivid-hued 
beds of flowering plants and create fascin- 
ating paths with pale sunlit pedestals ending 
shadowed alleys of vivid green, or to plant 
shrubs and trees, and to lay out winding 
drives. Under his directions, bare ground 
swiftly becomes intricate with loveliness— 
and each moment thrills with the promise of 
great results obtained; for the would-be 
country gentleman argues ‘‘if in two or three 
years such marvels are accomplished, what 
will be done in ten or twenty years?” On 
the same theory, chicken houses are built; 
and barns, and barracks, to receive the 
fruits of the farm, which the new master, with 
great assurance, bids ‘‘increase and multiply.” 

As time goes on he finds, in almost every 
case, he has counted his chickens before they 
were hatched, and unless he had, by good 
fortune, employed a thoroughly competent 
man in each department, his plans are cut 
down, or a small village is maintained out of 
a private purse. In other words, unless the 
master himself possesses the capacity of 
making his place pay at least part of the 
expenses, his place is merely a hobby to be 
enjoyed during his lifetime—and no longer. 

The vocation of the country gentleman 
demands executive ability. First, to con- 
trol men; next, wisely to utilize the soil, 
and to work it to its greatest capacity. His 


motto should be to produce the best from 
the soil and to breed the best in the chosen 
field—cattle, horses, dogs or chickens; and 
the quality of his products should be the 
means of distinguishing the country gentle- 
man from the ordinary farmer. Whatever 
is to be the crowning feature of the home 
must bear the stamp of his superior intelli- 
gence. Only when each article sent to 
market equals the reputation of the man 
whose livelihood, unlike the trader’s, does 
not depend upon sales, can he truly be the 
master of the countryside. 

Essentially, the réle of the country gen- 
tleman, outside of country sports and pas- 
times, is that of a breeder and producer. He 
alone possesses means to improve all breeds 
of stock. To him all countries owe their 
national horse—its superior swiftness, en- 
durance, power and beauty are the results 
of his intelligence. His untiring energy 
and continual effort, not demanding imme- 
diate reward, alone make possible a national 
product. His individual effort, in all cases, 
has awakened the interest of the govern- 
ment, and not until the disinterested efforts 
of country gentlemen throughout our land 
are sufficiently permanent will we have dis- 
tinctively national breeds. 

Cattle breeders with us have spent large 
amounts importing, and keeping pure 
imported, herds of Pole Angus, Hereford, 
Durham (or Short Horn), Guernsey, Jersey, 
etc., thereby vastly improving, both in milk 
and beef qualities, the scrub cattle through- 
out our land. The expense, in the Eastern 
States, of raising cattle for market does not 
encourage large cattle breeders, but about 
Chicago, that emporium of the packer, in 
Illinois, throughout Kansas and spreading 
over Western and Southwestern ranches, are 
to be found herds of grade and thoroughbred 
cattle, with, on the ranches, the white-faced 
grade Hereford predominating. 

Before the great rage developed for ex- 
pensive horses, excessive prices were de- 
manded and obtained for imported, finely 
bred cattle. Two thousand dollars for an 
exceptionally good Jersey cow was not a 
startling price. But with the increase of 
tuberculosis among large herds of Jerseys, 
the vogue for that beautiful breed waned, and 
prices became normal. The introduction of 
creameries in all good grazing sections— 
especially in New Hampshire and Vermont 
—has created a profitable market for small 
farmers in sections otherwise profitless. 
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Mellin’s Food 














send you by this mail the photograph of the son of Capt. Tomioka of the Imperial Japanese 
Navy, whose life was saved by Mellin’s Food. When he was only 14 days old his life was 
despaired of, for his mother was so ill she had no milk for him and he could not digest cow’s 
milk. I persuaded the parents to give him Mellin’s Food and it acted like a charm. This photo- 
graph was taken when he was 8 months old. He is now a fine boy, happy all day long and 
weighs nearly 20 lbs. (which is very unusual for a Japanese baby of his age). Mellin’s Food 
proved so helpful for this baby that quite a number of naval officers here have fed their babies 
with the greatest success. 





Mrs. B. Muller, Imperial Naval College, Etajima, Japan. 


A SAMPLE OF MELLIN’S FOOD COSTS YOU NOTHING BUT A 
POSTAL CARD. SEND FOR IT TO-DAY. 


MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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As yet, only progressive, energetic and 
thinking farmers apply the tested theories of 
intense culture, results of the various agri- 
cultural experiment stations, and use, with 
profit, the numerous commercial fertilizers. 
But who should be more fitted to lead in pro- 
gressive farming than the intelligent country 
gentleman? Yet, to realize the possibilities 
of his broad acres is by no means an easy 
matter. Constant supervision of details is 
demanded, and constancy to the chosen end. 
Most Americans of wealth tire of living in 
any one place. No permanent home is de- 
sired—the moment it becomes boring, or 
difficulties arise, the home is closed, fresh 
pleasures and new places are sought; and, 
with the master absent, the light of the 
home, its influence, the honesty and personal 
interest of those employed wanes, and we 
find, in each case, in more or less degree, 
some such end as Biltmore’s. What would 
the Briarcliff Farm be without Mr. Walter 
Law’s high aim and individual interest and 
effort? If the head does not become per- 
sonally interested in each detail, failure to 
achieve best results will follow. 

The practical aim of each country place 
must, of course, be governed by its location 
and the character of the surrounding coun- 
try—its market, soil, etc.—but its influence, 
if true influence it is to be, must spread be- 
yond the surveyed line of ownership. The 
entire neighborhood must, and does, feel the 
morale of the great landowner. Improved 
methods, through his influence, will be 
adopted among neighboring and smaller 
farmers. Horses, cattle, sheep and poultry, 
better bred, receive more care. Competi- 
tion for prizes at the county fairs leads to 
friendly rivalry; shiftlessness gives place to 
thrift; and in place of rutty, stony, mud- 
clogged highways are built macadam roads 
—for increased facilities for communication 
are always the first result of raising products 
worthy of any market. At times, even by 
himself, the country gentleman’s influence 
upon the nation is not realized; yet he 
works on devotedly to an end, thereby mak- 
ing’possible results that in no way are con- 
nected with his name. The fame of the 
Kentucky horse was the result of intelligent 
breeding among a limited number of country 
gentlemen before the Civil War, thereby, in 
its clannish exclusiveness as regards breed- 
ing, causing that State to be called, by a 
famous breeder, ‘‘ the Nejd of America.” 
However, efforts that might have led to the 
creation of a national horse were cut short, 


RANDOM READING 








and the result of years of judicious breeding 
scattered far and wide. Now, in Kentucky, 
whose blue grass and limestone water possess 
bone-making qualities, are to be seen the 
best of England’s thoroughbreds, imported, 
or bred from imported stock, by Mr. James 
B. Haggin, Mr. James R. Keene, the late 
Mr. William C. Whitney and Mr. August 
Belmont. That such great wealth is de- 
voted to English thoroughbreds, merely for 
racing purposes, is to be regretted when 
breeders desirous of a national horse—such 
as our country requires, and all countries 
possess—are hampered by lack of means 
and but little patronage. Scattered as such 
breeders are, and not banded together as 
they should be, they are, however, working 
toward an unseen end, making possible the 
horse that is to be. 

Next to the horse—devotion to which de- 
mands a country life—comes the hound. 
Unfortunately with us the greyhound, with 
its swiftness and grace, has not the distinc- 
tion its ownership in England implies, lack- 
ing, as we do, a Waterloo cup. But firm in 
the affections of the country lover and next 
to the foxhound is the beagle. Mounted, or 
on foot, with a drag or a live hare, the music 
of his voice and the waving flag of his tail 
rejoices the heart and leads the way over 
field and furrow with the thrilling call of the 
chase. 

With that love for country life we see in- 
creasing about us, won by the love of coun- 
try sports, the younger generations will turn 
to the products of the land, to the horses 
grazing in the pastures, to the cattle and the 
sheep, to the garden and rarest of its flowers 
—and when from father to son passes the 
love of the old home and constancy to its 
aims, then will the influence and necessity of 
the country gentleman be felt in our land, 
for —‘‘by their fruits ye shall know them.” 

It is a natural reaction from the fierce 
struggle for wealth in the cities, this return 
to nature, this awakening appreciation of 
country joys. For many years the cities 
drew to their thoroughfares the youth and 
energy of the country towns and villages. 
An extraordinary large number of men suc- 
cessful in. city business were born in the 
country, and they have not forgotten the 
love for their ancestral homes. The return 
of the tide is logical and natural. Old 
houses are again being treasured and restored, 
and closer links are being forged by the true 
country gentleman between city and coun- 
try. 
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A Year’s Insurance against Disease 








Platts Chlorides, 


The Qdorless Disinfectant 


A colorless liquid; powerful, safe and cheap. Instantly destroys foul odors and chemically neutralizes f 
disease-breeding matter. Especially prepared to meet the daily sanitary uses of the careful house- 
keeper; for purifying the waste pipes, water closets, sinks, cesspools, etc.; for sprinkling about cellars, 
store-rooms, etc. Sold throughout the United States and Canada in quart bottles only, by druggists, 
high-class grocers, and dealers in house-furnishing goods. An illustrated booklet with valuable sani- 
tary information mailed free on request to the manufacturer, Henry B. Platt, 42 Cliff St., N. Y. City. 








ADDICTED TO THE DRUG HABIT? a IUINE 
The Drug habit is a disease and can be cured. Our Sana- rt ta oo 


torium was established in 1875 for the treatment of 

and Alcoholic Addictions. No Restraint. Cure Guaranteed. R A’ S 
HOME TREATMENT IF DESIRED. 

By our Home Remedy we have cured thousands of the 

Morphine and Liquor habits who could not come to our 

Sanatorium and who had failed elsewhere. Each case 


receives direct personal care of our Physicians. ay a , 
The Dr. J. L. Stephens Co., Dept. 5. Lebanon, Ohio. Most Harmless, yet Effective Cure for 


WHEEL CHAIRS 


NP -Wod SORA =i ~ ly Lome a a ie at 

Catalogue “ B" illustrates 

and describes (free). 

BECLIBINS ano LIBRARY 

CHAIRS, over 30 styles. 
Catalogue ““C” (free). 

GEO. F. SARGENT Co., 
303 Fourth Ave., New York. 





Dyspepsia, Heartburn, 
Sick Headache, Constipation, 
Bad Breath or Sour Stomach. 
AT ALL DRUGGISTS’. 10c. and 25c. 


Large sample box by mail, roc. 


REQUA MANUFACTURING CO. 
125 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 
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DIRECT — From Factory To You. 
: THE 


a REFRIGERATOR. ea) 
ff M4 ) SOLIDWHITE FORCELAIN INSIDE 


DIFFERENT FROM ALL OTHERS 


The MONROE is a high-grade refri igrmneer built for the household. It is the only refrigerator on the 
market with food compartments of SOLID PORCELAIN WARE. Other makers use pieces of tile, white 
glass, or enameled iron and call it porcelain. Do not be deceived. 

Our food compartments are moulded in ONE SINGLE PIECE. There are therefore no joints or 
crevices for food to decay in. 

Our PORCELAIN WARE is white, and the heavy glaze makes it possible to clean it as easily asa 
china dish; the porcelain does not break or craze—and is durable. 

The handsome oak exterior and the substantial construction in every detail makes us safe in guaranteeing 
a MONROE. We therefore offer to ship you one on APPROVAL, FREIGHT PREPAID TO YOUR RAIL- 
ROAD STATION, and refund your money if not satisfied. All sizes carried in stock for immediate 
shipment; special sizes built to order. 

The “end way to purchase a MONROE is direct from us. We have no agents. Write for catalogue C 


MONROE REFRIGERATOR COMPANY. 


NEW YORK OFFICE MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 


‘A2 CORTLANDT ST. LOCKLAND, OHIO. 



































GNORANGE=Prejadice, 
Lack of Common Sense 
make drudgery of housework. 


WOMEN WITH a3} 
know that — 


Pearline 


is the Best Soap—in a con- 
venient, powdered form—and 
something more. It ve 
without rubbing—sim : 
Oy N Gert Nee Y (boil if 
you prefer). Avoids the wash- 
board's wear and tear. 
THE DIRECTIONS ON THE 
PACKAGE ARE ALWAYS 
FOLLOWED BY 








i, Moree hour ‘ ° 
ne tebe Jou he ct. Intelligent Women 
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Every sealed package of 


Lowney’s Chocolate Bonbons 


is guaranteed to be fresh or money refunded. 
A guarantee slip is in each package of half- 
pound or more. The Purity and Delicious 
Quality of these Bonbons have secured for them 
the largest sale of any confections in the world. 


The Lowney Receipt Book sent FREE. 
The WALTER M. LOWNEYCO.., Boston, Mass. 
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A “‘Y and E”’ Copier 
will actually pay for itself 


within a few months. 4 In materials 
alone it saves at least $1.25 on the cost of 
every 1000 copies made either by old 























Holds 










Medal 
Award of style letter-press or carbon copy. 
famous ’ : ‘ 
Franklin q It’s a straight money-saving 
Institute proposition—one that no progres- 
















sive business house can afford to 


ignore. 

@ And then, in addition, there’s Neechunin cieeiiesamamaber ees 

the REDUCTION in time ade through bulky. copy-bosks to 

MEA and labor and the PRO Wii"e‘sine item, mew 
or splendl waste of time which runs surprisingly 

clean, clear copies, pl ea ve 

alteration in the original paper. Write for sample of work 


and COPIER CATALOGUE 313. 
Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co. 


Main Factories and Executive Offices 


Rochester, N. Y. 


New York Pittsburg Washington Chicago San Francisco 
Boston St. Louis Philadelphia Cleveland Minneapolis 
The Office Specialty Mfg. Co., Ltd., Toronto-Montreal 





yNN 


IMPROVED 
SYSTEM 


CZ? 
\\ M4 


are 


PATENTED 


hasa handsome appearance with all the section- X 
far mgt oe Cabinet-work and finish best of FREES 


al earmarks eliminated. 





GRAND RAPIDS production. Removable anti-friction 
Doors; valuable bocke not soiled when cleaning the glass. CATALOG 
For further a = an — a yh or MaiLes ON ne Onmee 
knows. Complete catalogue free. For sale by. APPLICATION 
dealers or direct from the factory. No higher in price than TERRITORY 
the old styles. : 
GUNN FURNITURE CO. Grand Rapids, Mich. The Williams Typewriter Co. 
Also makers of GUNN.DESKS and FILING CABINETS. sacreee a p camana, 
EW Yor: DERBY, CONN., U. S. A, LONDON: 
8D Breudwey. 37 Holborn Viaducts 
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The Best Way 


to keep well is to be prepared 
against ill 
alf the enjoyment of summer- 

time is lost to many through over- 
heating and excessive perspiration 
—too often resulting in chills, or 
worse. In the light, airy Woolens of 
the Jaeger System there can be 
neither over-heating nor chill, as 
they effectually protect against 
both. No vacation outfit com- 
plete without them. 


Booklets and Samples Free, 


Dr. Jaeger Co.’s Own Stores: 


306 Fifth Ave. 
New York: } 157 Broadway. 
Brooklyn: 504 Fulton St. 
Boston: 230-232 Boylston St. 
Philadelphia: 1510 Chestnut St. 
Chicago: 82 State St. 


Agents 1n all 
Principal Cities. 
















INVESTORS 


to realize the Large Interest and Profits possible in 
feitimete. Mining, Oil, Timber & Smelter Investments and 
ae 5 aes ndustrial Stocks, listed and unlisted, should 
send for our Booklets, giving fullinformation mailed free, 


DOUCLAS, LACEY & CO., 
Bankers & Brokers, 66 Broadway, New York. 


E* RE E. 


THE MINING HERALD. 
Leading mining and financial paper, giving all the news 
from the mining districts, and containi latest and most 
reliable information on the mining and oi industries, prin- 
cipal companies, dividends, etc. Every investor should 
- it. We will send it free for six months u a a sequest. 


. WISNER & CO., 
teach hard-of-hearing persons most 


accurate and practical method 


known; by mail at trifling expense. Address, “ Lip-Reader,” 
P. O. Drawer 2618, Boston, Mass. 





32 Broadway, New 





Party absolutely deaf 15 years, ex- 
pert Lip Reader, familiar all methods, 
spent hundreds learning; more oral 
pupils offered than canaccept; will 





Gradua ofour be pee | 


; LEARN Employed Graduates sr saking 
TO WRITE in other positions. 


— ily by Mail. 
Ad Writing is an easi yan py 
ADVERTISEMENTS — 






com 






‘Write for prospectn<. PAGE-DA 
Suite 39, 90 Webash Ave,, Chicago. 


$3 SILK ELASTIC STOCK! NG 
Write for Paniphlet W 
russes, Abdominal Sup 

FLAVELL'S. 1005 Spring Garden Street, 








Philadainhts 





Skin ratory 


If you suffer from Eczema, 
Salt Rheum, Ringworm, Itch, 
Acne, or other skin troubles, 


llyd rozone 


will cure you. 





As these diseases are caused by para- 
sites, killing them without causing injury 
to the healthy tissue cures the trouble. 

It has cured many cases pronounced 
incurable and is absolutely safe. 


Hydrozone is a scientific Germicide. 
Used and endorsed by leading physicians. 
It is absolutely harmless, yet a most pow- 
erful healing agent. 


Trial bottle at your druggist or by 
mail on receipt of 25 cents. None gene 
uine without my signature on label. 


Cf Chettatints § 


57-B, Prince St., New York 
FREE—Valuable Booklet on How to Treat Diseases ; 
SS BD 6G 64686 6H OB 


Restores Eyesight 


SPECTACLES A THING OF THE PAST 


“ACTINA,” A MARVELLOUS DISCOVERY THAT 
CURES ALL AFFLICTIONS OF THE EYE AND 
EAR WITHOUT CUTTING OR DRUGGING 


A marvellous discovery has been made by that Scientist 
and Inventive Genius, Prof. W. C. Wilson. e has invented 
a restorer known as “Actina,"’ ao which all afflictions 
of the eye and ear, such as blindness, granulated lids, cata- 
racts, sore eyes, deafness, etc., are 
cured without cutting or drugging. 
It is a simple contrivance, known as 
the Actina Pocket Battery, and 
through it the patients cure them- 
selves in_ the privacy of their own 
homes. It not only abolishes the 
butcheries and torturous methods 
practiced by occulists and aurists, but 
at the same time perfects a positive 
and lasting cure. 

General Alexander Hamilton, Tarrytown-on- the-Hudson, 
N. ¥ LS ew er oes ‘Actina. 

arwood Goringneld. Mass., says that ** Actina,” 
wm him of deafness nine years’ standing. 

Mr. A. Howe, Tully, N. Y., writes ‘‘Actina” has re- 
moved cataracts from both my eyes. I can read well with. 
out my glasses; am sixty-five years old. 

Robert Baker, Ocean Beach, Cal., , writes: I should have 
been blind had I not used ‘‘Actina.” 

A party of prominent citizens _. organized a company 
known as the New York and London Electric Association, 
and they have given this method so thorough a test on hun- 
dreds of cases pronounced incurable and hopeless that they 
now positively assure a cure. ‘‘Actina” is sent on trial 
postpaid. If you will call or send your name and address to 
the New York and London Electric Association, Dept. 112B, 
p20 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo., you will receive abso- 

tely free, a valuable ‘book—Prof, Wilson's ‘‘ Treatise on the 
Eye and on Diseases in General,’ and you can rest assured 
that your ss and hearing will be restored, no matter 
how many doctors have failed, 
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Exercise Spells Happiness 


Isn’t it worth ten minutes 
each day? Bright, brave 
—, rosy cheeks, clear com- 
plexion, good lungs, a quick, 
active step, a clear, vigorous 
brain, every movement of 
every day full of the joys of 
happy, healthful, helpful liv- 
ing. Are not these worth ten 
minutes of your day? 


Ghe 
Stone Method 


of regular, systematic physical 

culture will give you all this 

and more, will make you well 

on = and mentally, will 
eep you well 

No expensive apparatus is 
required—our very moderate 
fee is the only cost. We 
offer you no cut and dried 
system, forced to fit every 
case. The Stone Method 
gives P ae individual instruc- 
tion adapted to your personal, 
peculiar needs. 

It is a rational, intelligent, 
scientific method of instruc- 
tion—the outgrowth of over 
30 years successful experience 
as an athlete and teacher of 
athletics. 

It can be used by men, 
women and children of any 
age from 15 to 85, without the 

ghtest fear of injury and 
with positive benefit. eak 
and sickly children become robust and healthy; the middle-aged 
retain the energy of youth; while to the aged it is a boon indeed. 

Constipation, Indigestion, Insomnia and Nervous Disorders 
are cured quickly and permanently, without the use of drugs. 

Write today for wr R ngs Illustrated Booklet, Testimonials 
and Measurement 
The Stone School of Stesieat Culture, 1239 Williams Bldg., Chicago 






WoRtos Fi ATR vm 


will profit by adding a trip to I a 
rado, Utah or to the Pacific Coast, os 
touring the delightful Rocky Moun- 
tain region via the 


Denver & Rio Grande 


RAILROAD 


which has more scenic attractions, 
mountain resorts, mineral springs and 
fishing grounds than any other line 
in the world. 

The invigorating climate of Colo- 
tado makes it especially inviting for 
a summer vacation. As health 
resorts Manitou, Coiorado Springs, 
Glenwood Springs and Salt Lake 
City are world-famed. 

Low excursion rates prevail to 
Colorado and Utah via all lines, 
allowing liberal stop-overs in and 
west of Colorado points. 

Through car service from St. Louis and 
Chicago to Colorado, Utah and California 
points. Superb dining cars, service ala 
carte, on all through trains. Beauti- 
fully illustrated booklets will be 

sent free on application to 
S. K. HOOPER, 


Gen'l Pass'r and Tkt. Agt. 
Denver, Coo. 















































The Typewriter Exchange 


T mr E We will save you from 25 to 75 per cent. on Type- 

F oO U R - T R A Cc K writers of all makes Send for 
samples of writing. prices, and 

N E Ww Ss y catalogue. Machines shipped 


for inspection. 


An Illustrated Magazine 14 Barelay St., New York 
of Travel and Education 124 La Salle St., Chicago 
38 Bromfield St., Boston 


MORE THAN 152 PAGES MONTHLY. 
Its scope and character are indicated b y | the following 


titles of articles that have appeared in recent 
issues; all profusely illustrated 


Among Golden Pagodas, . . . 4 Kirk Munroe 
Marblehead, ey 6 8! M., Imlay Taylor 
A Study in Shells, o «© « « « » | ae, WF ..cmeesee 
Santo Domingo, ; . +.» Frederick A. Ober 


817 Wyandotte St., Kansas City 
209 North 9th St., St. Louis 
636 California St., San Francisce 


























E aes —— of Afternoon, + + i an?, ee 
A Gala Night onthe Neckar, . . . athleen re1g 
Echoes Fron Sleepy Hollow, 2° : | Minna Irene FOR MEN AND WOMEN. 
Golf ia the Rockies, , . Henry Russell dhe Write for names of hundreds of delighted custom 
In Barbara Freitchie’s Town, . . Thomas C. Harbaug Make $80 to $50 wee eekly. Do b ness at oo or 
Back of the Backwoods. . Charles Howard Shinn traveling, all or s ae Gray outfits and \*% 
A Feast of Music, a ae Jane W. Guthrie doi ne ra A prea and £ 
Sailors’ Snug Harbor, ewe . ” Bessie H. Dean me getin atches, Jewelry, Table- Ae, 
Since Beatty Golfs—Poem, . Josephine W ilkelm Hard ware, Bicy hy mail me Heavy 
Niagira’s Historic Environs, Eben P. Derr late No qzporience, quickly learned. 
In the Old Wood-Burner Days, Tames O. W hattemcre el sizes, Evert 0 toys ve co Saapee Outfi 
The Land of Liberty and Legends, Guy Mervrian Waiker all sizes. veORER ay teed. pei ey us start you. 
Nature’s Treasure-house, . . . Earl W. Mayo © teach y today. 
Downthe Golden Yukon, . . : "George Ade Preston i. GRAY & CO.. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Corraland Lasso. . ... -» Minnie J. Reynolds 
ee eee: — pa Padi > 
n Historic Derelict, . . . - arlotte Philip W -- 
Where Lincoln Died, . . . . Alexander Porter : h a 1 I S D aus Tip p-T op p? 
The Poets’ Corner, . « « «+ Isabel R. Wallach TO PROVE that Daus’ “Tip-Top” is 
The Treason House . . . . . William Wa:t Deus gy Ty 100 copies from pen-written and in 


Diop ical or i t ¢ 
wewill ahip complete yo 
cap size, yer, eposit, on 
ten (10) days’ al. 

Price $7.50 less fe 

discount of 334%, or $5 net 
THE FELIX F. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO. 
Daus Building, 111 John St., New York City. 


SINGLE COPIES 5CENTS, or 50 CENTS A YEAR 
Can be had of newsdealers, or by addressing 


GerorceE H. Daniets, Publisher, 
Room No. 79 7 East 42d Street, New York. 
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ONE TASTE 


and you are held in 
sweet captivity by 
+ 


Chocolates 
and Confections 


The most delicious creations 
of the confectioner’s art. 


Whitman’s 
Instantaneous Chocolate 
Made instantly with boiling milk. 
Just try it. Sold everywhere. 
Stephen F. Whitman & Son ~ 
1316 
Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 








NEW INVENTION 


Write for new booklet, Offer this month, Our new 

., Quaker Folding Vapor Bath Cubinets, finest produced. 
Everybody delighted, Enjoy at home for $c each all 
the marvelous cleansing, invigorating, curative effects 
of the famous Turkish Baths. Open the cate Het 
skin pores, purifies the entire system. Beats 
a, “co ——_ Saves Dr, bills. 
thousands, Nature’s drugless remedy i ® - 
rheumatism, aches, pains, blood ont skin di 

| Kidney trouble, children’s diseases and ts. ills. 
Guaranteed. Sent on 80 days’ trial, $100.00 to 
pe 00 a month, salesmen, managers, general agents. 

cent profit. Address, 


per ce 
WORLD MANUFACTURING 0., 82 Wort Buitoinc, CINCINNATI. OHIO. 


DIVIDEND 


PAYING aes 1, TIMBER, SMELTER, AND 
INDUSTRIAL 8S KS making possible LARGE IN- 
TEREST and PROF FITS, listed and unlisted, our 

specialty. Booklets giving full information mailed free 

on application. 


DOUCLAS, LACEY & CO., 
Bankers & Brokers, 66 Broadway, New York 


$40. OO A WEEK. 


Reliehie man or woman eac 
county as 
y to eshibin 


orders, appoin 
for Marvisen Valv. i clese Ol 
Gas Stoves. Wondenet in- 
vention — beats others— Auto- 
poteaity generates fuel gas 
m kerosene— Miniature 
—) demand—Splendid ia for 















worke—Absolutely eafe—Rnorm 
mmer cook t ito 

fuel. Gasoline is dangeres a. Oe ei a Wire 
WORLD MFG. CO., 5687 World B’ld’g., Cincinnati, 0. 


wy ROSK RIDGE ¥ 


HALL Shop 
© Mechanic as A new Earnest boys. 
Scholarships A vigorous s skool if life. Fi hy {deals Illustrated 


—- -¥ dent free 
R. WHITE, Principal, Wellesley Hill«, Mass. 








Your Camera is only 
as good as your lens 


Bausch @ Lomb 
Plastigmat Lens 


With Volute Shutter makes 
acheap camera good and an 
expensive one perfect. Ask 
your dealer to order it for 
you when buying your cam- 
era. Catalogue of Lenses, 
Shutters, Field Glasses, 
Microscopes on request. 


Bauscu @ Loms Optical Co. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 














NS YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 


























THE CUP OF LIFEIS THE CUP THAT CONTAINS 


FIGPRUNE CEREAL 


A coffee pabsttute, bey of the mays fruits and 


ains of California rcent of figs and prunes and 
% per cent of again with hb all their neariahing, invigor- 
sting and health-giving meg retained. a 
Get It At r Grocer’s. 
Tf he does not have i + us his name, and we 
will send you a liberaj sample free, and a beauti- 
fully illustrated booklet ot the famous Santa 
Clara Valley. 
FIGPRUNE CEREAL CO., 
280 Market St., San Jose, Cal. 


See our exhibit in Santa Clara Building at St, Louis Exposition 
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The Rational Vehicles of Health and Pinner 


Bicycles 


aieeeetiaaititeaie | 





Equipped with 


Two-Speed Gear 
Coaster Brake ! 


} The return of bicycling finds our American roads 
$ greatly improved and the bicycle itself perfected in design 3 
fend construction and equipped with new and marvelous 
= devices. ; 
To learn all about modern bicycles, get catalogues free 

from our 10,000 dealers, or send stamp for any one of | 
j them, 
a 


Pope Manufacturing Co.! 


00 <a 00 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT: | WESTERN DEPARTMENT : 
Hartford, Conn. Chicago, Ill, 


“Columbia” “Cleveland” | “Rambler” “Monarch” = 
“Tribune” “Crawford” | “Crescent” “Imperial” t 
2 4 


"You See Them Everywhere! 

















Motor 


THE 
Dury ea Carriage 


No confusing levers, gauges or steering wheels. No batteries 
or other intricacies. A Twist of the Wrist not only steers, but 
increases or retards the speed from a position of luxurious ease. 


Folding $£4* Phaeton, $1,500 


Triple motor, 12 horse-power. 
40 miles hour, 150 without a stop. 
Weight 1100 pounds. 
Large wheels and bronze bearings. 





That Duryea’s excel all other American and foreign makes 
claiming four times more power, asking three times the price— 
is shown by twelve yeurs’ records. races won and 
everyday use, up hill, on the level, through mud. sand and 
snow, axle deen—conditions impossible to others. We further 
prove superiority to you by demonstration. 

Duryeas have entered and won every important hill climb- 
ing contest at home and abroad. A 10-horse Duryea defeated 
entire ($1,500 class) best French, German. English cars, 10 to 30 
horse—Castlewelan hill. Ireland, July 7,1908. 

Send for Catalogue—Auto Boats, Carriages. 
OLDEST MOTOR VEHICL" RUILDERS IN AMERICA. 


DURYEA POWER C0., 20 to 54 Hockley St., Reading, Pa. 




















ACATIONS 








Have you decided 





IH 
where to go? 


NEW JERSEY 
RESORTS 


are popular, health- 
fui and reached best 
by the 


NEW JERSEY 
CENTRAL 


“THE MODEL ROAD,” 


Send 6c. in stamps for booklet, “SEASHORE AND 
MOUNTAINS,” an illustrated story for vaca- 
tionists, to C. M. BURT, G. P. A., New York City. 





“The Nation’s pleasure ground and sani- 
tarium.”—David Bennett Hill. 


THE 
ADIRONDACK 
MOUNTAINS. 








The lakes and streams in the Adi- 
rondack Mountains are full of fish; 
the woods are inviting, the air is 
filled with health, and the nights are 
cool and restful. If you visit this 
region once, you will go there again. 
An answer to almost any question 
in regard to the Adirondacks will be 
found in No. 20 of the ‘‘Four-Track 
Series,’’ ‘‘ The Adirondack Moun- 
tains and How to Reach Them;”’ 
issued by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL 


A copy will be sent free, upon receipt of a two-cent 
stamp, by George H. Daniels, enera! Passenger Agent, 
Grand Central Station, New York. 
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Delivery Wagon Touring Runabout Standard Runabout Light Tonneau Car 
$850 $750 $650 $950 


Five years of unparalleled service have enshrined forever the 
Oldsmobile in the Hall of Fame; proclaimed it in every land— 
the best thing on wheels. 

The superior merits of our line of cars are acknowledged by automo- 
bile experts. They are the standard by which others are tested. If you are 
interested and wish full particulars call on our nearest sales agent or write 
direct to Dept 46. 


Olds Motor Works, Detroit, U. S. A. 


Member of the Association of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers 
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For your summer outing. Situated in the Otsego Hills, where the altitude 
Lackawanna is high, the air cool and bracing and the outdoor life delightful. For those 

Railroad suffering from gout, rheumatism and nervous diseases the sulphur baths 
: and springs are among the most efficacious in the world. A beautifully 

illustrated book of 128 pages describing this and other resorts along the Lackawanna 
Railroad and containing a fascinating love story entitled ‘‘A Chance Courtship,” sent for 
10 cents in stamps, The accompanying picture is only one of the many beautiful illustra- 
tions. It is a book you will enjoy having. Write for it to-day to 


T. W. LEE, General Passenger Agent Lackawanna Railroad, New York City 
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EQUITA 


MENRY B HYDE 


UNDER 





: 


) 


ane, 


PRESIDENT 


JW.ALEXANDER : Zeek J.HHYDE 


BOR ak ke ie ae aerial 


LP ican aN 


THE SPAN 


of life is uncertain—it may 
be long- or it may be short. 


An adequate Endowment policy in the 
Equitable is a bridge on which you can 
cross safely over the waters of uncer- 
tainty tothe solid ground of certainty. 


If the span of your life is short, it pro- 
tects your family. If your life is long 
it provides for your own mature years. 


Opportunities far men of character (0 act 45 representatives 
Apply to GAGE F TARBELL, ond Vice President 





For full information fill out this coupon or write 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK Dept. No. 20 


Please send me information regarding an endowment for $...............e06 
g g 
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The cakes of Ivory Soap are 

so shaped that they may be used 
entire for general purposes, or divided 
with a stout thread into two perfectly formed 
cakes of convenient size for toilet use. It floats. 


( 
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A Nou TOUS Food-DImk for alAges: 


. Shakespeare's Seven Ages 
‘Second: The schoolboy with 
his shining morning face. 











it is a complete, pure food, which builds up the body wi 
—brain, bones, and muscles—and promotes healthy NY 

growth of the entire system. All of Nature’s mineral phos- ‘ 
phates are retained in this product. MHorlick’s Malted Milk is 

a wonderful help in meeting the strains put upon the growing 

child of school age. Also as a table drink, far superior to tea, 


coffee or cocoa, for all the family. 
A delicious beverage is prepared in a moment by simply stirring the powder 
in water. May be had in Lunch Tablet form, also; a healthful confection recom 
mended by physicians. Excellent as a lunch at recess. 
Pure milk and the extracts of selected malted grains. No apparatus or 
method is too costly, no detail too trivial, in securing purity and excellence. Me 
Samples free upon request. Our booklet tells of many valuable uses; he 
also sent, if requested. At all druggists. Vind y, 
Ask for HORLICK’S—others are IMITATIONS. oF 
Horlick’s Food Company, Racine, Wis., U. S. A. 
London, Eng. 1873—1904 Montreal. Can. 


























vose 


PIANOS 


Established Eighteen Hundred and Fifty-One 








@ Their exceptional musical value has 
won for them a widespread and enduring 
reputation as 


The Model Pianos 
of Today 


@ It is the constant effort of piano makers 
to duplicate Vose Quality. 


@ By our easy payment plan every family in 
moderate circumstances can own a VOSE piano. 
We allow a liberal price for old instruments in 
exchange, and deliver the piano in your house free 
of expense. 

@ You can deal with us at a distant point the same 
as in Boston. Send for catalogue and full information 








VOSC & SONS PIANO CO. 
160 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
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EAU DE QUININE HAIR TONIC 
is the best HAIR RESTORER known. It is also a 
positive DANDRUFF CURE as well as a most excel- 
lent HAIR DRESSING. ‘The sweet and refined odor 
which it leaves in the hair makes it a toilet luxury. 
4 oz. bottle, 506, SOLD EVERYWHERE, 8 oz. bottle, $1.00; 
or if not obtainable of your dealer, write to 
ED. PINAUD’S AMERICAN OFFICES, . ED. PINAUD BLDG., N.Y, 




















A Positive Relief for 


Prickly Heat, 
Chafing and 
Sunburn 


and all afflictions of the skin. 
Delightful after shaving. 
Removes all odor of perspir- 
ation. SAMPLE FREE. 


CERHARD MENNEN CO. 
NEWARK, WN. J. 








Something Mennen’s Violet Talcum 


Something 
Exquisite 





























do you know even farmers with their healthy 
out-door life are often seriously hurt by 
COFFEE? 

It’s a fact. Ask any regular coffee drinker if 
he is entirely well. Few, if any, are, because 
coffee congests the liver and causes all sorts of 
nervous and stomach troubles. It’s easy to 
prove by quitting and taking on POSTUM 
FOOD COFFEE. 

A return to health is natural and very sure 
unless other troubles interfere. 

‘*There’s a reason ”’ for 


POSTUM 























WYNKOOP HALLENBECK CRAWFORD CO., NEW YORK. 





